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The  National  Monument  to  the  Author  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Francis  Scott  Key,  to  be 
erected  at  Port  McHenry,  Baltimore,  where  the  song  was  written.  The  sculptor, 

Charles  H.  Niehaus,  is  seen  beside  his  statue. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER 

Frank  Owen  Payne 


IT  would  be  a  most  difficult  task  for 
one  to  foretell  who  among  our  living 
American  sculptors  will  be  ranked 
highest  by  the  art  critics  of  future  gen¬ 
erations.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  name  of  Charles  H. 
Niehaus  will  occupy  a  very  high  posi¬ 
tion  among  those  sculptors  who  have 
produced  works  nearest  in  excellence  to 
the  great  classic  masterpieces  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 

Niehaus  is  in  no  sense  a  so-called 
“modernist.”  He  frankly  avows  his 
reliance  upon  the  principles  of  art  which 
have  made  the  works  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  sculptors  supreme.  Yet  he  is 
not  in  the  least  a  slave  to  classic  ideals. 
There  is  a  freshness,  a  living  quality 
about  his  works  which  makes  them 
eminently  modern  in  spirit.  He  has 
never  been  guilty  of  the  crimes  and 
absurdities  which  the  “modernists” 
affect. 


Niehaus  is  possessed  of  an  intense 
love  for  mythological  and  classical 
themes.  His  Cestus,  his  Athlete  with 
the  Scraper,  both  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  and  his  Neptune  Foun¬ 
tain  Figure,  are  among  the  best  exam¬ 
ples  of  his  treatment  of  the  classic 
theme.  Even  in  his  man  with  the  drill 
commemorating  the  discovery  of  oil  at 
Titusville,  Pa.,  we  have  a  nude  figure 
instinct  with  classic  spirit  and  yet  mod¬ 
ern  in  the  very  best  sense.  One  cannot 
contemplate  any  of  these  works  with¬ 
out  realizing  that  in  them  we  have  the 
same  feeling  which  inspired  the  artists 
of  old  Hellas,  still  alive  in  our  own  day. 

The  national  monument  to  the  author 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Francis 
Scott  Key,  now  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion  at  Fort  McHenry,  in  Baltimore, 
where  the  immortal  song  was  written, 
was  awarded  to  Niehaus  after  a  com¬ 
petition  held  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
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The  award  was  given  over  a  very  large 
number  of  competitors  by  the  National 
Art  Commission. 

In  this  memorial  the  sculptor  has 
paid  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  poet  who 
wrote  the  song,  but  by  representing  a 
colossal  figure  of  Orpheus,  he  has  paid 
an  equally  splendid  tribute  to  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  music.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  sculptor  has  had  the 
courage  to  make  a  symbolical  figure 
and  thus  to  honor  the  suljlime  art  of 
music.  Thus  he  has  given  us  an  Or¬ 
pheus  instead  of  presenting  the  world 
with  one  more  unlovely  portrait  of 
mere  man.  For  this  he  deserves  our 
protoLind  thanks. 

This  remarkable  statue  must  be  .seen 
and  studied  from  all  angles  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  It  is  beautiful  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  Every  line  in  it  is  a  curve  of 
exquisite  subtlety.  The  poise  of  the 
lithe  graceful  body  and  limbs  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  swift  forward  motion.  The  lyre 
which  he  bears,  true  to  fabled  lore,  is 
made  of  tortoise-shell  together  with  the 
twisted  horns  of  the  goat.  From  the 
beautiful  head  with  the  fine  face  of 
classic  profile,  to  the  strong  yet  beauti¬ 


ful  sandaled  feet,  this  splendid  figure  is 
full  of  life,  motion,  and  exquisite  grace. 
Indeed  it  is  so  beautiful  that  one  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  if  Orpheus  really 
looked  like  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
was  able  to  “draw  iron  tears  down 
Pluto’s  cheek’’  as  the  poet  has  said, 
and  win  again  his  beloved  Eurydice 
back  out  of  Hades. 

The  pedestal  consists  of  a  great  cy¬ 
lindrical  drum  richly  ornamented  with 
classic  moldings  and  decorations.  It 
bears  upon  the  front  a  fine  medallion 
portrait  of  Key.  On  either  side  of  this 
medallion  are  patriotic  insignia  and  the 
drum  is  encircled  with  a  procession  of 
figures  in  low  relief  representing  music 
and  the  classic  dance. 

In  spite  of  his  numerous  other  great 
w^orks,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  in 
this  Orpheus,  created  to  commemorate 
the  author  of  our  national  anthem,  we 
have  this  sculptor’s  very  greatest  effort. 
It  is  a  work  of  art  whose  transcendent 
beauty  will  charm  and  delight  the 
American  people  as  long  as  the  anthem, 
whose  creation  it  celebrates,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  thrill  and  inspire  them. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
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RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  A  CHURCH  AT 
CECCANO  NEAR  ROME  OF  FRESCOES 
IN  THE  STYLE  OF  GIOTTO 

Anton  Giulio  Bragaglia 

(Archaeologist  to  Queen  Elena) 


The  Ciociaria,  so  well  known  for 
the  beauty  of  the  models  who  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
in  Rome,  and  for  its  picturesque  nat¬ 
ural  beauty,  hides  treasures  of  art  but 
little  known  because  it  is  so  little  visited 
except  Alatri,  Ferentino,  or  Veroli,  which 
are  the  most  prosperous  parts. 

At  Ceccano  (Fig.  i)  is  a  church  well 
worthy  of  notice,  built  in  the  twelfth 
century,  which  is  not  only  interesting, 
but,  on  account  of  certain  frescoes  re¬ 
cently  discovered,  is  of  great  artistic 
value.  Fifteen  or  twenty  large  frescoes 
lately  uncovered  are  but  a  portion  of 
what  the  church  possesses  and  they  are 
worthy  of  study,  particularly  some  of 
them.  Santa  Maria  del  Fiume  is  far 
less  known  than  the  celebrated  monas¬ 
teries  of  Fossanova  and  Casamari,  but, 
apart  from  the  frescoes  discovered,  can 
be  compared  even  with  these  treasures 
of  architectural  beauty.  They  were 
certainly  constructed  after  S.  Maria 
and  must  have  been  built  by  the  same 
company  of  artists  who  built  the  church 
of  the  College  at  Ferentino,  that  in  the 
Piazza  of  Alatri,  and  that  of  St.  Domi¬ 
nic,  near  Sora.  This  is  creditable  on 
account  of  certain  details  of  the  capi¬ 
tals,  of  the  columns,  doors,  etc.,  and 
because  the  same  quality  of  travertine 
is  used  in  all  these  churches  and  the 
same  primitive  snowy  whiteness  is  still 
preserved  as  is  seen  conspicuously  at 
Fossanova.  The  church  of  St.  Mary 
(Fig.  3)  is  outside  the  town  near  the 


right  bank  of  the  Sacco  and  was  built  by 
Cardinal  Giordano  in  1195.  On  the  same 
spot  there  existed  formerly — dedicated 
by  Antoninus  to  his  wife  Faustina — a 
temple,  having  annexed  to  it  one  of 
those  asylums  called  faustinimii,  whose 
children  used,  according  to  Horace,  to 
go  about  the  city  singing  on  days  of 
festival. 

The  existence  of  the  temple  is  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  certain  coins  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription:  ^des  Diva  Faus¬ 
tina  and  of  certain  stone  slabs  studied 
minutely  by  Mommsen,  Gruter,  and 
especially  by  Bianchini,  in  the  Hist. 
Eccles.  Quadripartita,  iii,  p.  588.  Near 
the  same  locality  are  also  found  certain 
very  ancient  baths,  which  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  tells  us  were  restored  by  Hadrian; 
there  was  also  a  handsome  villa,  the 
property  first  of  the  Antonines,  and 
afterwards  of  Hadrian,  to  whom  be¬ 
longed  a  Hermes  in  rosso  antico  found 
in  1859,  which  is  now  in  the  Vatican, 
and  which  was  fully  illustrated  in  the 
Giornale  di  Roma,  No.  80,  of  that  year, 
by  the  Pontifical  Commissary  of  An¬ 
tiquities,  Comm.  Pietro  Ercole  Vis¬ 
conti.  Cardinal  Giordano  probably  con¬ 
structed  the  church  with  the  materials 
of  a  more  ancient  one,  since  the  Cronaca 
di  Fossanova,  generous  in  notices  about 
this  city  of  Ceccano  (it  appears  that 
the  Chronicle  was  written  by  a  Alonk 
of  Ceccano  by  order  of  Giovanni,  Lord 
of  Ceccano),  says  that  a  church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Fiume  was  burnt  down,  once 


Fig.  I. — The  town  of  Ceccano,  in  the  Ciociaria,  Italy. 
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at  the  same  time  as  Ceccano  and  Ce- 
prano  in  1115,  and  a  second  time  to¬ 
gether  with  Ceccano  in  1149,  although 
it  remained  standing,  though  in  very 
bad  condition,  in  1158,  the  Abbot  being 
a  certain  Roger.  All  the  same  only  the 
walls  of  the  old  church  could  have  been 
utilized  for  the  new  building. 

The  simple  fagade  is  rich  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  door  with  a  round  arch  which 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  bracket  on 
the  right  side  supporting  the  arch,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  sculptured  in  lilies,  like 
its  fellow,  bears  the  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  pillars  of  the  door, 
like  those  which  adorn  the  pilasters, 
are  bordered  with  beautiful  circlets  of 
fine  design,  simple  but  exquisite,  and 
all  differing  as  to  the  graceful  capitals 
and  the  lower  parts  of  each.  The  round 
window  of  the  fagade,  well  preserved  as 
all  the  church,  does  not  possess  col¬ 
umns  so  richly  worked  as  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  certain  other  monuments 
of  the  same  style,  but  it  is  beautiful. 
There  are  the  great  forked  windows  at 
the  sides  of  the  apse  which  are  most 
graceful  and  elaborate,  even  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who,  for  example, 
have  seen  in  Fondi,  the  marvelous 
embroidery  of  the  forked  windows  of 
the  castle.  That  which  is  absolutely 
superior  is  the  pulpit  (Fig.  2),  a  jewel 
of  architecture,  perfectly  preserved  and 
rich  in  every  detail  of  elegance.  The 
twisted  column  which  is  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  ambo,  for  use  as  a 
candelabrum — as  in  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin  in  Rome — is  singu¬ 
lar,  and  the  two  desks  are  interesting 
and  suggestive  leaning  down  from  the 
lovely  balcony  of  spiral  columns;  that 
for  the  Gospel  has  the  face  of  a  man, 
cold  and  insignificant,  that  of  the  Mass 
bears  a  lily.  There  is  also  a  most  exqui¬ 
site  holy  water  basin.  In  the  center  of 
the  ceiling  the  joining  of  the  corners  is 


Fig.  2. — The  Pulpit  of  the  Church. 


formed  by  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Cardinal  Giordano,  of  whom  the  church 
also  possesses  the  great  Cardinal  arms 
in  marble.  This  Cardinal,  first  Monk 
and  then  Abbot  of  Fossanova,  was 
later  created  a  Cardinal,  and  having 
become  rich  by  his  elevation  he  built 
at  his  own  expense  the  church  of  S. 
Maria,  providing  for  it  both  revenues 
and  authority.  In  fact,  the  first  Abbey 
of  S.  Maria  then  built,  and,  in  1169. 
newly  consecrated,  enjoyed  full  liberty, 
granted  to  it  by  Giovanni,  Count  of 
Ceccano  by  a  Charta  Lihertatis,  fully 
described  in  the  Chronicles  of  Fossanova, 
and  had  a  convent,  later  on  destroyed, 
of  which  the  foundations  remain,  lying 
in  the  direction  of  the  walls  of  the 
church.  For  the  consecration  of  the 
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Fig.  3. — The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiunie,  at  Ceccano,  as  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 


church  there  came  to  Ceccano  the  most 
eminent  prelates  and  powerful  seigneurs 
of  the  country  round.  The  Chronicle 
enumerates  many  personages  and  boasts 
of  the  rich  funds  granted  to  it  and  of 
rich  gifts  given  on  the  occasion.  Thus 
we  see  that,  from  the  beginning,  the 
abbey  possessed  riches  and  power  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  a  circumstance  worthy 
of  observation  for  reasons  which  we 
shall  see  later  on.  The  cholera,  perhaps 
about  1200,  made  great  havoc  amongst 
the  people  of  Ceccano.  Not  even  the 
learned  historian  of  Ceccano,  Michel¬ 
angelo  Sindici,  has  been  able  to  tell  us 


the  precise  date  of  the  scourge,  but  the 
church,  evidently  after  the  destruction 
of  the  abbey,  was  used  as  a  lazzaretto, 
and  the  epidemic  having  ceased,  it  was 
completely  covered  with  lime  in  order 
to  disinfect  it,  and  thus  were  covered 
the  frescoes  adorning  its  walls,  all  of 
which,  perhaps,  are  not  of  the  school  of 
Giotto,  as  some  lately  uncovered  prob¬ 
ably  are.  However,  there  was  a  large  one 
representing  the  Crucilix  with  St.  An¬ 
thony,  Abbot,  which  was  the  only  one 
respected  (which  proves  that  the  chol¬ 
era  came  and  that  the  church  was  lime- 
washed  for  disinfection)  and  which. 
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according  to  my  opinion,  was  spared 
because  the  people,  considering  St.  An¬ 
thony  the  protector  against  any  kind 
of  infectious  disease,  were  convinced 
that  he  could  not  give  them  the  cholera 
and  could  therefore  be  left  disinfected. 
This  fresco  has  a  true  Byzantine  flavor 
and  is  strong  and  significant,  especially 
the  head  of  Christ,  showing  the  hand 
of  one  used  to  the  brush.  A  singular 
historic  value  enhances  its  importance. 
It  is  known,  but  almost  as  a  legend, 
that  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  there  existed  lay  knights  of 
St.  Anthony  del  Fuoco.  The  founder 
of  these  was  a  certain  Conte  Guico,  who 
was  accustomed  to  carry  the  body  of 
the  Saint  wherever  there  were  any  per¬ 
sons  ill  of  the  plague,  because  the  “fire”, 
was  itself  a  plague  or  a  similar  evil. 
Tosti,  in  his  Life  of  Boniface  viii,  vol. 
n,  p.  51,  speaks  of  a  certain  Jocelin, 
captain-at-arms,  who,  whenever  he 
went  to  war,  carried  with  him  the  body 
of  the  Saint  to  ensure  victory.  From 
Jocelin,  Guico  had  inherited  the  body 
of  St.  Anthony  to  carry  it  with  him 
also  as  a  talisman  against  the  enemy 
and  against  the  plague.  But  Urban  II 
forbade  this  continual  carrying  of  the 
remains  about,  and  then  Guico  founded 
a  church  for  St.  Anthony,  confiding  its 
care  to  the  Benedictines  and  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  Priory  of  St.  Anthony.  This  after¬ 
wards  became  the  property  of  the  Hos- 
pitaliers  and  because  those  afflicted  with 
the  “sacred  or  infernal  fire”  dragged 
themselves  to  the  body  of  the  Saint, 
to  be  cured,  it  was  made  into  a  hos¬ 
pital.  Thus  died  out  the  lay  order  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  Anthony  del  Fuoco 
(of  the  fire),  who  had  an  eagle  for  their 
arms,  and  arose  in  their  place  the 
Knight-Monks  whom  Boniface  VIII 
changed  from  Benedictines  into  Augus- 
tinians,  ordering  that  they  should  wear 
on  their  habit,  as  an  emblem,  the  Greek 


letter,  tau,  already  used  by  the  former, 
and  which  had  a  signification  little 
understood.  The  only  object  which 
now  recalls  this  order  of  Monks  is  this 
church  of  Ceccano,  where,  in  the  time 
of  Boniface  VIII,  lived  the  religious 
sub  regula  Sancti  Augustini.  In  the 
fresco  (Fig.  4)  we  see  the  eagle  and  the 
tau,  whilst  at  the  foot  of  the  Crucifix  is 
painted  a  bed,  rather  than  a  bier,  with 
the  cholera-stricken  cured,  perhaps,  by 
St.  Anthony.  Such  a  painting  might  be 
an  ex-voto,  all  the  more  as  the  bed  and 
the  sick  person  must  have  been  added 
after,  both  because  the  painting  is  not 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  because  it  appears  out  of  place 
and  incongruous.  In  fact,  being  a  sub¬ 
ject  requiring  much  space  for  the  painter 
to  make  a  clear  representation,  it  has 
had  to  be  crushed  into  too  small  a  space 
so  that,  whilst  it  suffers  from  an  evident 
want  of  room,  it  also  breaks  the  order 
of  construction  of  the  whole  picture, 
which  reveals  much  care  and  love  in  its 
execution  by  the  artist,  who  had  con¬ 
ceived  it  with  a  certain  symmetry  and 
painted  it  with  minute  perfection. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  Knights  in  the  picture  is  a 
manifest  proof  that  the  Augustinian 
friars,  whom  the  Chronicle  of  Fossanova 
declares  to  have  been  at  S.  Maria,  were 
really  Knights  of  St.  Anthony  of  the 
Fire.  The  fact  of  the  presence  of  this 
picture  of  St.  Anthony  in  this  church 
would  be  very  exceptional  if  this  pos¬ 
sibility  were  denied.  And  still  more 
strange  would  be  the  presence  of  the 
Saint  who  is  there  represented,  not  only 
as  the  protector  of  the  cholera-stricken, 
but  as  the  patron  of  that  Order  of 
Knights,  for  the  characteristic  emblems 
of  this  last  have  been  painted  with 
signal  care  by  the  painter.  Besides,  we 
know  that  that  order  of  Friar  Knights 
died  out  later  on  because,  as  is  well 
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I'lG.  4. — The  Christ  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  “Chevaliers  of  the  Sacred  or  Infernal  Fiie.”  Observe  the 
monstrous  eagle  oti  the  Virgin’s  cloak  and  the  bed  with  a  cholera-stricken  person  on  it 
at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix  to  the  right. 


known,  the\'  abiisecl  their  office  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  and  this  extinction  of  the 
Friars  is  contemporaneous  with  the  in¬ 
stalling  at  S.  Maria  of  twelve  priests, 
an  installation  confirmed  by  Clement 
\d,  with  a  Brief  of  the  date  of  1347, 
still  existing  in  the  \kitican  archives. 

The  other  pictures  are  seen  better  in 
the  apse  than  amongst  the  pilasters, 
where,  also,  they  have  l^een  discovered. 
Blit  if  they  belong  to  the  school  of 


Giotto,  as  is  asserted,  they  have  also  a 
mixture  of  Byzantine  style,  well  marked 
in  some.  The  first,  a  St.  Sebastian, 
very  much  injured  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  but  still  visible,  has  nothing 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  others 
because  it  has  all  their  uncertainties, 
their  frankness,  and  the  expressions  of 
primitive  unskilfulness  of  all  the  others. 
It  was  certainly  retouched  during  the 
fourteenth  century  because  the  head  is 
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of  that  period  and  the  colors  are  fresher 
and  better  preserved.  There  are  also  a 
St.  Peter  (Fig.  5)  andSt.  Paul  of  mediocre 
work,  the  former  much  injured.  Then 
there  is  a  Madonna  giving  milk  to  her 
Son  (Fig.  6),  which  gives  the  impression 
of  more  perfect  work.  After  this  there 
are  two  other  Madonnas,  both  on  flow¬ 
ered  backgrounds,  and,  on  the  adjacent 
wall,  two  saints  of  large  proportions, 
badly  preserved  and  of  very  little  value, 
and  a  Pope,  clothed  in  pontifical  gar¬ 
ments,  with  the  triple  crown,  the  crozier, 
a  book,  and  a  gloved  hand  blessing, 
with  a  red  point — perhaps  an  arrow — 
in  the  palm  and  on  the  back.  We  have 
said  that  the  great  Madonna  in  the 
midst  is  the  most  beautiful,  because  it 
is  by  far  the  most  finished  of  the  others. 
Making  the  comparison  we  see  that  the 
artist  was  much  more  capable  than  he, 
for  example,  who  painted  St.  Peter  and 
the  two  Madonnas,  which  are,  all  the 
same,  not  without  a  certain  value.  It 
is  to  be  deplored  that  this  Madonna 
should  have  been  precisely  the  fresco 
to  be  damaged  by  the  scalpel  of  an  in¬ 
experienced  hand.  Three  richly  painted 
frames  ornament  this  picture,  as  also 
the  others,  with  festoons.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  and  richness  of  these  frames  testify 
to  the  generous  intentions  of  those  who 
ordered  the  work.  The  Madonna,  on  a 
background  of  flowers  of  really  exqui¬ 
site  good  taste,  seated  on  a  bench,  like 
the  other  Madonnas,  presents  her  breast 
to  the  Child  from  the  folds  of  a  red  silk 
garment  and  a  brocade  mantle  with 
large  raised  flowers.  The  eyes  are  al¬ 
mond  shaped  and  rendered  with  great 
sweetness  and  it  is  not  marked  by  that 
primitive  uncouthness  which  we  note 
in  the  other  pictures,  especially  in  that 
of  St.  Peter,  whose  right  hand  is  even 
in  bad  perspective.  The  spontaneity  of 
the  act  and  the  sensation  conveyed  by 
the  sitting  woman,  the  ample  sensation 


Fig.  5. — Saint  Peter. 


of  strength,  are  magnificent,  and,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  expression  of  the  gesture, 
is  it  superior  to  the  other  Madonnas,  of 
which  the  third  is  slightly,  although 
graciously,  affected  in  gesture  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  pose,  like  the  Child  who  does 
not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  his 
right  hand  (Fig  7). 

A  curious  circumstance  may  be  noted 
in  this  picture,  which  is  that  the  signs 
of  chiaroscuro  in  the  nails  and  the  fin¬ 
gers  are  done  by  means  of  etching  in¬ 
stead  of  painting,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  the  other  pictures.  If  the  third 
Madonna  shows  in  many  points  the 
poor  talent  of  the  painter,  the  holy 
Pontiff,  perhaps  St.  Silverio,  born  and 
venerated  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Frosinone,  has  a  monstrous  hand.  This 
last  detail  of  the  foreshortening  of  the 
hand  is  found  exactly  the  same  in  a 
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Fig.  6. — The  Beautiful  Nursing  Madonna.  School  of 
Giotto,  retouched  in  later  times. 

fresco  of  the  school  of  Giotto  of  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  existing  at  St. 
Scholastica,  Subiaco. 

This  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
these  frescoes,  amongst  the  others,  seem 
to  be  of  the  school  of  Giotto.  Certain 
details  of  design  and  tone  are  identical, 
and  this  impression  may  be  confirmed 
by  other  facts.  We  read  in  the  De 
Sacris  Mdijiciis  of  Ciampini,  that 
Cardinal  Anibaldo  da  Ceccano  and  his 
uncle,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Stefa- 
neschi,  were  united  in  close  friendship 
with  Giotto,  so  much  so  that  it  was 
they  themselves  who  ordered  the  work 
in  the  Vatican  Basilica.  Torrigio,  in  the 
Grotte  Vaticane  (1639,  Part  ii,  p.  163) 
writes  that  Giotto  was  paid  by  Cardinal 
Stefaneschi  himself  for  his  work,  and 
Tiberio  Alfarano  in  his  Descrizione 


della  Basilica  Vaticana  affirms  the 
same.  It  is  even  known  that  the  fam¬ 
ous  mosaic  of  the  Navicella,  today  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Vatican  Basilica, 
brought  to  Giotto  two  thousand  golden 
florins,  jiaid  by  Stefaneschi  himself. 
This  latter  was  exceedingly  generous, 
and  it  is  known  that  he  gave  to  the 
\Atican  Basilica  a  most  precious  codex 
done  in  miniature  by  the  celebrated 
Oderisio  of  Gubbio.  Both  Stefaneschi 
and  Cardinal  Anibaldo  were  of  Cec¬ 
cano  and  were  most  certainly  protec¬ 
tors  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiume.  We  know 
that  Innocent  Ill  in  a  Brief  dictated  at 
Sora  in  1208  (Baluzzo,  Lettere  di  Inno- 
cenzo  III)  took  under  his  special  pro¬ 
tection  the  church,  the  possessions  and 
the  rights  of  the  abbey,  cpioting,  almost 
as  if  feeling  a  scruple  al)out  it — as  we 
read  in  the  original  of  the  Brief  existing 
in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican — 
La  Charta  Lihertatis  concessa  in  Origine 
da  Giovanni,  Signore  di  Ceccano.  It  also 
seems  that  Gregory  VI  confirmed  the 
Brief,  but  Presutti  in  his  “Regesta 
Onorii  III”  asserts  that  Honorius  did 
so.  This  proves  to  us  that  the  abbey 
not  only  enjoyed  ancient  privileges,  but 
was  powerful  and  rich  on  account  of 
the  protection  of  the  Popes  themselves. 
From  this  it  seems  most  probable  that 
Cardinal  Stefaneschi,  rich  and  munifi¬ 
cent,  certainly  would  have  been  a  bene¬ 
factor  to  this  church  where  was  also 
venerated  a  miraculous  Madonna. 
Neither  would  the  Abbots  themselves 
— who  always  sought  for  higher  pro¬ 
tection — have  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
presence  in  Ceccano  of  such  eminent, 
powerful,  and  rich  personages.  From 
all  this  we  may  gather  that  the  pupils 
of  Giotto  may  well  have  been  the 
authors  of  some  of  the  frescoes,  when 
we  remember  that  their  Master  painted 
in  the  Vatican  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Stefaneschi  of  Ceccano  and  that  the 
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pupils  could  easily  have  been  brought 
to  his  native  place.  The  Byzantine  tone 
of  certain  frescoes  need  not  make  us 
change  our  opinion,  since  this  tone  is 
especially  in  the  great  fresco  of  St. 
Anthony  of  the  Fire  and  in  some  others. 
It  is  not  common  to  all.  Indeed,  some 
do  not  possess  it  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  has  asserted  that  the 
church  was  decorated  with  so  many 
pictures  at  one  period  of  time.  Some 
of  these,  without  doubt,  are  older  than 
the  others,  a  fact  proved  also  by  other 
circumstances.  The  pictures  of  the  apse, 
for  example,  have  a  special  style  of 
their  own.  One,  discovered  quite  lately, 
which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
church,  exactly  behind  the  wall  of  the 
fagade,  is  evidently  more  recent  than 
those  of  the  apse.  The  most  ancient 
fresco,  then,  would  be  that  most  ven¬ 
erated  one  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is 
situated  in  the  left  nave,  behind  the 
beautiful  pulpit.  The  disordered  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  pictures,  the  making 
use  of  every  corner,  evidently  done  after 
the  painting  of  the  great  spaces,  show 
us  that  the  paintings  belong  to  different 
epochs.  In  any  case  those  already  lib- 


Fig.  7. — A  Madonna.  School  of  Giotto,  retouched. 


erated  from  the  lime  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  those  still  covered. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  discoveries  to  be 
made  under  the  government,  which  has 
recently  acquired  the  church,  may  give 
us  more  light  on  the  subject. 

Rome,  Italy 


TO  AN  OLD  COREAN  TEMPLE  GONG 


When  from  some  incommunicable  dream 
Your  soul  with  startled,  human  cry  awoke. 

And  with  the  voice  of  ancient  living  spoke. 

Making  the  fleeting  moment,  that  we  deem 

So  small,  one  with  eternity,  a  gleam 

Of  light  athwart  my  soul’s  old  memories  broke  .  .  . 

I  was  aware  of  strange,  familiar  folk 

In  prayer  .  .  .  and  you,  hung  from  the  temple  beam  .  .  . 

And  as  their  pulsing  spirit  spoke  through  you. 

Stirring  in  me  that  rare  remembraneing. 

This  life  of  earth  was  so  with  mystery  blent 
That  for  a  space  nor  self  nor  time  I  knew. 

What  a  great  pang  of  beauty  shuddering. 

As  it  were  God,  and  I  His  instrument. 

New  York  City  EDNA  KINGSLEY  WALLACE 


[15] 
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A  Section  of  the  Facade  of  the  Superstructure  of  the  so-called  “House  of  the  Magician,” 
the  most  commanding  monument  in  the  city  of  Uxmal,  Yucatan. 


LA  CASA  DEL  ADIVINO,  UXMAL,  YUCATAN 

William  H.  Holmes 


AMONG  the  many  richly  embel- 
yuA  lished  temples  now  found  in  a 
^  A  state  of  ruin  in  Yucatan,  none 
excel  in  beauty  of  design  the  so-called 
“House  of  the  Magician,”  the  most 
commanding  monument  in  the  city  of 
Uxmal.  The  illustration  opposite  repre¬ 
sents  a  section  of  the  facade  of  the  super¬ 
structure.  The  unique  chapel-like  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  foreground  does  not  com¬ 
municate  in  any  way  with  the  temple 
above,  but  is  set  against  and  at  the 
base  partly  into  the  face  of  the  pyramid. 
It  was  reached  from  the  ground  by  a 
stairway  sixty  feet  in  height,  now  in  a 
complete  state  of  ruin.  This  building 
has  two  rooms  without  opening  other 
than  the  doorway,  which  is  of  elegant 
design,  and  the  entire  fagade  is  covered 
with  embellishments  that  must  chal¬ 
lenge  the  admiration  of  all  students. 

The  overdoor  panel  was  occupied  by 
a  great  mask  in  high  relief,  portions  of 
which  remain,  while  in  the  lateral  panels, 
mutilated  human  figures  in  high  relief 
project  from  the  richly  carved  back¬ 
ground.  Most  striking  of  all  is  the 
treatment  of  the  corners  at  the  right 
and  left,  each  of  which  is  embellished 
with  seven  superposed  masks  repre¬ 
senting  the  snouted  serpent-bird  deity 
of  Mayan  mythology.  The  upturned 
recurved  snouts,  bearing  symbolic  de¬ 
vices,  are  especially  characteristic  of 
Yucatecan  mural  design,  as  are  also  the 
eyes,  teeth,  tusks,  and  ear-ornaments 
of  the  masks.  Immediately  above  the 
flat  roof  of  this  structure  is  seen  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  zone  of  the  rear  wall 
of  the  building  which  crowns  the  pyra¬ 
mid.  The  exquisite  lace-like  mosaic  of 
the  two  great  panels  drawn  with  the 


most  scrupulous  care  by  Catherwood, 
himself  an  architect,  is  without  parallel 
in  native  American  art.  The  upper 
story  of  this  building  is  embellished 
with  formal  masks,  but  the  cornice  is 
so  badly  broken  down  that  its  char¬ 
acter  cannot  be  fully  made  out. 

The  opposite  front  of  the  monument 
is  ascended  by  an  exceedingly  steep 
and  wide  stairway  about  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stephens,  cluster  most  gruesome 
stories  of  the  sacrificial  orgies  of  the 
ancients.  “The  padre  Cogolludo,  the 
historian,  says  that  he  once  ascended 
these  steps,  and  ‘that  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  descend  he  repented;  his 
sight  failed  him,  and  he  was  in  some 
danger.’  He  adds,  that  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  building,  which  he  calls 
‘small  chapels,’  were  the  ‘idols,’  and 
that  there  they  made  sacrifices  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Beyond  doubt, 
this  lofty  building  was  a  great  teocali, 
‘El  grande  de  los  Kues,’  the  great  tem¬ 
ple  of  idols  worshipped  by  the  people 
of  Uxmal,  consecrated,  by  their  most 
mysterious  rites,  the  holiest  of  their  holy 
places.”  The  padre  then  proceeds  to 
relate  in  much  detail  an  exceedingly 
gruesome  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  which,  as  we  well  know,  was  a 
leading  feature  of  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  the  Aztecs;  but  that  he  had 
any  real  knowledge  of  such  sacrifice  by 
the  worshippers  in  this  particular  tem¬ 
ple  may  well  be  doubted.  We  know, 
however,  that  while  religion  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development  of  all 
that  was  refined  and  poetic  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  race,  it  retained  in  its  sacred 
practices  survivals  from  the  very  depths 
of  savagery. 


Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  March  29,  ^9^7 '•  The  Cast,  with  the  Chorus  and  Barbarian  Soldiers. 


King  Thoas,  preceded  by  Fan-bearers,  has  just  entered  with  his  guard;  the  Chorus  makes  obeisance. 


THE  GREEK  PLAY  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

Francis  W.  Kelsey 


The  conditions  attending  the  pres- 
entation  of  an  ancient  Greek 
drama  in  the  original  are  now 
very  different  from  what  they  were  two 
or  three  decades  ago.  In  most  universi¬ 
ties  there  is  no  longer  a  relatively  large 
body  of  students  who  have  translated 
plays  of  iEischylus  or  Sophocles  or  Euri¬ 
pides  in  class,  who  can  be  relied  on  to 
furnish  an  adequate  audience.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  present  time  much 
more  attention  is  given  to  college  dra¬ 
matics  than  formerly,  and  it  is  easier  to 
find  actors  for  parts  in  classical  plays 
who  have  been  tested  by  previous  expe¬ 
rience  in  acting.  A  more  general  famil¬ 
iarity  with  operatic  performances,  too, 
has  accustomed  American  playgoers  to 
the  association  of  music  with  acting  on 
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the  stage,  and  in  recent  years  the  vogue 
of  moving  pictures  has  trained  student 
audiences  to  follow  the  unfolding  of  a 
dramatic  plot  without  reliance  on 
spoken  words.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  advance  of  archaeological  in¬ 
vestigation  and  publication  in  the  past 
quarter  century  has  made  available 
much  material  which  is  directly  useful 
in  solving  the  problem  of  staging  a 
Greek  drama  as  well  as  in  designing  the 
costumes. 

With  these  conditions  in  mind  the 
Classical  Club  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  composed  chiefly  of  students 
but  with  the  teaching  force  of  the 
classical  departments  as  honorary  mem¬ 
bers,  undertook  to  present  a  play  in 
Greek.  It  was  their  purpose  to  convey, 


Part  of  recognition  scene.  From  left  to  right,  Orestes,  Pylades,  Iphigenia,  Leader  of  the  Chorus. 
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if  possible,  to  a  predominantly  Greek- 
less  audience,  an  impression  of  the 
beauty  and  power  of  the  Greek  drama, 
without  pedantry  or  affectation ;  in  other 
words,  to  carry  an  ancient  plot  in  this 
ancient  speech  “across  the  footlights.” 

So  ambitious  a  project  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  have  been  seriously  considered 
except  for  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  an  unusual  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Professor  Albert  A.  Stanley, 
whose  handling  of  the  ancient  modes 
in  previous  compositions  has  been  full 
of  musical  imagination,  and  quite  free 
from  academic  frigidity,  had  expressed 
a  willingness  to  compose  music  for  a 
chorus.  Prof.  H.  A.  Kenyon,  who 
unites  a  knowledge  of  classic  drama 
with  a  knowledge  of  music  and  a  re¬ 
markable  command  of  stage  effects, 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  attempt 
an  adjustment  of  a  Greek  play  to  mod¬ 
ern  scenic  conditions;  and  finally,  it 
chanced  that  this  year  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Classical  Club  there  were 
several  students  who  had  had  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  amateur  plays,  includ¬ 
ing  nearly  all  the  young  men  who, 
under  Professor  Kenyon’s  direction, 
gave  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus  in 
March  of  1916. 

The  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians, 
by  Euripides,  was  the  play  chosen  for 
presentation,  both  because  of  its  human 
interest  and  because  of  the  opportunity 
it  afforded,  in  the  chorus  of  maidens, 
for  pleasing  effects  in  music  and  danc¬ 
ing. 

In  preparing  the  costumes,  Scythian 
as  well  as  Greek,  the  ancient  evidence 
was  reviewed  by  the  teaching  force  of 
the  Greek  department,  in  respect  to 
texture  and  color  as  well  as  the  shape 
and  fit  of  garments.  The  designing 
was  done  by  Dr.  Orma  F.  Butler,  who 
for  details  relied  largely  on  the  evidence 
of  vase-paintings.  Much  study  was  de- 


Athena  with  Gorgon  Head  on  ^Egis,  the  dea  ex  macMna. 
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Chorus  at  right  and  left,  Soldiers  of  Thoas  at  the  corners  of  the  Temple.  Foreground,  at  right.  Soldiers  liringing 
in  Crestes  and  Pylades  as  Captives;  at  left.  Leader  of  the  Chorus.  In  front  of  the  Temple  Doors,  Iphigenia. 


voted  to  the  coltjr  scheme.  The  chcnTis, 
sixteen  in  luimber,  and  the  leader  of 
the  chorus,  wore  white  chitons  with  a 
simple  band  of  gold  near  the  bottom. 
The  himation  of  the  leader  also  was 
white;  in  those  of  the  chorus  eight  deli¬ 
cate  colors  were  used,  grouped  in  eight 
pairs.  The  costumes  of  Iphigenia, 
Orestes,  l^ylades,  Thoas,  Pallas  Athena, 
and  the  minor  characters  were  worked 
out  with  much  pains,  but  involve  too 
much  detail  to  be  described  here.  All 
colors  harmonized,  and  the  pictorial 
effects  of  the  stage  groupings  gratified 
the  eye.  The  basal  cokm,  to  which  all 
the  others  were  adapted,  was  a  vivid 
flame  color  used  in  the  decoration  of 
the  costume  of  Ii:)higenia.  All  matching 
of  colors  was  done  by  electric  light,  so 
as  to  contorm  to  the  conditions  of  stage 
lighting. 

In  the  presentation,  on  the  evening  of 
March  29,  the  play  was  cut  somewhat, 
those  passages  being  omitted  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  could  not  easily  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  action.  The  music  was 


limited  t(;  six  chcn'al  i)assages.  The 
actors  made  no  attempt  to  intone  or 
declaim,  but  interpreted  their  parts 
dramatically,  as  in  a  modern  play;  the 
women’s  ])arts  were  taken  by  women. 
That  the  chorus  might  have  greater 
freedom  of  movement  the  difficult  music 
was  sung  by  a  concealed  chorus  of 
trained  singers,  supported  by  two  flutes, 
two  clarinets,  a  harp,  and  a  piano, 
suggesting  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
(luality  of  the  ancient  instruments.  The 
arrangement  of  the  stage  in  the  Hill 
Auditorium,  where  the  play  was  given, 
precluded  an  orchestra:  the  altar  (an 
ancient  puteal)  was  placed  near  the 
side  of  the  stage,  and  the  evolutions  of 
the  chorus  were  modified  accordingly, 
though  the  dances  not  only  conformed 
to  the  ancient  rhythms,  but  attempted 
also  to  reproduce  ancient  steps.  The 
scenery  of  the  stage,  specially  designed 
for  the  play,  is  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Among  the  audience  were  many 
Greeks,  from  Detroit  and  other  near- 
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Recognition  scene;  Background,  at  right  and  left,  Chorus;  foreground,  from  right  to  left,  Iphigenia,  Orestes, 

Leader  of  the  Chorus,  and  Pylades. 


by  cities;  before  the  play  began  they 
were  briefly  addressed  in  modern  Greek 
by  Professor  Meader,  a  former  member 
of  the  American  School  in  Athens,  who 
explained  the  differences  between  the 
modern  Greek  pronunciation  and  that 
used  on  the  stage.  From  the  first  lines 
of  the  play  both  the  Greeks  and  the 
rest  of  the  audience  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  end.  So  intense  was 
the  interest  that  the  brief  intermission, 
introduced  before  the  last  stasimon  to 
rest  both  audience  and  actors,  proved 
to  be  quite  unnecessary.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  lasted  somewhat  less  than  two 
hours. 

The  cost  of  the  production  (this  in 
response  to  inquiries)  was  somewhat 
less  than  seven  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  expenditure  was  more  than  met 
by  the  receipts  for  admission,  so  that 
there  was  a  small  balance  left  for  the 


Red  Cross;  for  to  this  organization  the 
Classical  Club  had  voted  to  contribute 
any  surplus.  The  music  and  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  dances  (this  again  in  answer 
to  questions)  will  probably  be  made 
accessible  by  publication;  but  it  is  im¬ 
practicable  to  loan  the  costumes,  al¬ 
though  several  requests  for  them  have 
already  been  received. 

Of  the  effect  produced  by  the  play 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  speak,  in  view 
of  the  account  published  by  Prof. 
H.  H.  Yeames  in  The  Nation  for  April 
19,  and  The  Classical  Weekly  for  May 
7,  1917.  The  teaching  force  of  the 
classical  departments  feel  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  encouraged  the 
Classical  Club  to  give  the  play,  not 
only  for  other  reasons,  but  especially 
because  of  the  interest  which  it  stimu¬ 
lated  in  Greek  studies. 

University  of  Michigan 


Fig.  15. — Reconstruction  of  a  round  temple  combining  the  features  both  of  tlie  Pantheon  and 

the  round  temples,  so  called,  of  Vesta. 


Fig.  I. — A  Piranesi  Frontispiece. 


GIAMBATTISTA  PIRANESI,*  MASTER  ENGRAVER 

Ralph  Van  Deman  Magoffin 


NO  one  really  knows  engravings 
until  he  has  studied  the  work  of 
Piranesi,  the  Piranesi  whom  De 
Quincey  and  Coleridge  called  “The 
Rembrandt  of  Etchers,”  and  “The  Poet 
Laureate  of  the  Ruins,”  and  who  is 
often  called  “The  Rembrandt  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  the  Piranesi  who  takes  place 
alongside  Winckelmann  as  one  of  the 
two  men  who  brought  about  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  revival  of  classical  art. 

Giovanni  Battista,  or  Giambattista, 
Piranesi  was  born  in  Venice  in  1720 


*  In  the  preparation  of  this  article  the  author  has  read 
and  taken  his  statements  of  fact  from  the  following 
articles  and  books:  R.  Bloomfield,  Architectural  Draw¬ 
ing  and  Draughtsmen,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Bulletin,  xii,  1914,  No.  72;  Brush  and  Paint,  x,  p.  276; 
Burlington  Art  Magazine,  xxiv,  p.  199  (complete  list 
of  Piranesi’s  work);  Century  Magazine,  Lxxxii,  1911, 
pp.  126  ff. ;  G.  Dupiessis,  Histoire  de  la  Gravure;  A. 
Giesecke,  Meister  der  Graphik,  Bd.  iv;  W.  M.  Ivins  in 
The  Print-Collector' s  Quarterly,  v,  1915,  pp.  191-219: 
B.  B.  Moore  in  The  Print-Collector’ s  Quarterly,  ii,  1912, 
pp.  104-46,  341-63;  The  Nation,  xciii,  iqii,  pp. 
250  ff. :  A.  Samuel,  Piranesi;  R.  Sturgis,  The  Etchings 
of  Piranesi  (F.  Keppel  &  Co.,  Booklets). 

Special  thanks  is  due  the  Peabody  Institute  of 
Baltimore  and  its  librarian,  Mr.  John  Parker,  by  whose 
courtesy  the  works  of  Piranesi  were  made  available  for 
study  and  for  reproduction. 


and  died  in  Rome  in  1778.  It  is  said 
that  he  began  to  draw  when  he  was 
only  eight  years  of  age,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  famous  even  before  the  day 
of  the  appearance  of  his  first  published 
work  in  1748.  There  are  several  good 
likenesses  of  Piranesi,  one  or  another 
of  which  appears  as  a  frontispiece  in 
the  books  on  Piranesi.  The  one  usually 
seen  is  from  an  engraving  ma,de  by 
Piranesi’s  son  Francesco  after  the  An- 
gelini-Piroli  statue  that  was  finally 
placed  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Aventino,  which  Piranesi  had  restored 
about  1765.  The  statue  is  full  length 
and  portrays  Piranesi  clad  in  a  Roman 
toga  leaning  thoughtfully  on  his  right 
hand,  his  right  elbow  supported  on  a 
herm.  Another,  a  bust,  is  the  engraving 
by  Polanzani  in  1750,  which  must  be  a 
likeness,  it  is  so  crudely  realistic.  But  we 
have  chosen  for  this  article  the  less  well- 
known  engraving  (Fig.  2)  by  Francesco 
Piranesi  done  in  I77g  after  the  painting 
of  Giuseppe  Cades.  No  one  can  see 
this  portrait  and  not  recognize  that 
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Fig.  2. — (iiovaiini  Battista  Piranesi  of  X’enice, 
Architect. 


here,  except  for  the  idealistic  treatment 
of  the  hair,  is  a  splendid  likeness  of  a 
man  of  noble  parts. 

Piranesi  came  to  Rome  from  X’enice 
and  for  a  time  worked  on  theatrical 
painting:  under  Valeriani,  a  master  of 
perspective,  who  owed  his  own  training 
to  Ricci  and  I^annini,  followers  in  their 
turn,  on  the  imaginative  landscape  side, 
of  Gellee  (Claude  de  Lorrain).  In  1738 
Piranesi  began  to  study  etching  under 
Giuseppe  \"asi,  a  Sicilian,  whose  views 
of  Rome  are  said  to  have  led  Goethe  to 
visit  Italy.  In  1743  Piranesi  went  back 
to  Venice,  where  he  studied  under  Tie¬ 
polo,  the  painter  and  etcher,  who  culti¬ 
vated  especially  the  romantic  style  of 
composition.  T^iranesi’s  studies,  there¬ 
fore,  as  well  as  his  early  training  under 


his  father,  who  was  a  mason,  and  under 
his  maternal  uncle,  who  was  an  archi¬ 
tect  and  engineer,  all  helped  to  give 
young  Piranesi,  who  was  precocious 
besides,  a  perfectly  laid  foundation  for 
what  was  to  be  his  life  work. 

Nearly  all  writers  who  have  studied 
Piranesi  have  found  a  certain  wild  ele¬ 
ment  of  genius  in  his  work.  The  story 
of  his  early  youth,  which  seems  to  have 
been  rather  cyclonic  in  its  nature,  prob¬ 
ably  has  had  an  undue  influence  on 
criticism.  Piranesi  is  said  to  have  at- 
temi)ed  to  kill  his  master  Vasi  because 
he  believed  that  some  of  the  methods 
in  handling  the  biting-in  acid  on  the 
plates  were  being  concealed  by  his  mas¬ 
ter.  His  second  love  affair  also  has  in 
it  much  which  shows  the  nature  of  the 
man.  In  the  Forum  at  Rome,  one  day 
Piranesi  saw  a  boy  and  girl,  who  turned 
out  to  be  children  of  the  gardener  of 
Prince  Corsini.  The  girl’s  face  and  her 
flashing  black  eyes  were,  to  Piranesi, 
j)roof  that  she  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  He  asked  who 
they  were,  then  made  a  violent  proposal 
of  marriage  to  the  young  girl  on  the 
s|3ot,  went  to  see  her  parents,  overcame 
their  objections  by  his  fierce  arguments, 
and  married  their  daughter,  all  in  five 
days. 

But  when  one  examines  all  of  Pira¬ 
nesi’s  iilates  (there  is  a  complete  set  in 
the  library  of  the  Peabody  Institue  of 
Baltimore)  it  will  be  found  that  only 
one  set  of  plates,  the  Carceri,  the  de¬ 
signs  of  which  unrolled  themselves  to 
Piranesi  during  an  attack  of  fever,  is 
at  all  madly  fantastic  in  conception. 
FTom  that  particular  book  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  a  too  sweeping  generalization  has 
been  made  as  to  Piranesi’s  wild  genius. 
To  be  sure,  he  introduced  human  fig¬ 
ures  to  enliven  his  drawings,  and  to 
help  show  the  size  of  the  ruins  by  com¬ 
parison,  but  it  was  a  tradition  from 
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Fig.  3. — Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  at  Paestum  in  Southern  Italy. 


his  masters  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  picturesque  ivy  and  moss-covered 
ruins  of  the  Campagna  and  of  Rome, 
and  their  denizens  the  beggars  and  rob¬ 
bers,  and  indeed  these  do  add  a  certain 
wild  element  to  many  of  his  engravings. 
Bold  strokes  and  intensity  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  drawings  that  seem  to  strive  to 
be  all  foreground,  a  tempestuous  sky 
for  a  background  more  often  than  fleecy 
quiet  clouds,  such  as  were  drawn  by 
Rossini,  all  these  there  are,  but  they 
transcend  wild  impressionism. 

Let  us  look  at  an  engraving  from  the 
Paestum  series,  which  belongs  to  his 
early  work  (Fig.  3).  This  interior  of 
the  “Temple  of  Neptune’’  with  its  super¬ 
imposed  columns  shows  Piranesi’s  won¬ 
derful  execution,  his  keen  interest  in  his 
subject,  and  his  genius  for  handling 


perspective.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  sus¬ 
picion  here  of  what  came  to  be  the  only 
fault  that  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
namely  his  extreme  contrasts  of  dark 
and  light.  But  Piranesi  loved  blacks. 
He  could  draw  translucent  shadow,  and 
he  knew  as  well  as  did  Rembrandt  how 
to  make  his  whites  and  blacks  accentu¬ 
ate  each  other. 

It  has  been  a  great  temptation  to 
some  of  Piranesi’s  later  biographers  to 
forget  to  give  due  credit  to  his  prede¬ 
cessors  for  their  influence.  It  was  a 
greater  temptation  to  Piranesi’s  imme¬ 
diate  successors  and  imitators  not  to 
give  him  any  credit  at  all  for  his  influ¬ 
ence  upon  them.  Palladio’s  Architettura 
appeared  in  Italy  in  1589,  and  not  many 
years  later  Domenico  Fontana  brought 
out  his  folio  illustrating  his  methods  in 
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Fig.  4. — Two  arches  of  a  triple  aqueduct  left  as  a  gate  when  the  Emperor  Aurelian  built  his  wall  around  Rome 

in  the  third  century  a.d. 


setting  up  the  obelisk  in  the  piazza  of 
St.  lYter’s  (the  story  of  la  Giiglia  and 
the  wetting  of  the  ropes  is  well  known). 
Then  came  Montano,  Bernini,  Rainaldi, 
X'aleriani,  Ricci,  and  Pannini.  But  these 
men  jirogressively  had  stressed  the  ro¬ 
mantic  clement  in  the  materials  left 
from  ancient  times,  until  one  may  say 
the  classical  tradition  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  entirely  overthrown.  TO  PIRA- 
N  KS 1— WITH  WI NCKELM  ANN— 
BELONGS  THE  CREDIT  FOR  RE¬ 
ESTABLISHING  THE  CLASSICAL 
TRADITION. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  find  out  and 
to  recognize  how  much  the  classic  re¬ 
vival  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Eng¬ 
land  owes  to  Piranesi.  Among  his  vari¬ 
ous  employers  was  Robert  Adam,  and 
in  the  Adam  book  on  architecture,  fur¬ 


niture,  and  interior  decoration,  were 
plates  etched  by  Piranesi,  and  many  a 
piece  of  furniture  called  “Adam”  might 
better  be  called  “Piranesi.”  The  same 
debt  to  a  fairly  great  extent  is  due  him 
from  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Barto- 
lozzi,  Wedgwood,  Flaxman,  Chambers, 
the  architect  of  Somerset  House,  Sir 
John  Soane,  the  designer  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  Robert  Mylne,  who 
built  Old  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Some  of 
Piranesi’s  own  designs  and  always  his 
influence  bulk  very  large  in  the  work  of 
all  of  these  men,  and  very  little  credit 
has  he  had  for  any  of  it  until  withiTi  the 
past  few  years. 

As  marvelous  as  anything  else  about 
Piranesi  is  the  amount  of  engraving  he 
did.  In  addition  to  much  other  work  he 
etched  over  1300  large  plates,  which  is 
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Fig.  5. — Ruins  of  the  Neronian  aqueduct,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  now  inside  a  private  garden  in  Rome. 


a  little  better  than  one  in  every  two 
weeks  over  a  period  of  thirty-five  years. 
He  worked  so  like  a  madman  in  doing 
them,  that  his  temper  as  well  as  his 
health  often  suffered.  But  it  is  almost 
unbelievable  to  think  that  a  man  could 
turn  out  so  rapidly  such  work  as  the 
plates  from  which  the  engravings  (Fig. 
4)  of  the  old  Porta  Praenestina  (Porta 
Maggiore)  and  the  Neronian  aqueduct 
(Fig.  5)  were  made.  The  multitudinous 
detail,  the  archaeological  accuracy,  the 
artistic  tout  ensemble,  of  the  gate, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  two  arches 
of  the  triple  aqueduct  used  by  Aurelian 
as  a  gate  in  his  new  wall  around  Rome, 
strike  one  with  all  the  force  that  verity 
and  skill  can  induce.  The  line  of  arches 
in  their  picturesque  dilapidation  (Fig.  5) 
is  drawn  so  that  it  runs  off  into  limitless 


distance,  and  the  strength  and  height 
of  the  construction  are  enhanced  by  a 
skilful  treatment  of  the  arch  openings, 
and  by  the  inset  wall. 

The  fourteen  plates  (sixteen  in  second 
state)  in  which  Piranesi’s  best  tech¬ 
nical  work  is  displayed,  comprise  the 
set  called  Le  Carceri  d' Invenzione.  These 
plates  portray  an  idea  in  black  and 
white  of  a  “boundless  penitentiary, 
stretching  to  beyond  the  crack  of 
doom.’’  The  engravings  are,  however, 
so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  quote  Samuel  about  them : 
“The  hopelessness  of  these  interminable 
ladders  of  stairs  with  the  figure  advanc¬ 
ing  continually,  without,  however,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  make  any  progress,  seems  to 
paralyze  the  vitality  of  the  onlooker.’’ 
They  show  imagination,  temperament. 
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Fig.  6.—  Tlie  Arch  of  Titus,  showing  the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick  brought  by  Titus  from  the  spoils 

of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 


and  etching -tool  manipulation,  and 
give  the  effect  of  great  immensity  of 
space  and  distance.  The  Carceri  en¬ 
gravings  seem  to  re|)resent  in  Piranesi’s 
temj^cramcntal  experience  about  the 
same  necessity  for  an  outlet  as  “Das 
Spiel  tier  Wcllcn”  and  others  of  the  same 
sort  do  among  the  paintings  of  Bdcklin. 

Piranesi  found  great  delight  in  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  which  is  in  Rome  on  the 
ridge  between  the  Forum  and  the  Colos¬ 
seum.  Two  of  his  engravings  of  this 
arch  will  show  treatment  of  the  same 
monument  from  two  different  points  of 
view.  In  one  engraving  the  black,  in 
the  other  the  light,  predominates.  The 
heavy  shadow  on  the  interior  of  the 
arch  (Fig.  6)  only  serves  to  accentuate 
the  sofhting  and  the  hne  relief  inside 
the  arch  of  that  part  of  Titus’  triumphal 


procession  which  carried  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick.  The  light  back¬ 
ground  of  the  wall  and  road  leads  down¬ 
ward,  it  will  be  noticed,  and  brings  the 
eye  {Dast  the  black  corner  of  the  house, 
past  the  trees  and  directly  into  the  arch. 
In  the  other  engraving  (Fig.  7)  the 
arch  is  still  the  foreground  of  the -pic¬ 
ture,  and  its  attic  with  the  inscription, 
and  the  sofhting  and  the  relief  of  Titus 
in  his  triumphal  chariot  are  still  the 
chief  points  for  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
But  there  is  more  Ijeyond.  Through 
the  arch  are  the  “giant  porches’’  of  the 
Basilica  of  Maxentius,  and  off  and  down 
to  the  left  past  the  carefully  drawn 
Villa  Farnese,  are  the  three  columns  of 
the  temple  of  Castor,  the  columns  of 
the  temple  of  Saturn,  and  the  Senate 
house  l)eyond  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 
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Fig.  7. — The  Arch  of  Titus,  looking  towards  the  Roman  Forum.  Titus  in  his  triumphal  chariot  is  portrayed  on 

the  relief  inside  the  arch. 


Piranesi  has  filled  in  his  sky  in  a  quite 
different  manner  in  the  two  engravings, 
the  tops  of  the  trees  serving  to  fill  the 
one,  a  curling  black  cloud  the  other. 

In  the  triumphal  column  with  its 
winding  band  of  relief  sculpture,  the 
Romans  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
anticipated  the  moving-picture  reel. 
The  famous  column  of  Trajan  is  wound 
about  with  the  sculptured  story  of  the 
Dacian  war.  The  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  work  necessary  to  delineate  the 
features  and  dress  and  seeming  move¬ 
ment  of  the  hundreds  of  figures  on  five 
or  six  half  bands  of  a  curving  column 
face  appealed  to  Piranesi.  These  en¬ 
gravings,  however,  on  a  small  scale  lose 
their  effectiveness.  But  Piranesi  also 
drew  some  of  the  soldiers  in  larger  size. 
One  of  the  best  shows  two  legionaries 


wading  a  river  in  Dacia  (Fig.  9).  The 
standard  bearer  is  in  front  nearing  the 
bank.  He  holds  his  shield  and  carries 
the  standard  of  the  legion  over  his 
shoulder.  He  wears  a  lion’s  head  cap, 
and  looks  back  at  his  companion  who 
holds  high  above  his  head  his  shield,  in 
which  are  to  be  seen  his  cloak,  belt, 
sword,  and  helmet.  Piranesi  had  some 
difficulty  in  filling  up  the  rest  of  the 
field,  and  resorted  to  putting  in  more 
standards  and  some  descriptive  matter 
as  a  background. 

The  next  two  plates  have  been  chosen 
to  give  two  of  Piranesi’s  etchings  which 
have  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  ac¬ 
centuate  size,  and  to  obtain  that  result 
the  spectator  is  brought  to  look  at  the 
constructions  as  he  might  be  expected 
to  see  them  from  a  bird’s-eye  point  of 


Fig.  8. — The  Colosseum  in  Rome.  The  shrines  of  the  Via  Crucis  stood  about  the  arena  until  the  year  1870. 
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view.  Archaeologically  the  engraving 
(Fig.  8)  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheater, 
usually  called  the  Colosseum,  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  because  it  shows  the  state  of 
the  interior  of  the  building  before  part 
of  the  arena  was  laid  bare  to  examine 
the  substruction,  and  while  the  shrines 
of  the  Via  Crucis — like  those  still 
around  the  great  plane  tree  on  the 
Galleria  di  Sopra  near  Castel  Gandolfo 
above  the  Alban  Lake — were  still  where 
the  papal  government  had  erected  them. 
The  tiny  figures  make  the  vast  size  of 
the  Colosseum  even  more  impressive 
perhaps  than  it  really  is.  But  here  we 
have  a  piece  of  work  of  the  sort  which 
is  the  delight  of  Piranesi.  The  drawing 
of  the  Emissarium  (Fig.  1 1)  and  the  tem¬ 
ple  reconstruction  (Fig.  15,  p.  24)  are 
others  of  the  same  kind  as  this  one  of 
the  Colosseum,  namely,  plates  which  are 
full  to  the  edge  with  the  subject,  where 
there  is  room  for  nothing  else,  and 
where  the  entirety  of  the  design  strikes 
one  compellingly  all  at  once. 

Flow  very  different  in  every  respect 
is  the  drawing  (Fig.  10)  of  St.  Peter’s 
and  its  piazza.  To  be  sure  the  Vatican 
is  there  on  one  side,  and  various  build¬ 
ings  on  the  other,  and  the  towers  of  the 
mediaeval  wall  relieve  to  some  extent 
the  monotony  of  the  sky  line,  but  St. 
Peter’s — the  dome  of  which,  as  we  all 
know,  cannot  be  seen  for  the  facade 
when  one  is  close  by — to  which  the  eye 
is  irresistibly  carried,  is  almost  dwarfed 
by  the  extravagant  exaggeration  of  per¬ 
spective  in  the  colonnade,  which,  of 
course,  is  meant  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  vast  grandeur  that  Piranesi  felt 
the  architects  had  failed  to  convey. 

The  splendid  masonry  of  the  outlet, 
or  Emissarium,  of  the  Alban  Lake  below 
Castel  Gandolfo  (Eig.  ii)  appealed 
strongly  to  Piranesi’s  practical  side,  and 
in  our  illustration  the  importance  of  the 
construction  is  forced  upon  our  atten- 


Fig.  9. — A  bit  of  relief  from  the  Column  of  Trajan.  A 
standard-bearer  and  legionary  soldier  wading 
a  river  in  Dacia 


tion.  The  pyramidal  tomb  of  Cestius 
(Fig.  13)  near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo, 
through  which  the  road  to  Ostia  ran, 
is  also  interesting,  in  great  part  because 
of  the  construction  itself,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  Piranesi  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contrast  ancient  with  medi¬ 
aeval  things,  nearly  always  to  the  dis¬ 
tinct  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  did  not  need  to  distort  or 
minimize  the  one  to  exalt  the  other 
unfairly. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  mod¬ 
ern  photography,  there  are  more  classic 
motives  to  be  found  in  Piranesi  than  in 
any  other  source.  Just  how  the  man 
came  to  have  such  pure  taste  in  so 
debased  an  age  is  beyond  understand¬ 
ing.  To  learn  how  great  has  been  his 
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I-  IG.  10 — St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican  [’alace.  The  e.xaggerated  perspective  of  the  piazza  increases  the  impression 

of  size  and  grandeur. 


unacknowledged  influence  should  make 
us  now  all  the  more  ready  to  do  him 
honor,  and  to  make  all  the  rejoaration 
possible  by  recognizing  that  influence. 
Ilis  influence  on  later  etchers  is  clearly 
enough  marked,  and  has  been  recog¬ 
nized,  especially  of  late,  with  due  re¬ 
gard,  although  Rossini,  for  one,  did 
make  his  acknowledgments  rather  late 
in  life.  As  regards  furniture  and  interior 
decorative  designs  in  England,  we  have 
already  sj^oken.  But  attention  should 
also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  Mmc.  de 
Pompadotir’s  brother,  de  Marigny,  who 
visited  Rome  in  1749,  when  later  in 
charge  of  the  hne  arts  of  the  empire 
called  many  a  design  “Louis  XVI,’’ 
when  it  might  better  have  been  called 
“Piranesi.’’  Houdon,  also,  who  came  to 
America  with  Franklin  to  execute  the 
statue  of  Washington,  now  in  Rich¬ 


mond,  although  he  was  in  Rome  and 
certainly  owes  much  to  Piranesi,  fails 
to  recognize  it.  Otto  Rieth’s  recent 
sketches  also  are  certainly  inspired  by 
work  of  Piranesi.  What  if  Piranesi  did 
make  a  mistake  in  standing  up  for 
Etruscan  influence  rather  than  Greek 
as  the  chief  model  for  Roman  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  was  about  the  only  mistake 
he  did  make — nor  was  he  entirely  wrong 
— and  it  did  not  hurt  or  lessen  his  work. 

Now  we  come  to  four  of  Piranesi’s 
reproductions  which  will  give  an  idea 
of  his  powers  of  archaeologically  forti¬ 
fied  imagination.  That  practically  all 
the  things  existed  which  he  has  drawn 
is  true  enough,  but  that  all  of  them 
were  heaped  up  so  close  together  and 
in  quite  so  megalomaniacal  a  manner  is 
not  true,  but  the  more  one  studies 
Piranesi’s  reconstructions  in  compari- 
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Fig.  II. — The  Emissarium  or  outlet  of  the  Alban  Lake  in  the  Alban  Hills  south  of  Rome. 


son  with  Carrina’s  or  with  many  of  very 
recent  date,  the  more  one  discovers 
that  Piranesi’s  imagination  is  rather 
truer  to  the  grandeur  of  the  facts,  than 
are  the  facts  themselves  when  recon¬ 
structed  on  truer  lines  with  less  imagi¬ 
nation  although  with  no  less  magnifi¬ 
cence. 

Piranesi’s  conception  of  a  circus  race 
course,  with  its  spina  or  dividing  line 
covered  with  obelisks  and  statues  (Fig. 
12)  is  nothing  short  of  wonderful.  It 
is  realistic  to  exactness,  and  imagina¬ 
tive  beyond  bounds.  No  less  fine  in 
every  way  is  the  restoration  (Fig.  16) 
of  the  tombs  along  the  Appian  Way 
from  the  point  where  the  Latin  Way 
breaks  off  to  the  right.  Here  we  have 
an  imaginative  treatment  of  the  tombs 
that  lined  the  Appian  Way,  as  they  did 


every  other  road  out  of  Rome,  that  is 
certainly  too  good  not  to  be  true.  The 
crowding  of  every  sort  of  memorial, 
and  the  skytouching  height  of  some 
of  the  tombs  is  overwhelming  and  yet 
not  confusing  in  the  least.  The  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  influence  of  Rome  gives 
it  an  uncanny  verisimilitude. 

The  reconstruction  of  a  Roman  temple 
designed  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  round 
temples,  called  Temples  of  Vesta  (Fig. 
15,  p.  24),  is  one  of  Piranesi’s  best  works. 
Here  we  have  a  great  circular  building 
somewhat  in  the  Pantheon  style,  with 
an  interior  circular  colonnade  in  the 
center  of  which  directly  under  the  dome 
opening  stands  the  Vestals’  altar.  The 
circular  colonnade  is  joined  to  the  outer 
wall  by  four  short  colonnades,  to  the 
floor  of  each  of  which  rise  magnificent 


A  reconstruction  of  a  Roman  race  course. 
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Fig.  13. — The  Pyramid  Tomb  of  Cestius,  and  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  in  the  Aurelian  Wall  around  Rome. 


stairways.  The  columns  are  all  of  Com¬ 
posite  style,  statues  crown  the  colon¬ 
nades  and  decorate  multitudes  of  niches, 
a  splendid  bas-relief  runs  round  below 
the  stylobate,  and  bucrania  and  fes¬ 
toons  make  a  simple  effective  and  con¬ 
sistent  frieze.  No  artist  has  ever  con¬ 
ceived  a  nobler  or  more  beautiful  temple 
interior. 

The  etching  of  the  Verona  amphi¬ 
theatre  (Fig.  17)  should  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Colosseum  (Fig.  8).  The 
latter  is  nearly  all  black  and  fills  the 
plate  to  its  very  edge,  the  former  is 
almost  all  white,  relieved,  however,  by 
that  part  of  the  outside  wall  beyond  the 
slanting  line  of  the  sunlight  and  the 
vomitoria  openings  among  the  seats.  The 
Colosseum  drawing  is  meant  to  give  the 
impression  of  siz“  and  depth,  that  of 
the  Wrona  amphitheatre  has  no  such 
suggestion. 


Approaching  in  imaginative  power 
the  best  of  the  Carceri  plates  is  Pira¬ 
nesi’s  reconstruction  of  the  buildings 
along  the  river  bank  (Fig.  14).  This 
conception  is  fairly  stupendous.  The 
two  side  arches  up  the  stairs  of  one  of 
which  go  the  figures  from  the  boat  are 
by  comparison  with  the  persons  huge 
enough,  but  the  towering  arch  above 
in  front  of  the  main  landing  steps, 
flanked  by  magnificent  piers  topped  in 
Mausoleum  style,  is  almost  immeasur¬ 
ably  lofty.  The  beak-ornamented  col¬ 
umns,  the  sweeping  lines  of  elliptical 
and  semi-circular  many-storied  con¬ 
struction  lead  one  up  in  imagination  to 
the  greatest  city  in  all  the  world,  Roma 
Imperatrix  Miindi. 

The  early  impressions  of  Piranesi’s 
engraving  are  on  thick  Italian  paper, 
and  that  offers  a  first  criterion  in  judg¬ 
ing  his  works.  After  his  death,  his  son 


Fig.  14. — Reconstruction  of  nionumental  buildings  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
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Fig.  1 6. — Reconstruction  of  the  tombs  along  the  Appian  Way. 


Francesco  first  sold  his  father’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  antiquities  to  Gustavus  II  of 
Sweden,  and  then  when  he  found  his 
transactions  in  Italy  were  being  looked 
at  askance,  he  packed  up  his  father’s 
copperplates  and  started  by  sea  for 
France.  The  ship  was  captured  by  the 
British,  but  because  of  his  father’s  repu¬ 
tation  the  plates  were  restored  to  Fran¬ 
cesco,  who  republished  his  father’s  etch¬ 
ings  and  his  own  in  a  French  edition. 
Then  the  plates  were  used  again  by  a 
French  firm,  the  engravings  being  of 
course  less  distinct  and  clear.  Finally 
the  plates  came  into  the  hands  of  an 
Italian  firm,  where  they  were  coated 
with  steel  and  rebitten,  and  nowadays 
countless  impressions  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  on  thin  white  paper,  which 
according  to  Moore  “are  so  utterly 
changed  and  debased  as  to  do  the 
gravest  and  most  irreparable  injustice 


to  the  reputation  of  the  genius  who 
created  them.’’ 

Nothing  better  and  truer  in  the  way 
of  appreciation  has  been  said  of  Pira¬ 
nesi  than  has  been  said  by  Arthur 
Samuel;  “He  regarded  the  gratification 
of  the  aesthetic  sense  as  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  his  own  existence, 
and,  desiring  lofty  emotions,  turned  in 
his  search  for  them  to  noble  sources. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  loved  noble  effect, 
and  one  of  the  results  of  his  work  is  the 
delight  experienced  nowadays  by  people 
who  never  suspect  that  it  is  partly  due 
to  him  that  they  owe  the  opportunity 
of  taking  their  pleasure  in  aesthetic 
ornament.  Around  his  work  is  the  in¬ 
describable  air  of  intimate  friendship 
with  the  antique;  he  found  it  more 
difficult  to  be  a  modern  than  an  ancient, 
and  the  result  is  that  there  was  pro¬ 
duced  a  style  peculiar  to  Piranesi,  a 
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styk'  which  Is  at  once  decorative  and 
classical!}'  pure,  and  no  less  graceful 
than  it  is  ingenious;  he  approached  his 
subject  with  knowledge,  and  distilled 
abundant  treasure  which  he  encased  in 
honest  dignit}'  and  adapted  to  modern 
iiselnlness.” 

It  would  be  tcjolish  to  attempt  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  Piranesi.  That  has  been  already 
done  many  times.  One  can  cjuly  sa}' 
that  he  was  a  genius  whose  imagination 
was  tempered  by  the  standards  set  Ity 
his  own  careful  sttidy  and  earh-  train¬ 
ing,  whose'  almost  phenomenal  output 


has  been  a  matter  for  marvel,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  and  still  is  ubiquitous, 
and  whose  etchings  are  wonderful.  Of 
Giovanni  Battista  Piranesi,  who  made 
(joethe’s  phrase  “Baukunst,  eine 
erstarrte  Musik”  reality,  who  with 
Winckelmann  revived  classic  tradition, 
who  combined  simplicity  wdth  nobleness 
and  truth  with  imagination,  who  put 
all  his  life  into  his  w^ork  and  itaid  little 
attention  to  getting  the  credit  his  influ¬ 
ence  deserved,  it  can  truly  be  said, 
Piranesi  is  the  master  of  all  engravers. 

Johns  Hopkins  University 


t  IG.  . — The  Roman  Amphitheatre  at  Verona,  in  Nortliern  ltal\  . 


SOME  RECENT  ACQUISITIONS  OF 
THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Gertrude  Underhill 


The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
has  had  scarcely  more  than  a  year 
of  public  life;  since  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  June,  1916,  that  it  opened  its  doors 
to  visitors.  In  the  brief  space  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  its  inauguration, 
many  important  objects  have  been 
added  to  its  permanent  exhibits.  It 
will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that 
a  previous  article  on  the  Cleveland 
Museum  appeared  in  Art  and  Archae¬ 
ology,  III,  1916,  pp.  233  ff. 

Among  the  more  recent  accessions  is 
a  collection  of  thirty-four  paintings 
which  was  hung  and  exhibited  in  the 
museum  for  the  first  time  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Wade,  who  with  characteristic  gener¬ 
osity  have  placed  on  it  no  restrictions 
as  to  its  exhibition  or  distribution.  The 
canvases  were  gathered  with  unostenta¬ 
tious  care  a  number  of  years  ago,  with 
the  result  that  the  collection  is  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  old  masters  of  high  rank  and 
individual  merit.  The  artists  repre¬ 
sented  are  with  one  exception  from 
different  European  schools. 

Among  the  earlier  paintings  are  a 
“Madonna  and  Child”  of  Frans  Floris, 
portraits  by  Paulus  Moreelse  and  Van 
Dyck,  a  genre  of  the  younger  Teniers, 
and  an  allegory  of  Rubens.  The 
Rubens,  shown  in  the  illustration 
(Fig.  i),  is  entitled  the  “Triumph  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  over  Ignorance 
and  Blindness”  and  is  one  of  a  series  of 
designs  for  the  tapestries  known  as  the 
“Triumph  of  Religion.”  It  is  in  excel¬ 
lent  preservation,  retaining  its  original 
richness  of  coloring. 


The  Turners  of  the  collection  are 
characteristic  of  two  different  periods 
in  the  artist’s  development.  From  the 
earlier  period,  we  have  the  large  and 
impressive  “Carthage”  (Fig.  2),  while 
“Queen  Mab’s  Grotto”  is  full  of  the 
poetic  charm  of  his  later  work.  A  por¬ 
trait  of  “Lady  Reid,”  by  Romney,  the 
“Street  Singer  and  Child,”  byOpie,  and 
a  fine  Constable  landscape  round  out 
the  English  school. 

Isabey,  Detaille,  Daubigny,  Dela¬ 
croix,  Rousseau,  Dupre,  Fantin-Latour, 
and  Corot  each  has  a  canvas  worthy  of 
his  name.  From  the  group  of  later 
French  artists  is  an  interesting  Degas 
pastel,  a  Monet,  and  a  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes.  The  latter’s  “Summer”  (Fig.  3) 
is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  decoration  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Paris;  but  unlike  other  decorative 
studies  it  fulfills  the  requirements  of  an 
easel  picture.  It  is  full  of  the  poetry 
and  harmony  characteristic  of  the  art¬ 
ist’s  work. 

Two  interiors,  akin  in  subject,  are 
interesting  paintings  in  the  collection. 
The  “Making  Cakes”  by  Josef  Israels, 
is  a  picture  of  a  Dutch  cottage,  a  bit 
of  genre  bringing  out  strong  contrasts 
between  the  woman  and  the  young 
child.  The  “Grocery  Shop,”  by  Ludwig 
Knaus,  that  hangs  by  it,  is  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  different  point  of  view  of 
Dutch  and  German  artists.  The  one 
American  painting  is  a  large  “Blessed 
Mother,”  by  George  Hitchcock. 

In  sculpture,  a  masterpiece  has  been 
received  by  the  museum  as  a  recent 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  King. 


Fig.  I. — The  Triumph  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  over  Ignorance  ancrBlindness,  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  The  Wade  Collection. 


Fig.  2. — Carthage,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  The  Wade  Collection. 


Fig.  t,. — Slimmer,  by  Puvis  cle  Chavannes.  The  Wade  Collection. 
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Fig.  4. — Dancer  and  Gazelles,  by  Paul  Manship.  The  John  Huntington  Collection. 


It  is  a  replica  of  Rodin’s  “Thinker,” 
of  the  same  size  and  dimension  as  the 
statue  in  front  of  the  Paris  Pantheon. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York  possesses  a  smaller  copy  of  the 
same  subject,  and  the  Walters  Art 
Gallery  of  Baltimore  has  a  replica. 
The  “Thinker”  is  now  on  view  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  museum,  but  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  placed  in  a  more  fitting  set¬ 


ting,  outside  the  building,  on  the  broad 
stone  platform  before  the  main  entrance. 
From  this  point  the  impressive  figure 
can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

In  contrast  to  the  gigantic  rugged¬ 
ness  of  the  Rodin,  is  a  delicate  little 
bronze,  by  Paul  Manship,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  John  Huntington  collec¬ 
tion.  The  “Dancer  and  Gazelles”  (Fig. 
4)  with  its  exquisite  rhythm  of  line  and 
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Fig.  6. — Chinese  Jade  of  the  Han  Dynasty.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  King. 
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Fig.  5. — \’ie\v  of  Gallery  XI,  showing  part  of  the  Worcester  R.  Warner  Collection. 
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movement  can  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  that  has  come  from  the 
Manship  studio.  In  this  bronze  the 
sculptor  has  linked  together  in  subtle 
fashion  the  art  expression  of  the  Western 
World  and  the  spirit  of  the  East. 

Other  important  objects  are  being 
purchased  from  time  to  time  for  the 
John  Huntington  collection.  A  fine 
bronze  “Cat”  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  Egyptian  collection.  This  is  a 
hollow  cast.  It  is  not  a  votive  “Cat,” 
but  is  doubtless  to  be  considered  as  a 
coffin  for  the  mummy  of  a  cat.  The 
Cairo  Museum  has  another  example  of 
this  type.  A  granite  head  is  also  a 
recent  purchase.  This  head  is  prob- 
ably  from  a  statue  of  the  lion-headed 
Goddess  Sekhmut,  and  is  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  dynasty. 

The  Oriental  section  has  grown  rap¬ 
idly  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
museum  (Fig.  5).  The  Worcester  R. 
Warner  collection,  which  is  still  in  the 
making,  as  a  whole,  is  to  include  the 
art  of  China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  One 
marvels  at  the  number  and  choiceness 
of  the  objects  already  collected  when 
one  realizes  that  they  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  in  less  than  two  years.  The  large 
Persian  bowl  was  excavated  at  Rhages. 
It  closely  resembles  the  T’ang  pottery 
of  China.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin 
green  and  orange  glaze,  and  is  a  superb 
specimen. 

In  the  delicate  green  pitcher  with  a 
corolla  base  we  see  the  Sassanian  influ¬ 
ence  in  China.  It  undoubtedly  is  a 
piece  dating  from  the  T’ang  Dynasty 
(618-906  A.D.).  From  this  same  dy¬ 
nasty  is  also  the  Amida  limestone  statue. 
This  benign  Buddha  of  the  Western 
Heavens  is  simple  and  graceful  in  its 
composition.  An  interesting  small  head 
from  a  statue  is  also  dated  from  the 
T’ang  Dynasty.  This  head  shows  the 
Gandharan  influence  prevalent  in 
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Fig.  7. — ^Japanese  Inro  with  Netsuke  and  Ojimi, 
from  the  collection  presented  by 
Mr.  David  Z.  Norton. 
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Fig.  8 


. — Japanese  Inro  with  Netsuke  and  Ojinii, 
from  the  collection  presenterl  by 
Mr.  David  Z.  Norton. 


Northern  India  at  this  time,  due  to  the 
Alexandrian  occupation. 

The  jade  specimens  form  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  Worcester  R.  Warner 
collection.  A  small  bowl  of  the  Ch’ing 
Dynasty  (1644  -1911  a.d.)  with  its  ex- 
(luisite  carving  of  low  relief  is  very 
beautiful.  Of  great  interest  is  also  an 
incense  set  of  three  iiieces.  This  white 
jade  set  is  probably  carved  from  one 
boulder.  It  is  lieautifully  polished  and 
subtly  shaped  and  carved.  This  set 
also  dates  from  the  Ch’ing  Dynasty. 
The  belt  buckles  are  of  various  mate¬ 
rials  and  shapes  and  do  not  date  back 
(j1  the  Ch’ing  Dynasty;  l)ut  among 
them  is  a  much  earlier  piece  purported 
to  be  from  the  Han  Dynasty  (206  B.C.- 
220  A.D.).  It  is  ol  a  mellow,  soft,  lirown 
color. 

An  important  collection  of  fifty-five 
i}iro  with  netsuke  and  ojimi  complete 
has  lieen  recently  presented  to  the  mu- 
-seum  l)y  ]\lr.  David  Z.  Norton.  The  two 
pieces  shown  in  the  illustrations  (Figs. 
7,  8)  are  signed  liy  famous  lacquerers. 
In  the  first,  the  signature  is  that  of 
Kwanshosai,  the  professional  name  for 
Tizuka  Toyo,  an  artist  from  Tokyo  of 
the  middle  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  second  piece  bears  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Zeshin  for  Shibata  Zeshin,  a 
'fok^o  artist  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Cleveland  Museum  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  possession  of  such 
fine  specimens  of  famous  laccjiierers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  King  have  taken 
a  very  vital  interest  in  the  Oriental 
collection  since  its  inception  in  the  mu¬ 
seum.  Several  recent  gifts  bear  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  continued  interest.  The 
(diim  Yao  pottery  is  an  important  Chi¬ 
nese  product.  The  five  pieces  presented 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  are  purported  to 
be  from  the  Sung-Yuan  Dynasty,  96c- 
1368  A.D.  They  are  bright  l)lue  in  color 
with  s])lashcs  of  ]:»urple.  Four  vases  of 
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Fig.  9.— Collection  of  Chinese  Ting  Yao  Ware.  The  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  King. 


Ting  Yao  ware  have  lately  been  added 
to  the  important  collection  previously 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King.  The  case 
containing  this  pottery  (Fig.  9)  now 
holds  nineteen  choice  and  rare  speci¬ 
mens.  Two  unique  and  rare  pieces  of 
jade  of  the  Han  Dynasty  (202  b.c.- 


220  A. D.)  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King’s  latest 
gift  to  the  museum.  One  plain  disc  is 
exceptional  in  size,  and  the  other,  a 
speared  disc,  has  on  it  interesting  stellar 
decorations  (Fig.  6). 


The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 


Through  the  Looking  Cilass,”  by  Arthur  Crisp 


ON  THE  FIRING  LINE  OF  ART 

W.  H.  DE  B.  Nelson 

(Editor  of  the  “International  Studio”) 


SKILPT  LL^'  buried  in  \ery  well- 
prepared  trenches  constructed  on 
57th  Street,  New  "S Ork,  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design  has  been  carry  ing  on  de¬ 
fensive  tactics  for  a  great  number  of 
years  in  support  of  eonser\'ati\'e  art.  At 
first  they  needed  no  particular  knowl¬ 
edge  of  strategics  for  there  was  no  oppo¬ 
sition,  little  acquaintance  with  art,  and 
an  attitude  of  benevolent  indifference 
upon  the  part  of  the  public  toward  any 
developments.  Imitation  and  deriva- 


ti\  cart  served  every  necessary  purpose 
and  that  rarissiina  avis,  the  collector, 
went  to  Paris  or  London  to  decorate 
his  walls.  It  would  lie  premature  to 
exclaim  nous  avons  change  tout  ca,  for  the 
collector  who  has  promoted  himself 
from  rarissiina  to  rara  avis  still  resorts 
primarily  to  Paris  or  London,  but  there 
has  grown  up  a  class  of  art  lover  and 
art  collector  which,  unmindful  of  foreign 
marts,  pins  its  faith  with  loving  fidelity 
to  that  liuoyant  and  healthy  American 
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ideal  that  believes  this  country  capable 
of  producing  the  best  art  along  with  the 
finest  harvesting  machinery — and  why 
not?  A  little  star  heralded  the  advent 
of  Christianity  in  the  world  and  the 
faithful  believe  they  can  detect  a  similar 
omen  for  American  art.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  new  standards  of  art  are  being 
sought  and  discovered,  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  revolt  is  more  easily  perceived 
than  that  small  constellation  which  is 
to  guide  us  anon  to  the  American  great 
masters.  Meanwhile  that  small  section 
of  our  population  which  devotes  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  its  thought  and  leisure  to  the 
pursuit  of  game  in  the  form  of  pictures 
or  statuary,  looks  to  the  Academy  to 
provide  the  most  opulent  bill  of  fare 
possible.  Does  it  do  so?  To  tell  the 
truth,  it  does  not,  and  consequently 
year  after  year  a  bombardment  of  the 
academic  dug-outs  takes  place.  In  lieu 
of  shells  we  witness  independent  exhibi¬ 
tions,  protesting  shows  of  the  Refuses, 
and  read  innumerable  letters  of  indigna¬ 
tion  which  sweep  as  poison  gas  into  the 
aforementioned  dug-outs,  but  far  from 
annihilating  the  enemy,  they  merely 
add  to  the  amusement  of  the  Passing 
Show,  and  none  of  that  august  and 
placid  body  known  as  the  Academy, 
loses  any  sleep  in  consequence. 

An  institution  so  solidly  entrenched 
as  the  Academy,  and  with  its  time- 
honored  traditions,  must  necessarily 
stand  for  the  best  and  the  highest,  but 
these  are  not  conservative  days,  days 
rather  of  unrest  and  continual  striving 
for  better  things.  It  stands  to  reason 
then  that  the  placid  productions  of 
some  of  the  older  academicians  and 
their  friends  produce  a  feeling  of  strong 
discontent  with  an  institution  so  chary 
of  progress.  That  some  of  our  best 
artists  contribute  regularly  to  the 
spring  and  winter  exhibitions  is  hardly 
compensation  for  the  mass  of  medioc- 


Portrait  of  Mrs.  Antonio  Barone  by  Antonio  Barone 


rity  which  assails  the  eye  in  every 
direction  and  leads  one  to  wish  that 
the  Academy  might  feel  disposed  to 
admit  members  with  more  freedom 
from  the  ranks  of  progressive  artists 
whose  work  is  far  removed  from  the 
facile  accomplishments  just  referred  to. 
In  this  way  the  Academy  could  advance 
art  in  this  country  much  further,  and 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  close  corpora- 
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Portrait  of  the  Sculptor,  Pela  Pratl,  who  died  recently’,  hy  Howard  K.  Smith 


tion  extending  the  glad  hand  of  wel¬ 
come  onh"  to  those  who  paint  in  a  man¬ 
ner  appro^'ed  and  practiced  by  so  many 
of  the  academicians  who  pursue  the 
primntse  path  of  least  resistance,  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  tackle  new  prob¬ 


lems  or  tasks  of  difficnlt\’.  It  yon  can 
rejfcat  a  jfleasing  panorama  of  the 
Roman  Camjtagna,  why  try  to  express 
yourself  in  any  other  way,  thus  expos¬ 
ing  your  caiu'as  to  possible  ad\'erse 
criticism  which  in  turn  might  influence 
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“The  Road  to  Center  Hill,”  by  E.  W.  Redfield 


the  approaching  client?  For  art,  like 
harvesting  machinery,  has  its  commer¬ 
cial  aspects,  with  or  without  drapery. 

The  briefest  visit  to  the  indepen¬ 
dents’  monster  display  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  should  dispel  any  doubt 
that  might  linger  as  to  the  necessity 
and  benefit  of  an  Academy,  and  long 
may  it  continue  to  uphold  the  good 
traditions  of  art  which  demand  knowl¬ 
edge,  restraint,  and  a  certain  reverence 
which  all  good  painters  of  the  past  have 
recognized  as  obvious  ingredients  in  the 
profession. 

The  ninety-second  annual  exhibition 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
opened  on  March  17th  with  over  300 


paintings  and  some  40  sculptures  at  the 
same  time,  and  challenging  but  moder¬ 
ate  attention,  were  shown  the  minia¬ 
tures  executed  by  the  American  Society 
of  Miniature  Painters.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  people  will  transfer 
their  gaze  from  large  canvases  to  minia¬ 
tures,  which  to  receive  their  due  should 
hold  a  separate  exhibition.  The  public 
that  goes  to  a  horse  show  will  pay  scant 
regard  to  a  showcase  of  martingales. 
This  is  not  written  with  any  disrespect 
for  the  many  delightful  examples  shown, 
but  from  a  knowledge  gained  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  pictures  and  miniatures  can¬ 
not  be  enjoyed  together. 

The  aim  of  every  artist  is  to  obtain 
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admission  to  the  Academy  and  space 
in  the  Vanderbilt  gallery  where  the  best 
pictures  are  on  view,  a  few  being  scat¬ 
tered  amongst  the  three  remaining  gal¬ 
leries  to  leaven  the  mass  and  possibly 
to  prevent  overcrowding  in  the  favored 
room.  Whether  that  may  be  the  case 
or  not,  visitors  invariably  congregate 
there  to  collect  and  regulate  their  im¬ 
pressions.  Two  ot  our  premier  portrait 
painters  were  there  revealed  in  Irving 
R.  Wiles  and  Louis  Betts,  the  former 
with  a  dignified  presentment  of  a  hand¬ 
somely  gowned  girl  seated  at  ease  upon 
a  sofa,  rich  blacks  and  browns  being 
deftly  and  cleverly  handled.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  goung  girl  in  a  pink 
frock  lightly  advancing  was  the  virile 
achievement  of  Louis  Betts,  who  has 
treated  a  difficult  subject  in  a  debo¬ 
nair  and  distinguished  manner. 

Large  realistic  renderings  of  snow- 
clad  regions  have  long  engaged  the 
attention  of  American  painters  who 
have  not  been  slow  to  realize  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  applying  vigorous  methods  of 
technique  to  splendid  sweeps  of  hill, 
vale,  or  coast  in  winter.  Such  men 
as  Elmer  Schofield,  now  fighting  in 
France,  Gardner  Symons,  E.  W.  Red- 
field,  Charles  Rosen,  John  Folinsbee, 


and  others  have  paid  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  phase  of  art,  so  that  an 
exhibition  without  a  canvas  by  some  of 
these  men  would  be  uncharacteristic. 
An  unusually  good  study  of  sunlit  snow 
was  “Brook  and  River,”  by  Charles 
Rosen,  whilst  Everett  L.  Warner  gave 
a  big  rendering  of  the  same  problem  in 
his  canvas  entitled  “The  Winding 
Stream.”  An  artist  of  imagination  who 
ploughs  a  lonely  furrow  in  his  individual 
expression  and  symbolism  is  Max  Bohm, 
who  carried  off  the  Clarke  prize  for  his 
“Children  on  the  Sands,”  a  strongly 
drawn  and  colored  group  in  a  fine  sculp¬ 
turesque  composition. 

Amongst  the  pictures  reproduced  in 
this  article  is  a  very  striking  portrait 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bela  Pratt.  Curiously 
enough  Howard  E.  Smith  was  so  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  sitter  that  unconsciously 
he  had  depicted  his  rugged  features  and 
determined  pose  in  terms  of  sculpture. 
This  talented  man,  wrested  from  us  in 
the  very  heyday  of  his  life  and  endeavor, 
appears  chiselled  rather  than  brushed 
upon  the  canvas.  No  prize  was  more 
worthily  bestowed  than  the  first  Hall- 
garten  that  fell  to  the  painter  for  his 
excellent'  artistry. 

New  York  City 
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CURRENT  NOTES  AND  NEWS 


News  from  Rome 

IN  the  period  which  has  passed  since  my  previous  report  (Art  and  Archae¬ 
ology,  IV,  pp.  249-51),  there  have  been  a  number  of  interesting  archaeological 
developments  in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  due  partly  to  the  systematic 
activity  of  the  authorities  and  partly  to  the  chance  finds,  connected  with  building 
operations  and  the  like,  which  are  never  lacking  in  this  remarkable  land. 

Visitors  to  Rome  will  remember  the  charming  group  of  structures  near  the 
Tiber,  including  the  round  marble  building  known  to  an  older  generation  as  the 
“Temple  of  Vesta.”  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  edifices,  the  pseudo- 
peripteral  Republican  temple,  perhaps  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis  or  Mater  Matuta, 
which  in  the  Middle  Ages  became  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,  is  to  be 
redeemed  from  century-long  neglect,  and  as  I  write  it  is  being  liberated  from  the 
uninteresting  modern  houses  which  had  nestled  up  against  it.  The  round  Repub¬ 
lican  temple  near  the  Porticus  of  Pompey  has  likewise  been  cleared.  The  recent 
work  of  the  municipality  in  widening  the  approach  to  the  city  from  the  quarter 
of  San  Lorenzo  has  made  clearer  the  character  and  relation  of  the  various  aque¬ 
ducts,  gates,  and  other  structures  about  the  Porta  Tiburtina  of  the  Aurelian  Wall, 
including  a  hitherto  unknown  Republican  archway.  Building  operations  in  the 
Villa  Wolkonsky,  between  the  Porta  Maggiore  (Porta  Praenestina)  and  the 
Lateran,  have  disclosed  some  late  Republican  tombs,  of  the  interesting  type  which 
includes  a  group  of  busts  of  the  members  of  the  family. 

There  has  been  renewed  discussion  of  the  project  for  including  the  Capitoline 
Hill  in  the  officially  recognized  Archaeological  Zone,  and  eventually  liberating 
it  from  modern  structures. 

It  will  be  welcome  news  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Greek  and  Italic  ceramics 
that  the  catalogue  of  the  painted  vases  in  the  Museo  di  Villa  Giulia  is  nearing 
completion.  It  is  in  the  competent  hands  of  Savignoni,  who  has  just  published 
{Bollettino  (B Arte,  x,  1916,  pp.  335-68),  as  a  sort  of  first-fruits,  a  well-illustrated 
survey  of  the  material.  Although  numerically  inferior  to  the  collection  in  London, 
Paris,  and  elsewhere,  the  vase  collection  of  the  Villa  Giulia  has  the  advantage 
of  representing  exclusively  the  finds  from  a  limited  homogeneous  area,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Faliscans.  It  has  a  fair  number  of  imported  vases  from  sixth  and 
fifth  century  Athens,  with  a  few  good  specimens  of  other  Greek  fabrics;  and  it 
is  rich  in  the  less  refined,  more  florid  and  sometimes  more  expressive  products  of 
the  Faliscan  potters  themselves.  Della  Seta’s  catalogue  of  the  museum’s  incom¬ 
parable  collection  of  architectural  terra-cottas  from  Latium  and  the  Faliscan 
territory  may  likewise  be  expected  to  appear  at  no  distant  date. 

The  excavations  at  Ostia  have  been  progressing  steadily,  and  now  comes  the 
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iKn\  s  that  Dr.  (\ilza  has  returned  from  his  military  ser\  icc  to  rosiime  the  direction 
of  this  work  and  t(j  pnjseente  it  with  a  larger  staff  of  wcwkmen  than  l)eforc.  At 
Ostia  it  is  perhaps  less  the  individual  finds  than  the  whole  picttire  of  the  ancient 
ci\ilization  that  matters;  still  one’s  desire  for  new  things  has  been  met  by  a 
remarkable  marble  altar  with  lignres  in  low  relief,  dedicated  early  in  the  empire 
to  the  street  Lares;  by  a  dotible  door  of  stone,  made  in  imitation  of  a  w^ooden  or 
metal  original,  and  adorned  with  representations  of  fasces  and  of  the  four  seasons; 
and  ])y  a  couple  of  inscriptions  in  honor  of  official  personages.  The  unique  group 
of  four  small  temiiles  on  one  large  podium,  to  which  I  called  attention  ten  years 
ago  {Ai)icn'c(in  Joiirjia/  of  Archaeology,  1907,  p.  55),  has  been  fully  investigated 
and  well  ptiblished  in  the  Mo}iii}}ic}iti  autichi  del  Lincei,  \"ol.  xxiii.  The  important 
discox'eries  having  to  do  with  the  type  of  dwelling-house  i)revailing  at  Ostia,  to 
which  I  alluded  in  the  pre\  ious  rei)ort,  are  now  accessible  in  Calza’s  article  in 
the  same  \oltime  (d'  the  Mominienti .  This  will  form  the  starting  point  for  all 
further  disctission  ot  the  subject,  and  it  is  interesting  t(t  observe  how  all  unknow¬ 
ingly  it  carries  on,  and  is  in  turn  supplemented  by,  the  iinestigations  of  an 
American  scholar  (Miss  M.  C.  Wdiites,  in  Classical  Philology,  ix,  1914,  pp.  113-33). 

News  ot  the  hnds  at  Pompeii  continues  interesting,  and  the  literature  on  that 
C'ampanian  town  has  receiw'd  one  highly  important  addition.  A  detailed  article 
which  Della  C'orte  has  ])ublished  in  the  new  journal  Nea polls  contains  all  the 
evidence  available  as  to  the  people  who  li\'ed  in  the  wiriotis  hotises.  The  election 
notices  are  inwiluable  here,  (jwing  to  the  practice  of  the  inlluential  Pomi^eians  of 
telling  the  public  which  candidates  the>'  supported  by  means  of  ])ainted  notices 
on  the  exteriors  of  their  houses.  These  sometimes  occur  three  or  four  deep,  on 
successive  layers  ot  white  paint;  and  they  gi\'e  not  only  the  names  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  Init  also  those  of  their  supporters,  i.e.,  the  dwellers  in  the  respective  houses. 
Della  Corte’s  article  is  more  than  a  sort  of  directory,  for  he  has  succeeded  in 
tracing  a  considerable  amount  of  the  oflicial  and  social  connections  of  many  of 
the  families.  Thus  we  are  nearer  than  we  were  before  to  knowing  .something  of 
the  IMmpeian  people  themselves. 

d'he  Roman  {papers  announce  important  discoveries  of  .sctilpture  at  Tripoli 
and  Cyrene,  concerning  which  we  must  await  further  partictilars. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proi:)er  to  note  that  the  traditions  of  Rome  as  an  archaeo¬ 
logical  and  historical  center  are  l)eing  upheld  at  the  present  time.  The  fine  new 
library  of  the  British  School  in  the  X’alle  Giulia,  between  the  Museo  di  Villa 
{'liulia  and  the  \dlla  Borghese,  has  been  opened  to  scholars,  and  thus  it  is 
possible,  inter  alia,  to  consult  the  books  which  Thomas  Hodgkin  used  for  writing 
his  great  history  of  “Italy  and  Her  Invaders,’’  this  valuable  collection  having 
been  presented  to  the  school.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  the  investigations  of  the 
Italians  themselves  had  never  been  so  active,  so  well  directed,  or  so  skilfully 
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conducted,  as  at  the  present  time:  this  too  at  a  moment  when  the  first  care  of 
the  authorities  is  the  fundamental  one  of  preserving  from  harm  the  priceless 
treasures  in  their  keeping. 

A.  W.  VAN  BUREN 

American  Academy,  Rome 

Stone  Implements  in  Northern  Shan  States 

A  BRITISH  forest-officer  who  was  recently  touring  in  North  Hsenwi,  the  little- 
known  territory  in  the  Northern  Shan  States  between  Burma  and  China, 
came  across  stone  axes  and  other  implements  which  must  have  been  used  by  the 
Palaung,  Shan,  and  Kashmir  tribes,  who  alternately  fought  with  each  other  and 
held  sway  over  the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  which  seem  at  one  time  to  have 
supported  a  considerable  population.  He  came  across  stone  implements  in  various 
localities  which  show  that  the  tribes  were  in  touch  with  the  neolithic  races. 
Communications  in  this  country  are  difficult  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  stone 
implements  may  have  remained  in  use  by  primitive  races  long  after  metals  had 
been  substituted  for  them  in  more  accessible  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  inter¬ 
esting  limestone  caves  in  these  hills,  and,  if  they  are  ever  thoroughly  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  investigated,  it  is  quite  possible  much  may  be  found  which  will  increase  our 
knowledge  of  how  the  wild  tribes  of  prehistoric  times  lived,  of  which  very  little 
can  even  be  surmised  at  present.  At  Lungkiang  a  deep  shaft  was  pointed  out 
where  Chinese  in  former  times  dug  for  copper,  and  near  this  place  was  shown  a 
spot  where  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  a  Burmese  army — the  last  that  was  ever 
sent  by  the  Burman  king  to  reduce  the  Shans  to  subjection — came  to  an  inglorious 
end  from  effects  of  famine  and  cold  climate  perhaps  as  much  as  from  the  arms  of 
the  Shans.  More  limestone  caves  were  found,  said  to  have  similar  characteristics 
to  those  existing  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Europe,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  when  they  can  spare  an  officer  to  investigate  these  places,  that  the  Burma 
Government  will  send  one.  In  the  Kafna  district  some  hot  springs  were  met  with, 
said  to  be  held  in  veneration  by  the  Chinese  who  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to 
them  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  February.  They  may  perhaps  do  some  bathing 
and  possibly  some  praying,  but  most  of  the  time  is  said  to  be  spent  in  drinking, 
smoking  opium,  now  forbidden  in  China,  and  gambling.  The  Shan  chief  keeps 
a  police  guard  there  during  the  period  of  the  festival,  and  order  is  generally 
maintained.  At  Mongya,  a  day’s  march  from  the  Salwin  River,  there  is  a  small 
stream  which  has  long  been  famed  for  its  gold.  No  statistics  of  the  amount 
recovered  are  kept,  but  the  Kashmirs  and  Shans  say  that  “in  a  few  days,’’  which 
may  mean  two  or  three,  or  a  fortnight,  that  they  can  generally  recover  gold 
weighing  a  tola,  which  they  can  sell  for  about  £2  to  traders. 


Dalla  P.  0.,  Lower  Burma 
British  India 


F.  N.  BURN 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 


The  Woodcarver  of  Salem.  By  Frank  Cousins 
and  Phil  M.  Riley.  Boston:  Little  Brown  and 
Company,  1916.  Pp.  20+168.  Illustrated. 
Limited  edition.  $7.50. 

The  need  of  a  popular  book  dealing 
with  the  beautiful  old  houses  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  and  with  Samuel  Mc- 
Intire,  the  designer  of  so  many  of  them, 
is  very  well  met  by  the  present  volume 
with  its  appetizing  title.  One  of  the 
authors,  Mr.  Frank  Cousins,  has  made 
a  lifework  of  photographing  old  Salem; 
the  other,  Mr.  Riley,  was  formerly 
architectural  editor  of  “Country  Life 
in  America,”  and  evidently  knows  how 
to  whet  and  satisfy  public  anticipation. 
Mclntire’s  personality,  unassuming  and 
honest,  lends  interest  to  the  text,  which 
combines  the  character  sketch  with  the 
narrative  biography  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings.  Two  representa¬ 
tive  houses  are  discussed  fully,  while 
the  notable  features  of  others  are 
brought  together  in  chapters  on  such 
subjects  as  doorways  and  mantels. 
Other  chapters  deal  with  Mclntire’s 
designs  for  public  buildings,  and  his 
works  of  sculpture,  which  are  among 
the  most  interesting  of  our  early  efforts 
in  that  art.  The  illustrations  naturally 
assume  a  large  importance.  Over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  full-page 
plates  of  half-tones,  many  of  them  with 
two  or  more  views  on  a  page,  suffice  to 
give  a  very  just  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  Mclntire’s  work.  Its  value, 
as  among  the  richest  and  most  delicate 
of  our  post-Colonial  architecture  and 
decoration,  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized 
by  everyone.  In  praising  it,  to  be  sure, 
the  authors’  zeal  occasionally  carries 
them  somewhat  beyond  the  sober  truth, 
as  when  they  say,  after  acknowledging 
Mclntire’s  indebtedness  to  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren  and  the  Adams  in  England, 


“His  designs  are  more  chaste  and  classic 
than  those  of  Wren  and  Gibbons,  more 
original  and  imaginative  than  those  of  the 
Adam  brothers.”  The  text  also  includes 
certain  other  statements  not  wholly 
correct,  for  instance,  that  in  Mclntire’s 
day,  “every  architect  was  primarily  a 
craftsman,  a  carver,  a  joiner,  a  house- 
wright,  as  well  as  a  designer.”  Aside 
from  important  amateurs  like  Jefferson, 
this  leaves  out  of  account  the  self- 
trained  designers  like  Bulfinch  and 
Thornton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  men  of 
regular  professional  training  like  La- 
trobe.  Such  errors,  however,  will  dis¬ 
turb  but  little  the  lover  of  old  things, 
who  cannot  fail  to  derive  pleasure  from 
this  book  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  copy.  F.  k. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Early  American  Arts 
and  Crafts.  By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and 
Abbot  McClure.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  Co., 
1916.  Pp.  339.  $6.00. 

In  this  attractive  manual  the  authors 
attempt  for  the  first  time  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  of  Colonial  handicraft. 
Silver,  pewter,  glassware,  needlework, 
and  pottery  all  fall  within  its  scope, 
wffiich  includes  also  such  of  the  lesser- 
known  arts  as  manuscript  illumination 
and  decorative  painting.  In  each  of 
these  lines  there  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
authors’  treatment  some  special  publi¬ 
cation  by  one  of  the  pioneers  of  his¬ 
torical  research  in  American  art,  such 
as  the  late  Edwin  Atlee  Barber  for 
pottery,  Frederick  William  Hunter  for 
glass,  and  Henry  Chapman  Mercer  for 
illumination.  There  is  also  interesting 
new  material,  however,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  hitherto  scattered  in  period¬ 
icals,  pamphlets,  and  monographs  is 
now  made  conveniently  accessible  to 
the  larger  public.  Descriptions  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  work  and  types  of  objects,  out- 
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lines  showing  the  periods  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  dates  of  individual  crafts¬ 
men  are  useful  features.  Some  errors 
and  omissions  are  natural  in  view  of 
the  youthfulness  of  the  whole  subject, 
but  these  do  not  greatly  injure  the 
practical  value  of  the  book,  which  is 
well  fitted,  above  all  by  its  illustrations, 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  and  work  of 
constant  reference.  F.  K. 

Six  Lectures  on  Architecture.  The  Scam- 
mon  Lectures  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
By  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Thomas  Hastings,  and 
Claude  Bragdon.  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1917.  Pp.  x  -f  172.  $2.00 

If  ever  a  man  touched  any  subject 
con  amore  it  is  invariably  true  that  Mr. 
Cram  so  touches  Gothic  art.  He  and 
his  subject  mutually  dignify  each  other. 
Among  a  host  of  notable  results  are  the 
many  phrases  which  he  uses  in  regard 
to  his  subject,  every  one  a  perfect  amal¬ 
gam  of  clean-cut  instruction,  illuminat¬ 
ing  comment,  and  profound  reverence, 
the  consequent  result  to  the  reader 
being  true  inspiration.  In  the  present 
case  it  is  more  than  Gothic  art  that  is 
illumined,  namely,  the  value  of  culture 
to  the  state,  as  over  against  the  corod- 
ing  effects  of  Kultur.  These  pages  are 
the  sort  of  inspirational  writing  which 
may  be  put  with  safety  into  the  hands 
of  a  beginner  in  the  subject.  Not  less 
are  they  the  sort  which  those  who  have 
grown  old  in  it  will  read  gladly — a  sort 
of  lifetime  resume.  It  is  no  more  pos¬ 
sible  to  compress  their  substance  into 
a  few  so-called  critical  paragraphs  than 
it  would  be  possible  to  compress  Pater’s 
essays  on  Notre  Dame  d’Amiens  and 
Vezelay,  two  of  the  finest  bits  of  writ¬ 
ing  ever  done  on  the  "Mistress  Art.” 
They,  with  Ruskin’s  "Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture”  and  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
"Discourses,”  make  up  a  small  com¬ 
pany,  sui  generis.  Dante’s  famous 


words,  in  this  connection,  are  applica¬ 
ble  to  Mr.  Cram’s  "The  Beginnings  of 
Gothic  Art,”  and  "The  Culmination  of 
Gothic  Architecture,”  "sixth  amid  so 
much  wisdom.” 

Utterly  different  in  point  of  attack 
but  not  less  worth  while  are  the  other 
four  lectures  which  make  up  this  ad¬ 
mirable  book.  Few  are  the  men  who  can 
weave  definitions  as  clear  as  those  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  yet  keep  them  free  of  the 
taint  of  forbidding  intellectuality  and 
dryness.  Just  read  what  he  says  of 
architecture  vs.  engineering,  pages  74, 
75;  of  that  all-essential  yet  illusive 
thing  called  "scale,”  pages  92,  93;  of 
copying  vs.  creating  in  respect  to  medi¬ 
aeval  Gothic  in  which  the  workmen 
"praised  God  with  every  chisel-stroke,” 
and  in  respect  to  modern  architecture 
wherein  the  laborers’  "one  intent  is  to 
increase  their  wages  and  diminish  their 
working  hours.”  What  is  said  on  these, 
and  kindred  matters,  is  not  only  to  the 
point,  but  it  is  to  points  in  which  more 
men  are  interested  than  is  generally 
suspected,  let  alone  granted.  One  pas¬ 
sage  shall  be  quoted.  It  should  be 
spread  far  and  wide  against  the  time 
peace  comes,  and  the  restorer  will  begin 
the  final  destruction  of  what  German 
shells  have  wrecked  at  Reims,  Arras, 
Louvain,  Ypres,  Malines,  Senlis,  Sois- 
sons,  and  many  more. 

"And  when  ....  the  great  monu¬ 
ments  of  history  that  have  survived  the 
ages  are  subjected  to  the  onslaught  of 
modern  armament,  let  us  hope  that 
they  may  not  be  further  subjected  to 
the  work  of  the  architect  who  would 
fain  restore  them  in  the  style  which  has 
passed  and  so  rob  us  of  all  that  is  left.” 

In  the  final  lectures  of  this  volume, 
Mr.  Bragdon  deals  with  the  subject 
from  still  another  angle — the  whole 
book  glows  with  personality  in  the 
sense  of  style — and  gives  us  not  only 
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a  discourse  ui^on  the  s[)ecific  art  of 
architecture,  but  disccnirses  also  upon 
art,  always  a  far  nujre  difticult  thing  to 
do.  Almost  anyone  with  fair  intelli¬ 
gence  and  good  diligence  can  write 
interestingly  about  specific  aspects  of 
a  particular  art.  To  wadte  helpfully 
and  simply  about  specific  aspects  of  a 
])articular  art,  and  at  the  same  time 
enlighten  the  reader  about  art,  over 
and  above  and  inclusive,  is  a  rare  ac- 
comj:»lishment.  It  is  just  this  which 
.Mr.  Bragckm  does.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  new'  ideas  are  broached  as  that 
(jkl  ones,  recpiired  to  be  knowm  for  the 
common  gO(jd,  arc  set  forth  with  that 
twofold  force  which  comes  of  good 
writing  based  on  clear,  strong  feeling. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  w'ill 
ha\’e  a  c’ery  w'ide  circulation,  not  only 
among  professional  men  but  among 
laymen,  l)ccause  it  is  enlivened  through 
and  through  wdth  i)assages  of  utmost 
common-sense,  imagination  and  charm, 
as  shot-silk  is  enlivened  vith  golden 
threads.  From  cover  to  cover  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  one  greatly  needed  in  these 
da>’s.  It  rests  on  the  promise  that  all 
great  architecture — architecture  which 
ultimately  shall  become  an  active  agent 
for  the  furtherance  of  culture — must 
have  soul  or  spirit  as  w'ell  as  body.  It 
is  doubly  convincing  to  hear  this  doc¬ 
trine  from  the  lips  of  preeminently 
practical  living  men.  Best  of  all,  it  is 
inspiriting. 

ALFRED  M.  BROOKS 

Indiana  University 

Joseph  Pennell’s  Pictures  of  War  Work  in 
England.  With  notes  by  the  artist  and  with  an 
introduction  by  H.  G.  Wells.  Philadelphia: 
|.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  and  London:  William 
Heinemann,  1917.  Fifty-one  illustrations  on 
separatepages  (17  full-page, 34half-page).  $i  .50 

These  fifty-one  splendid  plates  are 
reproductions  of  a  series  of  drawdngs 


and  lithographs  of  the  munition  w'orks 
in  England  made  by  Joseph  Pennell 
with  the  permission  and  authority  of 
the  British  Government.  The  artist  in 
a  short  preface  tells  how'  he  got  the  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  the  munition  plants. 
Mr.  Wells  in  his  four-page  introduction 
interprets  Pennell’s  drawangs  as  the 
“splendors  and  immensities  of  forge 
and  gun-i)it,  furnace  and  mine-shaft,” 
that  rol)  man  of  dominance.  “He  leaves 
it  for  you  to  draw  the  obvious  conclu¬ 
sion  that  presently,  if  w'e  cannot  con¬ 
trive  to  put  an  end  to  wmr,  blacknesses 
like  these,  enormities  and  flares  and 
towering  threats,  wall  follow  in  the 
track  of  the  tanks  and  come  trampling 
over  the  bickering  confusion  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

All  of  the  drawings  in  their  hugeness, 
do  belittle  mankind,  but  do  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Wells  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  bespeak  the  master  mind 
of  man.  “Pennell”  is  written  small  on 
every  drawing,  but  there  is  a  dash  in 
all  his  w'ork  that  serves  as  a  signature. 
It  is  hard  to  pick  out  particular  draw'- 
ings,  but  there  is  special  power  and 
verve  in  v,  “From  the  Tops  of  the  Fur¬ 
naces,”  and  VIII,  “The  Great  Tower. 
Pig-Iroii.”  XXVII,  “The  Old  Shipyard,” 
is  sketchy  l)ut  very  effective;  xxviii, 
“Munitions  River,”  a  daring  effect  in 
black  and  white;  xxxvi,  “Bringing  in 
the  Gun,”  has  something  in  it  of 
Piranesi’s  Carceri  cV Imenzione;  xlvii, 
“Peace  and  War,”  shows  munition 
factories  on  both  sides  of  a  small  river, 
an  old  abbey  in  the  background  and  an 
aeroplane  soaring  above  it;  li,  “Shot,” 
the  shot-tower  thrown  into  reliet  by 
shooting  searchlights;  L,  “The  Great 
Chimney:  The  Motor  Park,”  is  a 
brilliantly  executed  blur,  and  the 
author’s  favorite  of  the  lot,  one  sus¬ 
pects.  The  book  is  full  of  delightfully 
aw'esome  drawings.  R.  v.  D.  M. 
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A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

A  FEW  copies  of  the  ANNIVERSARY  VOLUME  OF  ANTHROPOLOG¬ 
ICAL  ESSAYS  presented  to  Professor  William  H.  Holmes,  Head 
Curator  of  Anthropology  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  noteworthy  achievements  in  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY, 
are  now  available  to  readers  of  Art  and  Archaeology. 

This  work  of  Five  Hundred  Pages,  Bound  in  Cloth,  with  more  than  Two  Hundred 
Typogravure Engravings  on  Art  Paper,  is  published  in  the  Limited  Edition  of 
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Fig.  7.  —  Spherical  flask  with 
short  cylindrical  neck,  made  of 
one  continuous  spiral  strip  of 
opaque  white,  alternating  with 
violet-brown  purple.  Kouchakji 
Collection. 


Fig.  8. — Loops  on  the  Gir¬ 
dle  Type.  Spherical-tur¬ 
binate  flask  with  short, 
slender  neck,  made  of  six 
looped  strips  reaching  to 
the  girdle,  and  of  one 
spiral  strip  of  similar 
stratified  glass  continued 
from  the  girdle  to  the  base. 
Color,  deep  Ptolemaic  blue 
and  opaque  white.  The 
spiral  strip  is  dragged  up¬ 
wards.  Kouchakji  Collec¬ 
tion. 


CAPTIONS  FOR  THE  COLORED  FRONTISPIECE 


Fig.  I. — Crossing  strips.  Spherical  bowl-flask  with  short  neck, 
made  of  two  strips  of  stratified  glass,  crossing  at  right  angles. 
The  outer  strip  is  made  of  alternate  layers  of  opaque  white  and 
purple-brown,  while  the  inner  strip  is  made  of  alternate  layers 
of  white  and  brownish  yellow.  Evan  Gorga  Collection  in  Rome, 

Italy. 

Fig.  2. — Loop-type.  Pear-shaped  flask  with  very  short  neck  set 
off  squarely  to  the  bowl.  Made  of  two  strips  of  stratified  glass 
with  alternating  colors  of  emerald  green,  violet-brown,  cobalt 
blue,  and  gold-glass.  Earliest  type.  Museum  of  Perugia,  Italy. 

Fig.  3. — Small  spherical  bowl-flask  made  of  one  single  strip  of 
stratified  glass,  one  end  bent  into  a  loop,  the  rest  spirally  wound 
and  the  center  dragged  into  a  sharply  pointed  wave.  The  lower 
end  of  the  strip  curled  and  not  dragged.  Kouchakji  Collection. 
Colors:  white,  pale  celest  blue,  olive-green,  and  gray. 

Fig.  4. — Straight  strips.  Minute  ovoid  flask.  Plain,  straight  up¬ 
right  strips,  of  alternating  white,  pale  ochre,  and  deep  brown 
glass.  The  Castellan!  Collection,  Rome.  Another  specimen  is  in 
the  Museo  Nazionale.  The  color  combination  is  characteristic  of 
the  second  and  first  centuries  B.c. 

Fig.  5. — Spherical  bowl,  neck  short,  made  of  stratified  glass,  to 
which  were  added  superficial  opaque  white  bands  partly  dragged 
to  enhance  the  effect.  Six  projecting  ribs  or  fins,  produced  by 
pressing  into  a  mould.  Kouchakji  Collection. 

Fig.  6. — Spherical  flask  with  short  cylindrical  neck,  made  of  two 
strips  of  stratified  glass  bent  into  a  loop.  Colors  Ptolemaic  pale 
and  dark  blue,  yellow  opaque  white,  and  olive-green.  Canessa 
Collection,  New  York  City. 


{See  article  hy  Chistaviis  A.  Eisen) 
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STRATIFIED  GLASS  ^ '  A  HITHERTO  UNDEFINED 
TYPE  OF  MOSAIC  GLASS 

Gustavus  a.  Eisen 


IN  a  paper  on  the  “Origin  of  Glass- 
Blowing”  {American  Journal  of  Ar¬ 
chaeology,  Second  Series,  Vol.  xx, 
1916,  No.  2)  I  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  a  type  of  glass  which  I  designated  as 
“stratified  mosaic  glass.”  As  vessels 
and  beads  of  this  kind  of  glass  are  not 
only  the  earliest  known  made  by  the 
process  of  blowing,  but  also  highly  in¬ 
teresting  on  account  of  the  technical 
difficulties  connected  with  the  process 
and  the  almost  unsurpassed  beauty  of 
the  results,  a  further  discussion  of  them, 
illustrated  by  typical  specimens  of  such 
wares,  may  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
take  interest  in  this  matter. 

Definition.  Stratified  glass  is  a  type 
of  mosaic  glass  made  from  strips  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  glass.  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  is  interesting  and  remarkable,  as 
the  layers  are  seen  to  stand  on  end  and 
can  be  followed  from  the  surface  of  the 
glass  to  its  reverse.  One  seems  to  look 


at  reefs  submerged  in  a  translucent  sea. 
In  order  to  produce  this  effect  the  arti¬ 
san  alternated  strips  of  transparent  and 
opaque  glass.  The  transparent  strips 
are  generally  of  such  colors  as  blue, 
green,  and  violet-brown,  while  the 
opaque  ones  are  white  or  gold-glass. 
The  effect  can  best  be  seen  by  exam¬ 
ining  the  accompanying  illustrations 
made  of  the  best  existing  specimens. 
The  layers  are  generally  slanting  and 
seem  to  vanish  in  the  far  distance.  The 
upper  edges  of  the  strips  are,  of  course, 
the  brightest,  and  those  farthest  away 
the  dullest.  The  white,  opaque  glass 
was  especially  useful  because  it  height¬ 
ened  the  color  of  the  transparent  glass 
in  a  graded  manner,  giving  to  the  de¬ 
sign,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  a  perspective, 
only  possible  in  types  of  mosaic  glass 
in  which  the  units  penetrate  the  whole 
matrix  of  the  glass.  The  walls  of  vessels 
made  of  this  glass  are  naturally  thick, 
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but  not  nearly  as  thick  as  they  appear. 
The  effect  of  distance  is  produced  by  a 
trick  of  the  technique.  It  is  possible  to 
effect  a  somewhat  similar  result  by 
other  means,  but  it  is  easy,  when  the 
technique  is  clearly  understood,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  and  recognize  the  various  methods. 
The  difficulty  of  manipulating  the  strips 
of  glass  was  considerable  and  the  arti¬ 
san  soon  discarded  the  original  method, 
but  the  effect  of  the  sulistitution  wms 
necessarily  inferior.  The  original  tech¬ 
nique  did  not  lend  itself  to  produce  thin 
walled  vessels  or  any  vessels  of  large 
size,  so  all  objects  made  of  stratified 
mosaic  glass  are  small. 

Material.  The  material  of  which  the 
stratihed  vessels  were  made  consisted 
of : 

Sheets  of  glass  of  various  colors.  These 
sheets  were  probably  thick  and  small, 
perhaps  only  a  few  inches  square.  As 
glass-blowing  had  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  the  sheets  were  made  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  small  lump  of  glass  on  a  marble 
plate,  and  by  pressing  and  beating, 
accompanied  by  w'orking  the  surface 
with  a  metal  roller,  it  was  flattened  out 
into  a  thick  sheet.  Out  of  these  sheet- 
units  was  prepared  the  composite  plate. 

The  Composite  Plate.  Several  of  the 
monochrome  sheets  were  placed  on  top 
of  each  other  and  softened  by  heat.  At 
the  same  time  the  rolling  and  beating 
])rocess  continued  until  one  solid  sheet 
was  produced,  naturally  of  sufficient 
thinness  to  be  readily  cut  and  otherwise 
manipulated.  In  order  to  produce  the 
proper  color  effects,  opaque  wffiite  sheets 
of  varying  thinness  were  placed  between 
sheets  of  transparent  or  translucent 
glass.  When  the  various  sheets  had 
been  welded  together,  the  next  step  in 
the  process  was  commenced  before  the 
mass  had  cooled. 

The  Strips.  This  step  consisted  of 
cutting  the  soft  mass  into  narrow  strips 


of  sufficient  thinness,  generally  a  little 
thicker  than  the  wall  of  the  vessel  was 
to  be  when  made.  Such  strips  would 
naturally  show  the  edges  of  the  sheets 
on  the  cut  and  it  is  these  edges  that 
give  the  vessel  its  peculiar  pattern. 

The  Surface  Pattern.  The  surface  pat¬ 
tern  resulted  partly  from  the  edges  of 
the  alternate  layers  of  glass  in  each  strip, 
partly  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
strips  were  manipulated.  The  more  in¬ 
tense  marking  of  the  pattern  remained 
always  near  to  the  surface  because  here 
the  edges  were  not  covered  over  by  the 
other  layers  of  the  glass.  The  alternat¬ 
ing  opaque  white  and  translucent  colors 
produced  a  very  fine  effect.  The  pat¬ 
tern  consisted  always  of  practically  par¬ 
allel  lines,  such  as  waves,  spirals,  curls, 
but  never  of  stars,  flowers,  and  compli¬ 
cated  geometrical  patterns.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  patterns  and  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  colors  make  vessels  and  beads  of 
this  glass  very  beautiful.  They  are 
among  the  best  that  antique  art  has 
produced. 

The  Mechanical  Patterns.  The  me¬ 
chanical  patterns  resulted  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  strips  were  ma¬ 
nipulated  in  order  to  form  a  vessel. 
We  can  thus  separate  the  straight,  the 
spiral,  the  loop,  the  zigzag,  the  crossed 
strips,  and  the  curl.  Each  one  of  these 
could  be  used  alone.  By  employing 
more  than  one  type  on  the  same  vessel 
some  additional  types  were  produced, 
such  as  the  ''loops  on  the  girdle,"  and 
the  ''filled  in"  patterns,  both  of  which 
are  among  the  most  beautiful. 

Color.  The  colors  used  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  type  of  vessel  are  among 
the  most  harmonious  found  in  glass  of 
any  period.  Some  of  these  tints  have 
never  been  equalled  by  artisans  of  any 
period,  least  of  all  in  modern  times. 
The  main  colors  are  two  or  three  unde- 
scribable  tints  of  blue.  The  deep  blue 
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of  the  large  bottle  illustrated  (Fig.  8)  is 
a  mixture  of  “intense”  blue  and  ceru¬ 
lean  blue  of  absolutely  inimitable  effect. 
Other  vessels  are  of  paler  blue  tints 
which  can  hardly  be  described.  A  com¬ 
mon  tint  is  a  deep  wine  color,  a  mixture 
of  brown  and  Indian  purple  of  remark¬ 
able  freshness.  We  have  also  tints 
ranging  from  Naples  yellow  to  pale 
ochre.  Olive-green  was  also  a  favorite 
color  and  was  generally  employed  in 
conjunction  with  the  deep  blue  and 
pale  yellow.  These  colors  are  found 
only  in  the  late  Ptolemaic  period  and 
being  characteristic  of  this  period  might 
just  be  termed  Ptolemaic  blue,  yellow, 
or  purple,  etc.  The  earliest  bottles 
were  less  chaste  and  more  glaring  in 
color  on  account  of  the  use  of  cobalt 
blue,  emerald  green,  bright  purple,  and 
gold.  Another  color  is  a  fine  turquoise 
green,  resembling  our  cobalt  green  but 
brighter  and  more  pleasing.  None  of 
these  colors  are  found  in  glass  after  the 
Augustan  period,  nor  do  I  remember 
having  seen  any  previous  to  the  third 
century  B.c.  Modern  Venetian  and 
other  glass  show  nothing  similar.  The 
art  of  producing  them  can  verily  be 
called  a  lost  art. 

The  Straight  Striped  Type.  This  is  the 
simplest  type  and  was  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Strips  of  alternating 
colors  were  placed  side  by  side  on  a 
metal  plate  or  over  a  core  and  fused 
together.  The  result  was  a  plate  in 
which  the  edges  of  the  various  layers 
were  uppermost,  the  other  edges  of 
them  being  on  the  under  side.  This 
sheet  was  then  rolled  into  a  tube  or 
cylinder  and  the  meeting  sides  fused. 
Next  the  base  was  closed  by  slightly 
twisting  the  tube  at  the  bottom,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  neck  was  slightly 
drawn  out,  or  it  was  cut  off  squarely 
and  a  neck  of  monochrome  glass  in¬ 
serted.  This  type  was  rarely  inflated 


by  means  of  a  metal  tube  in  the  neck, 
and  most  of  these  vessels  are  cylindrical 
with  only  slightly  expanded  girdle  re¬ 
gion.  The  capacity  of  this  type  is  thus 
generally  very  small,  often  of  the  size 
of  a  modern  lead  pencil.  They  could 
thus  only  have  been  used  to  hold  rare 
and  costly  perfumes,  like  the  modern 
Arabian  vials  which  are  sold  under  the 
pretext  that  they  hold  attar  of  roses. 
The  neck  of  these  bottles  is  always  nar¬ 
row,  short,  and  cylindrical,  like  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  thick  lead  pencil.  The  lip 
flange  is  thin,  plain,  flat,  and  disk-like. 
This  is  the  type  we  find  in  most  vessels 
made  of  stratified  glass.  The  top  of  the 
bottle-body  below  the  neck  is  often 
squarely  cut  off  and  flat  on  top  and 
seldom  graduates  into  the  neck.  The 
best  known  specimen  of  this  type  is 
figured  by  Kisa,  Das  Glas  im  Altertum, 
plate  4.  The  small  flask  (Fig.  4)  is  from 
the  Castellani  Collection,  Rome. 

The  Spiral  Type.  This  type  is  made 
from  a  single  broad  strip  of  stratified 
matrix.  When  examined  it  is  seen  that 
the  spiral  windings  continue  from  base 
to  neck  without  any  interruption.  The 
distance  between  the  layers  is  wider  at 
the  base  and  narrower  towards  the 
neck.  It  was  made  by  winding  one 
single  strip  composed  of  several  layers 
into  a  tube  or  cylinder.  When  the 
cylinder  was  formed  a  metal  tube  was 
inserted  in  the  neck  and  the  lower  part 
was  widened  by  blowing.  This  is  the 
simplest  type  after  the  “Straight 
Striped.”  See  Figure  7.  Color;  violet- 
brown,  and  opaque  white  strips.  Own¬ 
ers;  Kouchakji  Freres. 

The  Dragged  Spiral  Type.  The  pro¬ 
cess  was  the  same  as  the  last,  but  after 
the  flask  had  been  practically  finished 
as  regards  outline,  the  layers  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  dragging.  There  is  no  certain 
rule  regarding  the  number  of  times  the 
surface  was  dragged,  as  this  naturally 
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Fig.  9. — Looped  strips,  slightly  dragged  at  base.  Made 
of  one  strip  of  stratified  glass,  alternating  cobalt  blue, 
deeper  violet-blue,  and  opaque  white. 


depended  upon  the  size  of  the  vessel 
and  the  notion  of  the  artisan.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  dragging  of  strati¬ 
fied  glass  affected  only  the  upper  edge  of 
each  layer,  the  rest  of  the  layers  being 
situated  too  deep  under  the  surface  to 
be  disturbed.  Even  this  upper  part 
could  not  be  dragged  cut  very  far  from 
its  place,  seldom  so  far  as  to  overlap 
the  layer  next  below  it.  In  this  it  differs 
from  the  dragged-thread  glass,  the 
threads  of  which  could  be  displaced 
from  the  top  of  the  bottle  to  its  base. 
A  very  fine  specimen  is  in  the  collection 
of  Sig.  Enrico  Caruso  and  has  layers 
of  white  and  blue  (Eig.  9).  Eigure  3,  of 
the  Kouchakji  Collection,  with  more 
conspicuous  dragging,  also  belongs  to 
this  type. 

AIo  111  (led- Stratified  Types.  It  seems 
strange  that  this  type  which  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  easily  made  should  have 
been  the  last  one  to  suggest  itself  to  the 
artisans.  The  type  is  composed  of  both 
flat  dishes  and  bottles,  no  specimens  of 
which  are  datable  earlier  than  the  first 
century  b.c.  It  was  common  in  the  time 
ot  Augustus,  specimens  having  been 
found  in  a  house  in  the  Roman  Eorum 
of  that  age.  The  technique  was  com¬ 
paratively  simple.  A  number  of  strati¬ 
fied  strips  were  formed  into  a  horizontal 
plate  with  the  edges  of  the  strips  up¬ 
wards  in  one  plane.  This  plate  was 
pressed  into  a  mould  or  by  other,  even 
simpler,  manipulation  formed  into  a 
dish  and,  in  case  of  flasks,  blown  out. 
Sometimes  the  strips  were  first  made 
into  loops  and  arranged  to  form  some¬ 
thing  of  a  rosette  or  arches,  a  simple 
strip  being  used  for  the  rim  or  upper 
part  of  the  plate.  By  folding  or  wrink¬ 
ling  the  strips  a  very  fine  pattern  was 
produced,  and  a  similar  technique  was 
used  in  imitating  onyx,  agate,  and  ala¬ 
baster.  The  fine  bowls  made  of  alter¬ 
nate  wrinkled  strata  of  opaque  white 
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and  violet-brown  glass,  with  vertically 
ribbed  outer  surface,  were  possibly  in¬ 
tended  to  imitate  the  mineral  “mur- 
rhina.”  It  is,  however,  preposterous  to 
identify  this  stratified  glass,  or  any 
other  glass  combinations,  as  this  min¬ 
eral,  the  description  given  by  Pliny, 
being  perfectly  plain  and  intelligible 
and  showing  that  “murrhina”  was  not  a 
glass.  Figure  5  represents  a  moulded- 
spiral  type,  which  was  slightly  dragged, 
often  having  been  blown  in  the  mould. 

A  large  fragment  of  a  flat  dish  of  the 
plain  type,  made  of  deep  grass  green 
and  gold-glass  strips,  is  in  the  small 
case  with  glass  fragments  in  the  Terme 
Museum  in  Rome. 

The  Loop  Type.  Here  the  strips  form 
two  or  more  loops  the  closed  ends  being 
on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  rarely  in 
view  except  when  the  vessel  is  turned 
upside  down.  An  inspection  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  will  invariably  show  that  the  strips 
proceed  from  neck  to  base  and  that 
they  turn  over  the  base  upwards,  and 
thence  return  to  the  neck.  The  process 
was  as  follows :  Two  or  more  strips  with 
the  edges  upwards  were  placed  side  by 
side  and  sealed  at  the  meeting  sides. 
The  two  ends  of  the  strip  were  then 
taken  hold  of  and  brought  together  in 
the  shape  of  a  loop.  The  curved  wider 
part  of  the  loop  formed  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  the  two  free  ends  the  neck. 
The  sides  of  the  loop  were  at  the  same 
time  fused  together.  The  neck  ends 
were  drawn  over  a  bronze  tube  which 
also  was  used  for  blowing  out  the  lower 
part  of  the  vessel  into  a  more  or  less 
globular  flask  or  bottle.  A  most  beauti¬ 
ful  representation  of  this  type  may  be 
seen  in  Figure  6,  in  the  Canessa  Collec¬ 
tion  of  New  York.  Figure  2  is  a  flask 
in  the  University  Museum  of  Perugia, 
Italy.  The  yellow  color  in  the  figure 
represents  gold-glass. 

Type  with  Several  Loops  on  the  Girdle 


of  the  Vessel.  This  is  the  highest  devel¬ 
oped  and  most  beautiful  type  of  these 
vessels  and  the  most  difficult  one  to 
make.  It  was  accomplished  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  The  strips,  sometimes 
six  in  number,  were  bent  into  as  many 
loops  as  there  were  strips.  These  loops 
were  placed  side  by  side  on  the  metal 
plate  and  fused  into  a  horizontal  sheet. 
This  sheet  was  then  folded  into  a  tube 
or  funnel,  the  lower  part  of  which  con¬ 
tained  the  loop  curves  and  upper  or 
neck  end,  the  free  ends  of  the  strips. 

If  the  lower  part  of  such  a  tube  was 
closed  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  edges  together,  it  would  result 
in  preventing  the  loop  curves  from  being 
seen.  The  aim  of  the  artist  was,  how¬ 
ever,  to  show  these  curves,  because  upon 
them  depended  the  beauty  of  the  vessel, 
and  all  vessels  of  this  type  show  the  loop 
curves  on  the  girdle  of  the  flasks. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  was 
necessary  to  prolong  the  tube  down¬ 
wards.  This  was  done  in  the  following 
manner,  in  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
type.  A  long  strip  of  the  same  material 
of  stratified  glass  was  formed  into  a 
spiral  tube  or  helix-like  plate.  The  plate 
was  made  slightly  concave  so  as  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  circumference  of  the  loop 
part.  The  two  parts  were  then  fused  to¬ 
gether,  the  spiral  plate  forming  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vessel.  A  metal  pipe  was  then 
placed  in  the  neck  opening  and  the 
vessel  was  slightly  blown  out.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  upper  half  of  the 
vessel  showed  a  row  of  upright  parallel 
loops  from  right  to  left,  while  the  lower 
part  showed  a  succession  of  layers  stand¬ 
ing  on  end,  in  horizontal  rows.  In  order 
to  heighten  the  artistic  effect,  the  artist 
dragged  the  horizontal  layers  or  edges 
upward  at  points,  corresponding  to  the 
spaces  between  the  loops.  The  effect 
can  best  be  seen  in  the  illustration 
(Fig.  8)  of  the  large  blue  flask,  which 


Fig.  10.  Zigzag  twists.  Cy¬ 
lindrical  drop-shaped  flask  for 
perfume,  made  of  a  plate  of 
striped  glass,  the  strips  being 
worked  zigzag  anti  in  alter¬ 
nate  colors  of  peacock-blue 
and  green,  brown,  white,  and 
cobalt  blue.  Inserted  neck  of 
bronze-colored  glass.  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


Fig.  II. — Mosaic  shields.  Flelix 
pattern.  Cylindrical,  drop-shaped 
flask  made  of  a  number  of  mosa- 
ically  fitted  plates  of  stratified  glass 
bent  into  helix  patterns.  Colors 
turcjuoise  green,  blue,  white,  violet- 
brown,  and  yellow.  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


Fig.  12. — Zigzag  twists.  Cy¬ 
lindrical,  drop-shaped  flask  for 
perfume.  Made  of  vertical 
strips  of  gold-glass,  violet- 
brown,  greenish  olive,  etc. 
The  strips  are  of  the  zigzag 
pattern,  but  less  twisted  than 
in  No.  lo.  The  inserted  neck 
is  made  of  green  monochrome 
glass.  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York. 
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is  by  far  the  finest  specimen  of  this 
type  in  existence.  Colors  are  Ptolemaic 
blue  and  opaque  white.  Collection  of 
Kouchakji  Freres. 

Type  with  Inserted  Shields.  This  type 
differs  from  the  type  in  which  the  loops 
meet,  in  that  pieces  of  some  other  kind 
of  glass  were  inserted  between  the  loops 
in  the  girdle  region.  Frequently  pieces 
of  dragged  glass  were  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  plates  of  columnar  mosaic 
glass  were  also  employed  with  great 
effect.  The  rest  of  the  process  was  the 
same  as  in  other  cases.  Generally  the 
pieces  were  inserted  in  order  to  increase 
the  beauty  of  the  vessel  but  sometimes 
they  were  added  from  necessity  in  order 
to  close  the  bowl  in  places  where  the 
matrix  did  not  suffice.  A  fine  specimen 
with  inserted  shield  of  dragged  mosaic 
and  millefiori  in  a  looped  matrix,  is  in 
a  private  collection  in  Rome,  Italy. 
Figure  ii  is  entirely  made  of  shields 
placed  on  a  plain  core. 

Crossed  Strips.  The  effect  is  almost 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  inserted 
shields,  but  the  technique  is  entirely 
different.  In  the  inserted  shield  type, 
the  stratified  plate  units  do  not  cover 
each  other  but  lie  side  by  side,  as  units 
in  a  mosaic.  In  the  “crossed  strips” 
they  partly  cover  each  other.  Two 
strips  are  softened  and  placed  cross¬ 
wise  over  each  other  so  as  to  form  a 
cross.  When  the  arms  are  gathered  up 
and  fused  into  a  flask  or  bowl,  the  lower, 
partly  uncovered  layers  or  strips  appear 
as  two  shields,  while  the  outer  or  fully 
uncovered  layer  or  strip  seems  to  be 
continuous.  The  very  fine  sample 
(Fig.  i)  is  from  the  Gorga  Collection. 
The  lower  strip  is  made  of  alternate 
white  and  purple  layers,  while  the 
inner  strip  is  made  of  alternating  layers 
of  yellow  and  opaque  white.  By  examin¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  this  flask,  the  strips  are 
seen  to  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 


Type  with  Zigzags.  The  vessels  of  this 
type  show  the  upright  edges  of  the 
plates  in  a  zigzag  pattern.  No  matter 
how  we  turn  the  flask  around  there  is 
no  sign  of  any  seam.  A  most  important 
characteristic  of  all  such  vessels  is  that 
they  are  not  blown  out,  but  nearly  cy¬ 
lindrical  with  tapering  bottom  and  very 
slightly  inflated  girdle  region.  The  tech¬ 
nique  was  as  follows:  a  core  tube  was 
first  made  of  common  coarse  glass. 
Next  a  plate  was  prepared  from  strips, 
the  edges  upwards.  This  plate  was 
wound  about  the  core  and  closed.  The 
result  was  a  cylinder  of  monochrome 
interior  but  with  a  thin  covering  of 
a  sheet  of  upright  layers  of  colored 
glass. 

While  yet  soft  this  tube  was  twisted 
four  or  five  times  back  and  forth  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  length  of  the  cylinder  was 
shortened  about  one-third  by  pressure 
on  the  two  ends.  If  skilfully  done  the 
once  horizontal  edges  of  the  layers  were 
broken  up  into  pointed  waves,  the  crests 
and  depressions  of  which  fit  into  one 
another  without  any  break.  The  final 
step  was  to  smooth  the  surface  by  roll¬ 
ing.  Such  vessels  could  never  be  tube- 
blown  on  account  of  the  heavy  inner 
core.  For  a  neck,  a  separate  piece  of 
glass  was  used,  after  the  top  of  the 
vessel  had  been  clipped  off  horizontally. 
In  this  type  we  often  find  layers  of  gold- 
glass  alternating  with  brown,  white,  and 
peacock  green.  The  reason  why  we 
rarely  find  gold-glass  employed  in  blown 
vessels  is  that  in  blowing  out  this  glass 
the  layers  of  gold  leaf  would  crack  and 
separate;  they  will  not  extend  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  glass.  The 
specimen  figured  is  in  the  Boston  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  Museum  kindly 
furnished  the  photograph  (Fig.  lo). 
Figure  12  is  of  a  flask  in  the  Greau 
Collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
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of  New  York.  The  photograph  was 
furnished  by  the  Museum. 

Curls  (Did  Helix  Patterns.  Types  of 
this  pattern  are  comj^osed  of  many 
units  of  slightly  curled  stratihed  bars, 
which  have  been  fitted  into  each  other 
like  a  mosaic.  They  are  i)roduccd  as 
tollows:  the  strips  were  cut  in  short 
sections  and  the  ends  of  each  section 
were  spirally  twisted  so  as  to  resemble 
somewhat  the  shell  pattern  often  found 
on  Indian  shawls.  The  vessel  was  first 
tormed  of  a  core  of  coarse  material  and 
these  sections  were  then  fitted  on  the 
core.  A  fine  but  much  injured  specimen 
of  this  type  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  in  New  York.  It  is  especially  re- 
markal)le  on  account  of  its  colors  among 
which  we  see  a  fine  turquoise  green,  and 
gold-glass  (Fig  ii).  The  photograph 
was  kindly  furnished  by  the  Museum. 

Chronology  of  Stratified  Glass.  The 
earliest  specimen  of  stratified  mosaic 
glass  which  I  have  seen  is  from  the 
Nineteenth  Dynasty,  now  in  the  Metro- 
])olitan  Museum.  It  is  a  mere  speck  a 
few  millimeters  scpiare,  inserted  in  a 
finger  ring.  No  general  use  of  stratified 
glass  appears,  however,  until  the  third 
century  b.c.  The  earliest  dated  speci¬ 
men  is  the  small  vial  in  the  Aluseum  of 
Perugia,  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  It 
was  found  in  a  tomb  near  that  city 
together  with  a  Greek  vase  of  the  third 
century.  From  this  time  to  the  time  of 
Augustus  there  are  many  specimens 
known  of  the  types  described  above, 
but  perfectly  executed  specimens  are 
rare.  After  glass-blowing  from  a  bubble 
came  in  practice  in  the  first  century 
B.c.  this  type  of  stratified  glass  vessel 
went  out  of  existence.  Their  interior 
capacity  was  possibly  too  small,  and 
the  work  required  too  great  skdl.  i\fter 
the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  there 
was  certainly  no  one  in  the  empire  that 


could  have  executed  such  vessels  as 
those  illustrated  in  this  article.  Em¬ 
peror  Hadrian  seems  to  have  been  of 
this  opinion.  While  on  his  trip  to  Egypt 
he  was  presented  with  three  vessels 
which  he  called  “allasontes.”  These  he 
sent  to  his  brother-in-law  in  Rome  with 
a  warning  that  he  should  only  use  them 
on  great  and  special  occasions.  These 
vessels  came  from  the  treasury  of  a 
temple  and  must  have  been  considered 
a  great  rarity.  Beads  of  a  much  coarser 
type  of  stratified  glass  continued  to  be 
made  for  some  time.  The  date  of  their 
total  disappearance  is  uncertain — the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  perhaps. 
The  vessels  disappeared  with  the  Au¬ 
gustan  era. 

Provenience.  Vessels  and  beads  made 
of  stratified  mosaic  glass  have  been 
found  especially  in  the  countries  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Mediterranean,  but  also 
in  the  rest  of  Europe.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  included  l)y  dealers  and  archaeolo¬ 
gists  in  a  common  term :  “Roman  glass,” 
l)ut  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that 
any  vessel  of  this  type  of  mosaic  glass 
was  ever  made  in  Rome  or  any  other 
part  of  Italy.  Nor  is  there  any  proof 
that  any  type  of  antique  mosaic  glass 
was  made  in  Italy,  but  everything 
points  to  Egypt  as  the  country  which 
supplied  the  world  with  vessels  and 
beads  of  mosaic  glass  from  its  first  dis¬ 
covery  until  the  time  of  the  Venetians. 
The  principal  proof  of  this  assertion  is 
derived  from  the  undisputable  fact  that 
all  the  types  are  equally  distributed 
over  a  large  territory.  It  is  not  possible 
to  define  some  as  Roman,  others  as 
Syrian,  others  as  Egyptian.  They  are 
the  same  everywhere,  and  must  have 
come  from  a  single  source,  which  could 
not  be  any  other  than  Egypt. 

New  York  City 
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VII— THE  SEVENTH  WONDER 
THE  LIGHTHOUSE  OF  ALEXANDRIA 
Edgar  J.  Banks 


OFF  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where  the 
western  branch  of  the  river  Nile 
flows  into  the  Mediterranean, 
there  was  once  a  small  island  of  an 
oblong  shape.  It  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  calcareous  rock  to  which  a  thin 
veneer  of  soil  clung,  and  the  soil  was 
so  saturated  with  the  salt  of  the  sea 
that  little  other  than  figs  would  thrive 
upon  it.  The  surrounding  sea  abounded 
with  reefs,  threatening  the  approaching 
ships,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  the  island,  lying  as  it  did  at  the 
very  entrance  to  Egypt,  was  never  more 
than  a  haunt  for  the  pirates  who  plied 
their  trade  along  the  coast.  On  the 
opposite  mainland,  less  than  a  mile 
away,  was  the  little  town  of  Rhacotis. 

In  the  year  332  b.c.,  Alexander  the 
Great  made  Egypt  a  part  of  his  empire, 
and  he  commanded  Dinocrates  to  build 
his  new  city.  The  little  island  of  Pharos 
ceased  to  be  an  island,  for  Dinocrates 
connected  it  with  the  mainland  by  a 
causeway  or  the  Heptastadium  a  mile 
long.  Thus  the  harbor  by  the  place 
where  the  new  city  should  stand,  was 
divided,  and  even  now  its  western  part 
is  the  best  harbor  on  the  Egyptian 
coast.  Alexandria  flourished,  and  soon 
it  became  the  great  center  of  trade  and 
of  culture. 

But  Alexander  the  Great  was  des¬ 
tined  never  to  see  the  city  that  bore  his 
name.  After  his  death  his  empire  was 
divided  among  his  generals,  and  Egypt 
fell  to  Ptolemy,  who  began  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  great  lighthouse  on  the 


island  of  Pharos.  He  died  before  it  was 
completed,  but  his  son,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  during  the  years  285  to  247, 
brought  the  work  to  an  end.  Some 
scholars  date  its  completion  in  the  year 
279.  Unfortunately  the  ancient  writers 
have  given  us  only  meager  descriptions 
of  the  lighthouse.  Pliny,  the  Roman, 
has  given  the  fullest  early  account.  He 
says: 

“There  is  another  building,  too,  that 
is  highly  celebrated;  the  tower  that 
was  built  by  the  king  of  Egypt  on  the 
island  of  Pharos  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria.  The  cost  of  its 
erection  was  800  talents,  they  say;  and 
not  to  omit  the  magnanimity  that  was 
shown  by  King  Ptolemseus  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  he  gave  permission  to  the  archi¬ 
tect,  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  to  inscribe 
his  name  upon  the  edifice  itself.  The 
object  of  it  is,  by  the  light  of  its  fires 
at  night,  to  give  warning  to  ships,  of 
the  neighboring  shoals,  and  to  point 
out  to  them  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 
At  the  present  day  there  are  similar 
fires  lighted  up  in  numerous  places, 
Ostia  and  Ravenna,  for  example.  The 
only  danger  is  that  when  these  fires  are 
kept  burning  without  intermission,  they 
may  be  mistaken  for  stars,  the  flames 
having  very  much  that  appearance  at 
a  distance.” 

The  description  is  so  brief  that  it 
teaches  us  nothing  of  the  appearance 
of  the  tower.  Eortunately  the  light¬ 
house  was  still  standing  when  the  Arabs 
invaded  Egypt  in  the  year  616  a.d. 
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Fig.  I. — A  picturesque  restoration  of  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria. 


They  never  ceased  to  admire  it,  and  to 
weave  legends  about  it,  and  their  de¬ 
scriptions,  sifted  of  the  legendary,  pre¬ 
sent  a  good  picture  of  this  wonder  of  the 
world.  Neither  the  Ancients  nor  the 
Arabs  have  given  us  the  dimensions  of 
the  l)asc  of  the  tower.  We  shall  probably 
never  know  them.  Of  its  height  there  are 
conlhcting  accounts,  varying  from  less 
than  400  to  600  feet.  The  Arab  writer 
Idrissi  says:  “Its  height  is  300  cubits, 
taking  three  palms  to  the  cubit,  and  so  its 
height  is  one  hundred  statues  of  men.” 
Probably  he  was  not  far  from  correct. 


Unlike  the  modern  lighthouse,  which 
is  usually  a  round  tower  resembling  a 
single  shaft  reaching  into  the  air,  the 
Pharos  consisted  of  several  stages,  each 
smaller  than  the  one  beneath  it.  The 
Arabs,  who  actually  saw  the  lighthouse 
in  a  perfect  condition,  describe  it  as 
having  four  stages.  The  first  part  above 
the  broad  foundation  was  square.  Upon 
its  summit,  121  cubits,  or  about  180 
feet  above  its  base,  was  a  broad  terrace, 
commanding  a  wide  view  of  the  sea. 
It  was  decorated  with  columns  and 
balustrades  and  ornaments  of  marble. 
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and  on  its  balustrade,  as  coins  show  us, 
sat  Tritons  blowing  their  conch-shells 
to  the  four  winds.  The  second  stage, 
of  about  the  same  height,  was  octag¬ 
onal;  upon  its  summit  was  a  terrace 
commanding  a  still  wider  view  over  the 
sea.  The  third  stage  was  circular,  and 
it  too  was  surmounted  with  a  terrace. 
The  fourth,  which  was  open,  consisted 
of  tall  bronze  columns,  supporting  the 
dome  at  the  very  top,  on  which  was 
perhaps  a  large  bronze  figure,  possibly 
of  Poseidon.  There  in  the  open  space, 
beneath  the  dome,  were  the  lanterns 
and  the  fireplaces,  and  the  wonderful 
mirror  to  signal  to  the  ships.  See  the 
reconstruction  in  Figure  2. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  Pharos  the  im¬ 
aginative  Arabs  have  told  us  a  little.  A 
shaft  reached  from  the  foundation 
through  the  center  to  the  very  summit, 
up  which  the  fuel  for  the  fires  and  the 
other  necessaries  were  raised  by  a  wind¬ 
lass.  A  spiral  stairway,  encased  with 
marble  slabs,  encircled  the  central  shaft; 
above  the  second  stage  the  stairway 
and  the  shaft  occupied  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture.  The  third  stage,  therefore,  which 
was  circular,  was  probably  not  far  from 
20  feet  in  diameter.  Instead  of  a  stair¬ 
way,  the  Arabs  tell  us  that  an  inclined 
plain  led  up  the  first  two  stages,  and  so 
gentle  was  the  slope  that  a  loaded  horse 
might  be  driven  to  the  highest  of  the 
chambers.  The  vast  space  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  stories  of  the  two  lower  stages  was 
occupied  with  chambers,  yet  neither 
their  number  nor  their  arrangement 
may  now  be  known.  One  Arab  his¬ 
torian  says  that  they  were  more  than 
three  hundred  in  number,  and  so  intri¬ 
cately  arranged  that  no  stranger  could 
find  his  way  among  them  without  a 
guide. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  marvels  of 
the  Pharos  was  the  mirror  on  the  sum¬ 
mit,  nor  is  it  strange,  for  the  Arabs  be- 


Fig.  2. — The  Lighthouse  of  Alexandria  in  the  Hellenistic 
Age,  more  than  thirty  stories  high,  like  a  modern  sky¬ 
scraper.  It  furnished  the  model  for  the  church  spire  and 
for  the  Mohammedan  minaret.  From  a  restoration  in 
Thiersch,  Pharos. 

lieved  that  to  one  standing  beneath  it, 
ships  out  to  sea,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  eye,  were  visible.  This 
story  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
mirror  was  shaped  like  a  lense,  and  that 
the  invention  of  the  telescope  was  an¬ 
ticipated  by  the  architect  Sostratus. 
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f  IG.  3. — The  Fort  Kait  Bey  in  1798  seen  from  the  southwest  (after  Description  de  I’Egypte). 

Pharos. 


From  Thiersch, 


Such  was  the  wonderful  Pharos,  which 
in  height  was  unequaled  in  the  ancient 
world.  In  640  a.d.,  Amr,  the  great 
Aral)ian  general,  after  subduing  all 
Egypt,  besieged  Alexandria  for  four¬ 
teen  months  before  it  fell  into  his  hands. 
Then  the  light  of  the  Pharos  no  longer 
welcomed  home  the  ships  of  the  Greeks, 
but  of  the  Arabs.  It  seems  that  the 
Aral)s  still  maintained  the  hre.  At 
length,  during  the  reign  of  Caliph  Al- 
Walid,  a  courtier  of  the  Greek  emperor 
resolved  to  destroy  the  Pharos  by  strat¬ 
egy.  Laden  with  rich  gifts  for  the 
Caliph,  he  fled  to  Alexandria  and  pro¬ 
fessed  his  desire  to  become  a  Moslem. 
His  gifts  were  accepted.  Soon  he  told 
of  wonderful  treasures  buried  beneath 
the  Pharos.  At  once  Al-Walid  des¬ 
patched  troops  to  the  Pharos.  The 
mirror  was  removed  from  the  summit, 
and  half  of  the  lighthouse  was  torn 


down  before  the  plot  was  discovered. 
The  work  of  destruction  then  ceased, 
and  when  search  was  made  for  the 
treacherous  Greek,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  fled  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  Arabs  then  restored  the  tower  with 
bricks,  but  they  were  unable  to  build  it 
to  its  former  height.  They  sought  to 
raise  the  mirror  to  the  summit  of  their 
brick  tower,  but  it  was  so  heavy  that 
they  could  not.  Some  say  that  in 
the  effort  the  mirror  fell  and  was 
broken. 

In  the  year  875  Ahmed  ibn  Tulun  had 
a  wooden  cupola  constructed  on  the 
summit,  and  to  it  the  muezzin  climbed 
to  call  the  people  to  prayer.  So  '  the 
Pharos,  or  the  Minara,  as  the  Arabs 
called  it,  became  a  minaret,  and  to  this 
very  day  with  every  mosque  there  is  a 
tower  or  minaret  suggestive  of  the 
Pharos  of  Alexandria.  Thus  a  new 
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word  was  given  to  most  of  the  languages 
of  the  world.  See  Figure  4. 

But  the  Pharos  which  had  already 
stood  for  a  thousand  years,  was  not 
destined  to  continue  forever.  The  wind 
blew  its  wooden  cupola  away  to  sea. 
Its  foundation  began  to  weaken,  and 
on  the  28th  of  December,  955,  an  earth¬ 
quake  threw  down  thirty  cubits  of  its 
summit.  In  969,  when  the  city  of  Cairo 
was  built,  Alexandria  was  neglected  for 
the  new  inland  city.  However,  in  1182, 
while  the  lower  part  of  the  Pharos  was 
yet  standing  to  the  height  of  about  150 
cubits,  a  domed  mosque  was  built  upon 
its  summit  that  the  faithful  might 
pray  high  up  where  the  air  was  cooled 
by  the  breezes  from  the  sea.  In  1375, 
w’hen  another  earthquake  visited  Alex¬ 
andria,  only  the  lower  stage  of  the 
Pharos  survived,  and  that,  badly  shat¬ 
tered,  soon  fell  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  In 
1498,  when  the  passage  around  Africa 
to  India  was  discovered,  and  the  ships 
began  to  pass  that  way,  another  blow 
was  given  to  Alexandria.  The  city  de¬ 
clined;  the  ruins  of  the  Pharos  gradu¬ 


ally  disappeared,  or  were  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  mole  in  the  harbor 
and  its  site  was  forgotten. 

Since  the  Pharos  was  built,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  coast  has  subsided,  and  some  parts 
of  Alexandria  are  now  covered  by  the 
sea.  The  causeway,  which  Dinocrates 
built  to  connect  the  island  with  the 
mainland,  has  grown  with  the  sand 
washed  up  by  the  sea  until  it  is  half  a 
mile  wide.  It  is  thickly  covered  with 
houses.  Its  outer  end  is  known  as  the 
Pharos  or  Kait  Bey  (Fig.  3),  but  all  that 
is  left  of  the  island  is  the  quarter  Ras 
et-Tin,  where  the  palace  of  the  Khedive 
stands.  In  1898-99  a  German  expedi¬ 
tion  sought  in  the  sea  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Pharos,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
end  of  the  island  where  it  stood  has 
been  entirely  weathered  away.  A  mod¬ 
ern  lighthouse,  well  worthy  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Egypt,  stands  near  by,  yet  it  is 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
Pharos  which  was  the  wonder  of  all  the 
ancient  world. 

Alpine,  N.J. 


©  Ginn  Co. 

Fig.  4. — The  Christian  Church  Spire  and  its  Oriental  Ancestry.  From  Breasted,  Ancient  Times,  p.  704. 


No.  I  shows  the  Assyrian  form  of  tower  (about  3000  P.c.).  No.  2  shows  the  continuation  of  this  in  the  minaret 
of  one  of  the  old  mosques  of  Cairo  built  by  Ahmed  ibn  Tulun  in  the  ninth  century  A.D.  The  addition  of  the  round 
tower  was  in  imitation  of  the  lighthouse  tower  of  Alexandria  (No.  3).  No.  4  (from  a  mosque  in  the  Nile  delta) 
shows  the  continuation  in  Moslem  minarets  of  the  arrangement  in  three  sections.  No.  5  (the  spire  of  the  church  of 
St.  John  at  Parma,  Italy)  shows  the  continuation  of  this  oriental  idea  in  Christian  architecture. 
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Fig.  I. — “Man  with  a  Barrow,’’  by  Mahonri  Young. 


Fig.  2. — “The  Forge”  as  represented  by  Mahonri  Young  on  the  Technical  High  School, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


THE  TRIBUTE  OF  AMERICAN  SCULPTURE  TO 

LABOR 


Frank  Owen  Payne 


TO  have  led  an  art  from  palace  and 
cathedral  to  cottage  door  and  into 
field  and  factory,  to  have  deliv¬ 
ered  her  from  the  hands  of  king,  priest, 
or  noble  patron  and  presented  her  un¬ 
fettered  to  the  people,  is  not  the  least 
triumph  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 
Such  is  the  language  in  which  Christian 
Brinton  begins  his  masterly  chapter  on 
the  work  of  Belgium’s  great  sculptor 
Meunier.  Millet  has  been  credited  with 
being  first  among  artists  to  depict  labor 
in  an  appealing  manner,  but  there  have 
been  artists  in  all  ages  who  have  seen  in 
the  labor  theme  a  dignity,  a  beauty, 
and  a  pathos  the  representation  of 
which  is  well  worth  the  highest  artistic 
endeavor.  True,  Millet  was  a  painter 
and  etcher,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to 
the  writer  that  above  all  else  he  was  a 
sculptor  in  the  essentials  of  his  art. 
What  statuesque  qualities  obtain  in 
”The  Sower,”  “The  Angelas, ’’and  others 
among  his  masterpieces!  What  might 


he  not  have  given  to  the  world  had  he 
turned  his  attention  from  brush  and 
etching  needle  to  chisel  and  modeling 
tool?  Some  timid  critics  have  opined 
that  the  representation  of  modern  labor 
conditions  in  art  is  certain  to  sound  the 
death-knell  of  artistic  expression.  But 
all  such  critics  forget  that  there  is  a 
silent  heroism  and  a  simple  majesty  in 
the  uncomplaining  performance  of  each 
day’s  dull  task — that  there  may  be  a 
greater  beauty,  dignity,  and  pathos, 
yea  even  greater  tragedy  indeed  in 
honest  toil  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  theme.  Few  among  sculptors 
have  seen  and  felt  this.  Very  few 
indeed  have  tried  to  represent  it. 
Among  our  American  sculptors  there 
are  but  three  or  four  whose  works  on 
the  labor  theme  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  The  rise  of  the  labor  party, 
the  attention  which  organized  labor  is 
forcing  upon  the  world,  cannot  fail  to 
make  itself  felt  in  every  activity.  How 
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Fig.  3. — “The  Fleavy  Sledge,”  by  Mahonri  Young. 


Fig.  4. — “The  Stevedore,”  by  Mahonri  Young. 
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Fig.  5. — Relief  representing  Carpentry  on  the  Salt  Lake  City  Technical  High  School.  The  work  of 

Mahonri  Young. 


can  art  escape?  There  is  every  possible 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  hearty 
appreciation  of  labor  in  the  art  of  our 
land.  The  traditions  handed  down  by 
our  ancestors  who  did  not  fear  to  work 
with  hand  as  well  as  with  head,  our 
industrial  supremacy,  and  our  professed 
democracy  ought  to  make  all  true 
Americans  appreciate  the  epic  of  labor 
and  preserve  its  symbols  in  marble  and 
enduring  bronze.  There  is  as  great  a 
degree  of  vigor  and  picturesqueness  in 
a  dock-hand  or  a  stevedore  engaged  in 
toil  as  there  is  in  any  hero  or  martyr 
of  faith.  Such  is  the  feeling  of  the  few 
American  sculptors  who  have  turned 
from  creations  of  mere  prettiness  to 
represent  real  men  engaged  in  real  work 
and  thereby  to  teach  us  the  lesson  that 
there  is  beauty  in  the  power  that  over¬ 
comes — that  bone  and  brawn  and  sweat 
may  speak,  may  even  sing  pmans  in  the 
triumphal  chorus  of  j^rogress. 

MAHONRI YOUNG 

Foremost  among  American  sculptors 
who  have  stood  forth  in  championship 
of  labor  as  a  worthy  theme  for  sculp¬ 
ture,  is  Mahonri  Young.  Born  in  the 
West,  a  grandson  of  the  great  Mormon 
leader,  educated  at  home  and  abroad  in 


the  best  schools  of  art,  this  versatile 
artist  has  produced  works  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  helds  of  artistic  endeavor.  A 
painter  of  note,  an  etcher  and  engraver 
of  distinction,  Mr.  Young  is  chiefly 
known  for  his  many  notable  works  in 
plastic  art.  In  reliefs  (Figs.  2,  5,  6) 
designed  for  the  decoration  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Technical  High  School,  he  has 
depicted  the  blacksmith,  the  metal¬ 
worker,  and  the  carpenter  with  fidelity 
and  truth.  In  “The  Scrub-Woman” 
we  have  the  figure  of  a  woman  engaged 
in  the  most  menial  of  occupations  and 
yet  rendered  with  a  dignity  and  ear¬ 
nestness  that  teach  the  wholesome  les¬ 
son  that  no  task,  however  lowly,  is 
menial  which  is  performed  with  honesty 
of  purpose.  No  other  American  sculp¬ 
tor  has  better  presented  strength  in 
action  and  real  movement.  One  can 
feel  the  crushing  weight  as  the  steve¬ 
dore  (Fig.  4)  and  the  man  with  the 
barrow  climb  that  sloping  gang-plank 
(Fig.  i).  The  stress  and  strain  fairly 
oppress  the  beholder. 

In  “The  Heavy  Sledge”  (Fig.  3) 
and  “The  Digger”  we  see  an  object 
poised  in  its  ascent  in  the  one  case,  and 
just  about  to  descend  in  the  other.  The 
heavy  implements  are  apparently  in 
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Fig.  6. — Relief  representing  Metallurgy  on  the  Salt  Lake  City  Technical  High  School.  The  work  of 

Mahonri  Young. 


motion.  “The  Rigger”  lifting  that 
heavy  tackle  as  he  stands  poised  on  the 
great  beam  is  another  example  of  the 
same  unusual  quality. 

The  trouble  with  most  sculpture 
which  aims  at  the  portrayal  of  motion 
and  muscular  action,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  model  has  been  required  to 
pose  with  muscles  tense,  as  if  in  motion. 
All  such  representations  appear  to  be 
utterly  dead.  The  effect  is  as  if  the  model 
has  been  paralyzed  or  stricken  dead  just 
in  the  act  and  that  rigor  mortis  has  pre¬ 
served  it  thus.  Such  works  aim  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  impossible,  namely,  action 
without  motion.  In  the  works  of  Young 
we  see  action  that  acts.  Thus  in  “The 
Heavy  Sledge”  we  perceive  not  merely 
the  muscular  strain  but  the  actual  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  huge  hammer.  In  “The  Man 
with  the  Pick”  the  implement  seems  to 
be  descending.  In  “The  Digger”  both 
muscular  strain  and  the  reluctant  yield¬ 
ing  of  the  hard  soil  are  apparent.  In¬ 
deed  Young’s  laborers  hark  back  to 
Greek  ideals  in  their  rhythm  of  move¬ 
ment.  “A  Laborer”  is  a  faithful  por¬ 
traiture  of  one  of  the  millions  of  for¬ 
eigners  upon  whose  sturdy  strength  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  nation,  its 
bone,  its  brawn,  and  its  sinew  depends. 


ABASTENIA  ST.  LEGER  EBERLE 

This  brilliant  artist  has  produced  a 
very  large  number  of  remarkable  sculp¬ 
tures.  Many  of  them  relate  to  labor 
and  the  life  of  working  people.  In  the 
homely,  every-day  life  of  the  poor.  Miss 
Eberle  has  found  a  mine  of  wealth  for 
her  peculiar  genius.  In  order  to  make 
herself  thoroughly  familiar  with  her 
chosen  theme,  she  took  an  apartment 
in  the  most  crowded  tenement  section 
of  New  York  where  she  could  come  into 
close  contact  with  its  teeming  throng. 
In  this  manner,  through  friendly  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  people,  Miss  Eberle 
was  rewarded  by  having  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  her  models  at  close 
range  when  they  knew  not  that  they 
were  models. 

Thus  she  has  been  enabled  to  produce 
a  host  of  realistic  studies  full  of  life  and 
charm.  “Tired”  has  in  it  the  story  of 
a  hard  day’s  work.  It  is  sympatheti¬ 
cally  conceived  and  powerfully  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  facial  expression,  the  pose 
of  the  gaunt  body,  every  line  bespeaks 
the  fatigue  which  follows  the  severest 
physical  effort.  “The  Windy  Door¬ 
step”  (Fig.  7)  has  a  vigor  and  move¬ 
ment  which  has  made  it  one  of  the 
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Fig.  7. — “The  Windy  Doorstep,”  by  Abastenia  St.  Leger  Eberle,  copies  of  which  are  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Newark,  N.J.,  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati. 


Fig.  8. — “The  Stoker,”  by  Chester  Beach. 


Fig.  9. — “Labor  Lbiion,”  by  Charles  Haag. 
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most  popular  statuettes  of  recent  years. 
Copies  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  munici¬ 
pal  museums  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
Worcester,  Mass.  Replicas  of  it  have 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  Art 
Museum  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Pea¬ 
body  Institute  of  Baltimore. 

Few  are  the  people  who  can  see  in  a 
rag-picker  anything  suggestive  of 
beauty.  Miss  Eberle,  however,  has  in 
her  “Rag-picker”  produced  a  figure 
that  grips  one.  What  a  tale  of  abject 
poverty  it  tells!  A  tale  of  poverty  that 
cannot  fail  to  touch  the  heart  and  bring 
a  clutching  sensation  in  the  throat. 
Everyone  of  these  works  tells  a  tale  or 
preaches  a  sermon.  They  are  studies 
based  upon  accurate  and  concrete  ob¬ 
servation.  They  fearlessly  typify  those 
social  forces  and  ideals  which  are  at  the 
very  root  of  society.  They  are  full  of 
thought-compelling  power.  She  has  a 
message  for  the  world  and  she  pro¬ 
claims  it  in  a  way  and  with  a  convinc¬ 
ing  power  that  cannot  fail  to  render  her 
work  immortal. 

CHESTER  BEACH 

In  “Out  of  Work”  Chester  Beach  has 
portrayed  a  subject  all  too  familiar  on 
the  streets  of  our  city.  Who  has  not 
seen  him,  the  strong  young  fellow,  care¬ 
less  and  perhaps  a  bit  indifferent  as  to 
whether  he  is  successful  in  landing  a 
job  or  not,  standing  upon  the  curb? 
Armed  with  a  shovel,  his  only  posses¬ 
sion,  he  seems  to  be  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  shovel  the  snow  from  the 
streets.  He  represents  a  type,  the  type 
who  are  idle  perhaps  through  indolence, 
but  who  must  find  something  to  do  in 
order  to  secure  food  and  temporary 
shelter.  “The  Stoker”  (Fig.  8)  is  an¬ 
other  good  example  of  action  that  acts. 
The  peculiar  lifting  stress  is  specially 
apparent. 


CHARLES  HAAG 

Although  pronounced  by  some  to  be 
our  leading  labor  sculptor,  Charles  Haag 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  specialist 
in  that  or  any  other  one  theme  of 
plastic  art.  His  works  cover  too  broad 
a  field  to  admit  of  such  a  classification. 
His  masterpieces  of  wood-carving  have 
given  him  a  commanding  place  in  that 
difficult  field  of  sculptured  art.  The 
fact  that  he  has  produced  such  excellent 
studies  of  laboring  men  has  been  the 
means  of  giving  him  a  reputation  in 
that  direction  at  the  expense  of  his 
other  and  equally  admirable  works. 
“Effort”  is  as  fine  an  example  of  poten¬ 
tial  action  in  sculpture  as  can  be  found 
among  the  works  of  modern  times. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  strong  virile  concep¬ 
tion  done  in  the  true  classic  spirit. 
“Labor  Union”  (Fig.  9)  has  all  the 
dignity  and  sincerity  shown  in  the  best 
works  of  Meunier  and  Bouchard.  There 
is  a  boldness  and  dash  about  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  unique  group  which  be¬ 
speaks  the  unerring  certainty  of  his 
touch  and  testifies  to  the  rare  poetic 
insight  and  creative  power  of  this  gifted 
artist. 

HELEN  FARNSWORTH  MEARS 

Little  did  he  think,  that  weary  lab¬ 
orer,  as  he  dropped  listlessly  on  to  the 
car  seat  and  leaned  upon  his  shovel, 
that  he  was  posing  for  a  statue.  All 
day  long  he  had  been  toiling  in  the 
bitter  winter  wind,  and  when  at  length 
he  was  able  to  sink  into  a  seat  in  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  the  car,  his  fatigue 
overcame  him;  his  head  nodded,  and 
for  a  brief  moment  the  biting  blasts 
and  the  heavy  toil  of  the  day  were 
utterly  forgotten  in  sleep.  Just  across 
the  aisle  sat  the  sculptor,  the  late  Helen 
Farnsworth  Mears.  Her  soul  was 
touched  by  the  sight  before  her  and 
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F'ig.  10. — “The  Apprentice,”  by  John  Gregory, 
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her  artistic  instincts  were  deeply  stirred. 
No  sooner  had  she  reached  her  home  on 
Washington  Square  than  she  rushed 
into  her  studio  and  modeled  from  mem¬ 
ory  “The  End  of  the  Day.”  It  is  a 
cause  for  regret  that  Miss  Mears  did 
not  leave  a  greater  number  of  such 
works.  Themes  of  this  sort  always 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  her.  Commis¬ 
sions  of  other  kinds  were  always  com¬ 
ing  in  to  prevent  her  from  working  on 
other  subjects  far  more  to  her  liking. 
In  “The  End  of  the  Day”  there  is  a 
note  of  pathos  not  often  to  be  seen  in 
sculpture.  It  touches  one  of  the  deep¬ 
est  chords  of  human  sympathy. 

JOHN  GREGORY 

“The  Apprentice,”  by  John  Gregory, 
was  designed  as  part  of  a  monumental 
group.  The  youthful  workman,  fresh 
for  his  task,  seems  to  be  all  ready  to 
begin  it.  Here  there  is  no  evidence  of 
fatigue.  It  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
what  one  may  see  represented  in 
“Tired”  and  “The  End  of  the  Day.” 
The  fine  young  fellow,  an  excellent 
type,  just  past  the  age  of  adolescence, 
is  ready  and  waiting  to  undertake  life’s 
real  tasks.  There  is  virility  and  poten¬ 
tial  effort  displayed  in  “The  Appren¬ 
tice”  (Fig.  lo).  It  breathes  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  buoyant  hopefulness.  We 
trust  that  Mr.  Gregory  may  turn  his 
attention  to  other  and  more  active 
aspects  of  the  labor  theme. 


SOME  OTHER  GOOD  EXAMPLES  OF  LABOR 
IN  SCULPTURE 

Among  recent  works  in  sculpture  seen 
at  the  various  exhibitions  are  “A  Far¬ 
rier,”  by  the  late  Joseph  Kroupka,  and 
“A  Scrub-Woman,”  by  Mrs,  Ingels,  a 
pupil  of  Lorado  Taft. 

Fine  workmen  are  to  be  found  as 
subordinate  figures  on  the  Johnson 
memorial  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  They 
are  the  work  of  Andrew  O’Connor. 
Karl  Gerhardt’s  blacksmith  on  the 
Seth  Boyden  Monument  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  may  also  be  mentioned. 

The  early  sculptors  were  content  to 
represent  laboring  men  as  nude  Greek 
athletes  and  heroes,  giving  to  them  the 
emblems  of  some  trade  or  other.  Of 
such  are  most  of  the  groups  that  typify 
“Industry”  so  often  seen  in  the  pedi¬ 
ments  of  public  buildings.  Not  so  with 
our  champions  of  labor  in  the  plastic 
art  of  today!  They  have  studied  their 
subjects  at  first  hand  with  earnestness 
and  sincerity.  They  present  them  to 
the  world  as  they  are.  They  reveal  to 
us  charms  which  we  have  failed  of  our 
own  observation  to  discover.  Their 
works  breathe  a  vital  message  for  all. 
They  sing  a  noble  hymn  to  Labor — a 
hymn  sung  valiantly  to  all  the  world 
in  tones  that  cannot  die. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce 
of  the  City  of  New  York 
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The  Charioteer  from  the  Mausoleum,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  See  poem 

on  page  95. 


THE  MAUSOLEUM-CHARIOTEER 


“  ti  TTvevjJiaTO';  wKvrepa.” 


He  leans  alert  o’er  the  chariot-rail  and  looks  toward  the  goal: 

In  the  shadowy  vault  beneath  the  brow  light  breaks  from  the  burning  soul. 

Oh,  how  shall  we  learn,  Oh,  how  shall  we  know,  the  name  of  the  mage  so  great. 
Who,  spurning  the  bounds  of  human  skill,  did  a  god’s  task  consummate? 

Is  it  thee,  O  Skopas,  we  must  praise  for  the  rush  and  the  sweeping  line. 

For  the  parted  lips  and  the  breathing  hope  from  the  yearning  heart  divine. 

For  the  perfect  form,  whose  perfection  points  to  a  more  than  perfect  yet. 
Where  the  midmost  splendor  of  heaven  would  seem  but  as  darkness  to  forget 

We  may  never  know  the  hand  that  drew  that  face  with  its  living  fire; 

We  may  never  tell  the  power  that  filled  those  eyes  with  their  swift  desire. 

And  the  strenuous  strife  of  the  agony  that  could  not  be  expressed — 

The  thing  that  men  call  art  that  strives  to  overpass  the  best. 

Yet  world  after  world  has  the  sculptor  seen,  and  world  after  world  flung  by. 

To  chisel  anew  a  remoter  dream  than  the  dull  days  signify. 

From  the  aspirations  of  age-long  years  that  the  perfect  type  despise. 

Till  here  in  the  utmost  art  we  find  the  romance  of  the  heart’s  emprise. 

And  even  the  swirl  of  the  chiton’s  hem  hints  more  than  a  god  may  see: 

Ah  leave,  ah  leave  mere  truth  behind  and  seek  for  what  cannot  be. 

O  what  of  the  goal,  and  what  of  the  way,  and  what  of  the  flying  steed — 

For  ’tis  on  and  on  through  the  infinite,  while  the  stars  and  the  light  cry  ‘speed.’ 


I.  B.  STOUGHTON  HOLBORN 
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Michelangelo’s  Moses  in  San  Pietro  in  Vincoii,  Rome. 


THE  HORNS  ON  MICHELANGELO’S  MOSES 

Margaret  MacLean 


MICHELANGELO’S  statue  of 
Moses  in  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  Rome,  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  masterpieces  in  the  world, 
yet  few  persons  have  noticed  the  mis¬ 
take  made  by  the  sculptor  in  placing 
horns  on  the  head  of  Moses. 

The  true  meaning  that  Michelangelo 
strove  to  put  into  the  figure,  so  that  it 
might  no  longer  be  cold  marble  but 
filled  with  the  surging  emotions  of  one 
who  had  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
remained  in  mysterious  converse  with 
Jehovah,  may  be  better  understood  if  a 
summary  of  the  circumstances  be  given. 
Moses  received  “upon  mount  Sinai,  two 
tables  of  testimony,  tables  of  stone, 
written  with  the  finger  of  God’’  {Exodus, 
xxxi-i8),  and  on  his  return  down  mount 
Sinai  “as  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the 
camp,  he  saw  the  calf,  and  the  dancing: 
and  Moses’  anger  waxed  hot,  and  he 
cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands,  and 
brake  them  beneath  the  mount.’’  The 
people  repented,  and  in  order  to  make 
atonement  for  their  sin  Moses  re¬ 
ascended  the  mount  and  solemnly 
interceded  with  the  Almighty  on  their 
behalf.  Later  on,  emboldened  by  his 
success,  Moses  expressed  the  desire  that 
he  might  behold  the  Glory  of  the  Lord 
face  to  face:  the  answer  was  “Thou 
canst  not  see  my  face;  for  there  shall 
no  man  see  me,  and  live.’’  However,  if 
Moses  would  once  more  ascend  the 
mount  and  bring  with  him  two  fresh 
tables  of  stone  hewn  out  of  the  rock  the 
Lord  promised  that  he  should  see  as 
much  of  His  Glory  as  mortal  eye  could 
bear.  This  Moses  did,  “and  the  Lord 
passed  by  before  him,’’  and  commanded 
him  to  write  upon  the  tables  of  stone 


the  words  He  had  spoken;  and  Moses 
“was  there  with  the  Lord  forty  days 
and  forty  nights;  he  did  neither  eat 
bread,  nor  drink  water.  And  he  wrote 
upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  the  ten  commandments.’’ 

The  partial  vision  of  the  Lord  per¬ 
mitted  to  Moses  was  so  awful  that  he 
retained  permanent  marks  of  it  which 
awed  his  people  in  the  valley  when  they 
saw  him  on  his  return  although  he  him¬ 
self  “wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face 
shone.’’  The  last  nine  words  are  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  Exodus, 
xxxiv,  29;  but  in  the  Vulgate,  a  transla¬ 
tion  made  by  Jerome  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  which  grew  rapidly  into  favor  and 
was  for  a  thousand  years  practically 
the  only  Bible  of  Western  Christendom, 
the  reading  is  “et  ignorabat  quod  cor- 
nuta  esset  facies  sua,’’  that  is,  “and  he 
did  not  know  that  his  face  was  horned.’’ 
The  original  Hebrew  word  translated 
here  as  “cornuta”  means  either  a  “horn’’ 
or  an  “irradiation,’’  and  Michelangelo, 
knowing  only  the  Vulgate  Bible,  put 
“horns’’  on  Moses  as  he  wished  to  de¬ 
pict  him  at  this  all-important  epoch  of 
his  life.  The  two  facts  in  this  statue 
that  fix  the  time  definitely,  and  were 
placed  there  for  that  purpose,  are  the 
two  tables  of  stone  and  the  horns.  A 
perusal  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  will  show 
that  “cornuta’’  is  used  only  when 
Moses  has  returned  to  his  people  after 
seeing  as  much  of  the  Glory  of  the 
Lord  as  human  eye  could  stand,  and 
with  so  much  reflected  radiance  shin¬ 
ing  in  his  own  face  that  the  people 
were  awed  and  “were  afraid  to  come 
nigh  him.  And  Moses  called  unto  them; 
.  .  .  .  and  talked  with  them,’’  Exodus, 


Photograph  by  Alinari 

The  three  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  (called  often  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux)  seen  in 
the  distance  from  the  Basilica  Julia.  The  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Colosseum  in  the  far 
background.  See  poem  on  page  99. 
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xxxiv,  30-31.  The  Encydopcedia  Britan- 
nica,  in  describing  this  statue  of  Moses, 
says,  “his  head  is  raised  and  turned  to 
the  left  with  an  expression  of  indigna¬ 
tion  and  menace.’’  It  is  true  that  this 
is  the  expression  on  Moses’  face,  yet 
the  Encydopcpdia  fails  to  comment  that 
on  the  occasion  of  wearing  “horns  on 
his  face,’’  or  when  he  “wist  not  that  his 
face  shone,’’  there  was  no  reason  for 
either  indignation  or  menace.  They 
belong  to  the  time  when  Moses  came 
down  from  mount  Sinai  and  found  the 
people  worshipping  the  golden  calf  and 
indulging  in  heathenish  orgies:  then  he 


showed  indignation  and  menace,  for 
“Moses’  anger  wa.xed  hot,’’  Exodus, 
xxxii,  19. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that 
Michelangelo  had  not  read  his  Bible 
carefully  and  so  confused  these  two 
occasions  and  made  them  into  one, 
although  the  circumstances  were  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Having  supposed  that 
the  circumstances  were  the  same,  his 
artistic  nature  rebelled  against  placing 
the  horns  on  the  face  and  in  order  to 
represent  Moses  at  that  exalted  moment 
he  placed  them  in  the  hair. 

Toronto 


ON  THE  RUINS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF 
“CASTOR  AND  POLLUX” 

Three  columns  like  three  silent  sisters  stand. 

Entwined  as  if  with  bands  of  love  more  dear 
Than  that  of  the  immortal  twins  who  here 
Were  honored  by  the  builder’s  mighty  hand. 

No  orator  who  swayed  that  haughty  land 
When  Rome  was  ruler  of  this  restless  sphere 
Could  move  men’s  souls  with  ecstasy  or  fear 
As  does  their  silent  eloquence,  unplanned. 

What  grand  and  glittering  pageants  hast  thou  seen? 
What  statesmen  and  what  warrior  emperors  bold? 

Thou  voiceless  ruin  who  for  an  age  hath  been 
O’ertowering  like  the  Graces  three  of  old. 

Beautiful,  majestic,  and  serene. 

Guardian  of  ten  thousand  tales  untold. 


WALKER  K.  HANCOCK 


Fig.  I. — The  Francois  Vase  in  Florence.  In  the  third  band  is  the  procession  of  gods  driving  in 

chariots  to  Thetis'  wedding. 


HERMES.  THE  FRIEND  OF  MAN 

William  C.  Lawton 


[Note — This  essay  is  essentially  one  of  the  later  chapters  in  an 
unpublished  volume,  “The  Gods  of  Early  Hellas,”  in  which  the 
main  thread  of  unity  is  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Olympian 
family  and  hierarchy.  This  will  explain  some  peculiarities  in 
the  form,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  special  subject.  Many  mat¬ 
ters  touched  on  lightly  here  are  treated  in  more  detail  elsewhere.] 


COMPARED  with  the  six  other 
children  of  Zeus  who  sit  by  un¬ 
questioned  right  in  the  inner  coun¬ 
cils  of  Olympus,  Hermes  seems  far  more 
youthful.  His  activity  as  a  messenger, 
not  merely  for  his  father,  but  for  the 
other  gods,  singly  or  collectively,  might 
at  first  sight  appear  to  reduce  him  to 
the  humbler  rank  of  an  Iris  or  a  Hebe. 
It  is  fairer,  however,  to  liken  him  to  the 
hard-worked  but  highly  honored  herald, 
master  of  ceremonies,  or  seneschal,  of 
an  earthly  king  and  court,  through  or 
by  whom  nearly  all  ceremonious  deal¬ 
ings  must  take  place.  In  early  works 
of  art  he  is  usually  a  bearded  figure,  of 
mature  age,  perhaps  to  indicate  the 
dignity  of  such  an  official.  But  this  is 
not  the  proper  beginning  of  a  life  story. 

A  famous  Homeric  Hymn  describes 
Hermes’  eventful  first  days.  His  mother, 
Maia,  is  one  of  the  Pleiades,  i.e.,  one 
of  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and  the 
Oceanid  nymph  Pleione,  who,  in  a  later 
myth,  were  metamorphosed  into  the 
familiar  constellation  which  still  bears 
their  name.  The  conception  and  birth 
of  Hermes  occurred  in  a  cavern  of  Mt. 
Cyllene,  in  Arcadia.  As  to  Maia  nothing 
more  is  told,  though  she  appears  in  the 
great  procession  of  gods  on  the  archaic 
Frangois  vase,  riding  to  Thetis’  wed¬ 
ding  in  a  chariot  with  her  son  (Fig.  i). 
Her  name  appears  to  mean  Mamma. 
(She  is  not,  it  seems,  identical  with  the 
Roman  goddess  Maia  or  Maiesta,  the 


wife  of  Volcanus,  to  whom  the  priest 
made  offering  on  the  first  of  May,  and 
from  whom  the  spring  month  takes  its 
modern  name.) 

To  morality  no  claim  is  made  for 
Hermes.  He  is  a 

“Child  of  many  a  shameless  wile,  and  crafty 
devices. 

Thievish,  a  lifter  of  oxen,  a  leader  of  robbers,  a 
nighthawk.” 

His  precocity  is  even  superior  to 
Apollo’s.  Born  at  dawn,  an  hour  or 
two  later  he  waddles  forth  from  the 
cave-home,  and  meets  a  tortoise,  which 
he  promptly  strangles.  Scooping  out 
the  body,  he  bores  holes  in  the  shell, 
fits  into  them  a  frame  of  reeds,  over 
which  he  stretches  a  hide,  attaches 
horns,  ties  thereto  seven  sheep-gut 
strings — and  so  elaborately  fashions 
the  first  lyre.  To  this  straightway  he 
sings  the  tale  of  his  own  origin,  and 
glorifies  also  the  “goodly  halls’’  of  his 
cavern  abode. 

At  dusk  of  the  same  eventful  day  the 
infant  rogue  steals  off  to  the  Pierian 
hills,  two  hundred  miles  away,  in  the 
far  North  of  Thessaly,  where  the  kine 
of  the  blessed  gods  are  grazing.  He  cuts 
out  of  the  herd  fifty  oxen  belonging  to 
Apollo.  These  he  drives  all  night  until 
he  has  returned  again  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese  and  reaches  the  river  Alpheus.  The 
tracks  of  the  cattle  he  manages  to  re¬ 
verse,  forcing  them  to  move  backward, 
while  his  own  tiny  footprints  are  dis- 
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Fig.  2. — Hermes  of  the  Belvidere  in  the  Vatican  (often  miscalled  an  Antinoiis). 
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guised  by  faggot-like  sandals,  framed  of 
withes. 

At  the  river  side  he  kindles  a  fire,  by 
the  inventive  use  of  the  twirling-stick, 
overthrows  and  slays  two  of  the  herd, 
and  apparently  makes  of  them  an  or¬ 
derly  sacrifice  to  the  twelve  great  gods. 
Inasmuch  as  the  babe  who  presents  the 
offering  is  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
twelve,  the  narrator  seems  just  here  to 
be  completely  bewildered  in  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  origin  of  this  rite. 

At  dawn  of  the  second  morning,  slily 
returning  to  his  home,  the  thief, 

“Like  an  autumnal  breeze,  or  a  wreath  of 
mist,  through  a  bolt-hole 
Stooping  entered  the  hall.” 

Creeping  again  into  the  swaddling- 
bands,  he  assumes  all  the  innocence  of 
helpless  babyhood.  When  the  angry 
Apollo  tracks  the  culprit  home,  and 
cries : 

“Babe  in  the  cradle,  confess  to  me  straight¬ 
way  where  are  my  cattle ; 

Else  will  I  seize  thee  at  once  and  into  dank 
Tartarus  hurl  thee,” 

the  innocent  babyishness  and  prompt 
perjury  of  the  reply  are  almost  con¬ 
vincing.  Finally,  with  admiring  laugh¬ 
ter,  Apollo  herds  the  babe  before  him 
to  Olympus,  and  into  the  very  presence 
of  the  high  gods.  Here  the  accusation 
is  again  made  in  convincing  detail,  and 
again  denied  by  Hermes  with  impres¬ 
sive  oaths,  ending  by  a  touching  appeal 
to  his  infantile  helplessness.  Zeus  him¬ 
self  is  moved  to  mirth,  but  insists  that 
the  booty  be  traced  and  restored. 

Hermes  now  has  recourse  to  his  lyre, 
which  he  has  still  carried  covertly  with 
him  in  all  these  adventures,  and  sings 
a  lay  in  honor  of  the  gods,  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  of  the  Muses  and  Mnemosyne 
their  mother — ^which  Apollo  declares  is 
well  worth  the  price  of  fifty  kine.  The 


songs  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  appear 
until  then  to  have  had  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  double  pipes  (auloi)  only, 
though  these  also,  as  well  as  the  syrinx, 
or  Pan’s  pipe  of  seven  notes,  were  some¬ 
times  credited  to  Hermes  among  his 
many  inventions.  Hermes  now  gives 
Apollo  the  lyre,  and  swears  a  bond  of 
lasting  amity,  desiring  to  be  himself 
the  appointed  herdsman  of  the  elder 
brother’s  cattle:  surely  a  fit  warden 
against  other  thieves. 

This  delightful  “Hymn,”  well  known 
in  English  literature  also  through 
Shelley’s  free  recasting  of  it,  has  dis¬ 
guised  most  successfully  what  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Hermes’  birthplace  still  reveals, 
viz.,  his  origin  as  a  local  divinity  of 
Arcadia.  His  transfer  to  Olympus  is 
merely  prompter  and  easier  than  that 
of  Oriental  Aphrodite  and  Dionysus,  or 
his  Arcadian  kinsman,  goat-foot  Pan, 
none  of  whom  had  any  original  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  true  Olympians. 

A  rustic  god,  apparently,  a  popular 
favorite,  he  long  remained.  He  had  a 
place,  perhaps  at  one  period  or  one 
locality  the  chief  one,  among  those  ele¬ 
mental  spirits  of  vitality,  or  virility, 
that  represent  to  a  simpler  country  folk 
the  creative  mystery  of  nature.  Diony¬ 
sus,  who  supersedes  him  in  this  charac¬ 
ter,  was  his  little  brother  and  foster- 
child,  as  Praxiteles  has  recorded  in 
marble.  The  ruder  Sileni  and  Satyrs  are 
his  comrades  in  the  rough,  lawless  love- 
making  which  the  nymphs  do  not  bit¬ 
terly  resent.  To  “Hermes  and  the 
nymphs,”  together,  Eumaeus  the  rustic 
swineherd  of  Ithaca,  wisest  and  most 
heroic  of  serfs,  offers  his  humble  sacri¬ 
fice.  Such  are  his  true  and  earliest 
associations. 

Hermes’  knavery  made  him  a  sort  of 
patron  saint  even  among  thieves.  Thus 
Odysseus  took  pride  in  Autolycus, 
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“His  mother’s  famous  father,  who  surpassed 
All  men  in  thievery  and  perjury. 

A  god  hath  given  it  him — Hermes,  to  whom 
He  offered  welcome  thighs  of  lambs  and  kids.” 

All  masterly  skill  comes  from  a  super¬ 
human  giver:  and  in  Hermes  the  origi¬ 
nal  conception  is  so  crudely  immoral 
that  it  could  hardly  acquire  any  higher 
ethical  quality  from  later  hands:  not 
even  of  an  Aischylus  or  a  Pindar. 

As  piracy  and  brigandage  have  been 
slowly  displaced  by  gentler  if  not  fairer 
means  of  acquiring  wealth,  Hermes  was 
associated  with  trade,  with  commerce 
by  sea  or  land.  To  him,  perhaps  first  of 
all  gods,  as  a  more  companionable  and 
less  exacting  guide  of  travelers  than 
Apollo,  rude  memorials,  a  heap  of 
stones,  a  squared  pillar,  were  erected  by 
the  wayside.  The  effort  to  carve  the 
top  of  the  pillar  into  his  likeness  pro¬ 
duced  the  rude  form  of  statue  that  still 
bears  his  name:  the  Herm.  This  simple 
but  persistent  art-type  gives  point  to  a 
late  Greek  narrative.  Hermes,  in  hu¬ 
man  guise,  enters  a  sculptor’s  studio, 
and  asks  the  price  first  of  a  heroic 
Zeus-statue,  then  of  a  companion  figure 
of  Hera.  Each  is  for  sale  at  a  talent. 
Seeing  his  own  figure  in  a  corner,  he 
ventures  a  third  inquiry,  only  to  be  told 
that  it  will  be  thrown  in  for  good  mea¬ 
sure  for  anyone  who  buys  the  other  two. 

His  wonderful  combination  of 
strength  and  swiftness  made  him,  nat¬ 
urally,  the  especial  favorite  of  athletes, 
the  ideal  of  energetic  virile  youth. 
Hence  he  became  the  especial  patron 
of  the  gymnasium. 

His  inventive  genius  was  sometimes 
extended  to  include  nearly  all  early 
acquisitions  of  men,  not  merely  fire  and 
musical  instruments,  but  even  speech, 
writing,  number,  etc.  Here  he  invades 
the  domain  of  Prometheus. 

Still  another  phase  of  this  winsome 
roguish  personality  makes  him  the  ge- 


Fig.  4. — Head  of  the  so-called  Hermes  of  Anticythera, 
recovered  from  the  sea  and  now  in  Athens.  From  Bulk, 
Der  Schone  Mensch. 


nius  of  good  fortune,  of  luck.  This  gift 
is  especially  associated  with  his  magic, 
which  accorded  success  and  wealth. 
The  highest  possible  throw  of  dice  bore 
his  name,  as  does  any  unexpected 
treasure-trove.  In  numberless  ways  is 
revealed  the  extreme  closeness  of 
Hermes  to  man.  This  independent 
origin  of  the  belief  in  him — quite  apart 
from  the  more  literary  faith  in  the 
Olympians — as  a  popular  and  rustic 
divinity,  especially  in  Arcadia,  seems 
clear. 

The  assertion  that  he  was  Zeus’  son, 
and,  in  particular,  his  bodily  transfer¬ 
ence  to  Olympus,  is  probably  a  notable 
example  of  that  drawing  together  and 
closer  organization  of  local  beliefs  by 
which  the  whole  Olympus-myth  must 
have  been  slowly  elaborated.  It  is  the 
supreme  power  and  influence  of  the 
Homeric  epic,  and  possibly  that  alone. 
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Fig.  5. — Bearflecl  Hermes  with  wand.  Priam  ransoming  body  of  his  son  Hector,  which  lies  under  the  couch  of 
Achilles.  The  cyli.x  is  in  the  Munich  Museum.  From  FTirtwiingler-Reichhold,  GriVc/iAc/ic  Vasenmalerei,  pi.  83. 


that  has  made  the  figure  of  Hermes  the 
messenger  ot  Olympian  Zeus  the  most 
tamiliar  of  all  his  many  phases. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  fancy  that  this 
restless  genius  must  have  found  the 
herdsman’s  life,  as  did  “Mowgli  of  the 
cattle,”  all  too  leisurely  and  monoto¬ 
nously  easy.  Just  when  he  became  the 
wide-ranging  pursuivant  of  the  Olym- 
pians  is  not  told.  He  may  have  been 
especially  selected  for  a  most  desperate 
task,  when  Demeter  sat  in  year-long 
mourning  for  her  stolen  daughter,  re- 
1  using  to  bless  the  fields  and  crops  of 
earth.  Humanity  languished,  the 


heaven-dwellers  received  no  sacrifices. 
So  at  a  less  serious  crisis,  a  merely 
mortal  herdsman  was  hastily  pitched 
upon  to  act  as  umpire  in  the  greatest 
of  beauty  contests,  when  the  golden 
aj^ple  was  the  prize.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  the  youth  of  the  golden  wand  who 
was  then  dispatched  to  beguile  grim 
Hades’  heart  with  soft  words.  When 
Persephone  is  permitted  to  revisit  her 
mother,  it  is  the  “stalwart  slayer  of 
Argos”  who  drives  the  ascending  char¬ 
iot  up  to  the  daylight.  In  many  vase 
paintings  he  is  even  seen  in  the  same 
capacity  at  the  original  abduction  of 
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Fig.  6. — Charon,  Hermes,  and  the  dead  person  at  the  hither  bank  of  the  Styx,  about  to  be  ferried  across.  Notice 
the  little  souls  flitting  about.  From  Furtwangler-Riezler,  Weissgrundige  Attische  Lekythen. 


Persephone  by  Pluto:  doubtless  as  a 
formal  evidence  of  Zeus’  approval, 
which  Hades  had  indeed  secured  in 
advance. 

On  an  occasion  only  less  momentous, 
at  least  for  mankind,  it  was  Hermes  who 
conducted  the  three  august  claimants  of 
Eris’  apple  to  Mt.  Ida,  and  with  tactful 
impartiality  presented  them  before  that 
other  young  cowherd  who  proved  a  cor¬ 
ruptible  judge  in  the  court  of  beauty: 
Alexander  or  Paris.  See  Figure  3. 

Not  merely  tact  but  trickery,  even 
the  innate  thievishness  of  Hermes,  is 
freely  counted  upon  for  any  such  occa¬ 
sion.  He,  alone  of  gods,  could  free  Ares 
from  the  jar  in  which  he  had  languished 
a  captive,  during  the  war  of  giants 
and  gods.  Again,  when  Achilles  keeps 
unburied  and  maltreats  Hector’s  body 
for  nearly  a  fortnight,  the  first  sugges¬ 
tion  made  in  Olympus  is  the  rather 
feeble  one  that  Hermes  be  sent  down 


to  steal  it.  When  the  larger  plan  is 
devised,  that  Priam  shall  be  sent  to 
buy  the  corpse  back  from  the  victor,  it 
is  Hermes,  who,  despatched  by  Zeus, 
meets  the  old  king  at  dusk  before  he 
draws  near  to  the  Greek  camp,  assumes 
and  plays  an  elaborate  part  as  Achilles’ 
esquire,  and  guides  the  despairing  father 
through  all  the  terrors  both  of  the  shore¬ 
ward  journey  and  of  the  return  home 
to  Troy  at  early  dawn.  See  Figure  5. 

When  the  home-seeking  Odysseus 
has  been  detained  seven  years  long  by 
Calypso,  Hermes  is  sent  to  bid  the 
nymph  speed  him  on  his  way.  On  this, 
as  on  other  such  occasions,  he  is  graphi¬ 
cally  described.  First  the  god 

“Under  his  feet  his  lovely  sandals  bound. 
Ambrosial,  golden,  that  above  the  sea 
Bear  him,  or  boundless  earth,  with  the  winds’ 
gusts.’’ 

Next 
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Fu..  7. — Hermes,  Euryclice,  and  Orpheus  on  a  relief  in  the  Villa  Alhani,  Rome. 


“He  grasped  his  wand,  wherewith  hecharnis 
the  eyes 

Of  whom  he  will,  and  others  wakes  who  sleep. 
Over  the  waves  he  darterl  like  a  gull 
That,  fishing,  dips  his  feathers  in  the  brine.” 

With  Calypso,  as  with  all  beings 


human  or  divine,  he  proves  a  genial 
and  warmly  welcomed  guest.  The 
rather  gruff  command  of  Zeus  is  courte¬ 
ously  softened  in  delivery.  In  empha¬ 
sizing  his  own  reluctance  to  come  with 
the  unwelcome  message,  however,  he 
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somewhat  strains  the  limits  of  truest 
courtesy. 

“Who  would  willingly  traverse  the  briny 
and  limitless  waters? 

Never  a  city  of  mortal  men  is  at  hand,  who 
would  offer 

Sacrifices  and  chosen  hecatombs.’’ 

Noticeable  is  this  frank  expression  of 
weariness  in  his  ceaseless  task,  and  also 
the  preference  for  human  hospitality. 
It  is  the  leisure-loving,  rustic  Arcadian 
god,  the  comrade  of  mortals,  whose 
voice  is  heard  for  the  moment  in  these 
repining  tones. 

But  in  no  corner  of  the  universe  is 
Hermes  a  stranger.  As  to  the  under¬ 
world,  in  particular, 

“He  alone  is  the  herald  appointed  to  Hades.’’ 
or  as  Keats  finely  calls  him,  the 

“star  of  Lethe.” 

and  he  is  vividly  described  leading  to 
the  shades  the  many  whimpering  souls 
of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  untimely 
slain.  This  function  of  Hermes  early 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  especial 
warden  of  the  dead.  The  Pythagoreans 
in  particular  spoke  of  him  as  the  guard¬ 
ian  of  the  realm  of  air,  to  which  he 
draws  the  spirits  of  all  who  perish  on 
land  or  sea.  “When  Hermes  meets  us” 
was  a  gentle  euphemism  for  separation 
by  death  from  other  companionship. 
See  Figure  6. 

The  close  relation  of  sleep  to  death  is 
universally  felt.  To  Hermes  the  mythi¬ 
cal  Homeric  folk  of  Phseacia  pour  the 
last  libation  before  going  to  rest,  so 
doubtless  this  really  was  a  familiar 
usage  among  early  Greeks,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  became  later.  His  statue  was 
set  at  the  bedside,  as  the  giver  of  sound 
slumber.  When  conducting  Priam  to 
Achilles,  Hermes  throws  the  guards  of 
the  Greek  wall  into  a  heavy  lethargy. 

Possibly  the  most  ingenious  and  in¬ 
teresting  of  all  attempts  to  explain  the 
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origin  of  a  Greek  divinity  is  the  famous 
essay,  or  rather  volume,  “Hermes  the 
Wind-God,”  by  Professor  Roscher.  Al¬ 
most  every  action  and  function  of 
Hermes  is  plausibly  traced  to  this  single 
source;  but  many  will  still  feel  that  the 
real  origins  are  far  more  composite. 

The  Homeric  Zeus  certainly  does 
send  the  winds  forth,  at  times,  much 
like  his  other  messengers,  Hermes,  Iris, 
Themis,  etc.,  to  do  his  will.  Boreas,  in 
particular,  is  called  “Tither-born,”  and 
all  the  winds  rush  down  from  upper  air, 
or  come  forth  from  a  cave  abode  which 
is  much  like  the  grotto  of  Maia  on  Cyl- 
lene.  The  wind-gods  are  winged,  as  is 
Hermes.  His  thievish,  tricky  qualities, 
again,  help  out  the  argument  for  his 
close  kinship  with  them.  Music,  whether 
of  pipes  or  lyre,  doubtless  did  take  its 
first  suggestion  from  the  murmuring 
breeze  and  the  trumpet-voiced  hurri¬ 
cane.  The  souls  of  the  dead  ride  down 
the  wind,  the  favoring  gales  are  the 
chief  blessing  of  the  farmer,  and  quite 
indispensable  to  the  voyaging  merchant. 

The  book  referred  to,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  fairly  summarized  in  a  para¬ 
graph,  but  will  reward  the  closest  study. 
Such  details  as  the  thievish  baby  steal¬ 
ing  home  again  “like  a  breeze  through 
the  bolt-hole” — or  key-hole — may  be 
actually  reminiscences.  If  Apollo’s  cat¬ 
tle  are  the  clouds,  the  wind  certainly 
drives  them.  The  very  birth-time  of 
Hermes,  at  early  dawn,  is  the  hour 
when  the  young  breeze  springs  up:  his 
holy  day,  the  fourth  after  the  change 
of  moon,  was  the  time  when  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  a  decided  change 
of  wind  and  weather  usually  occurred. 
Altogether,  the  theory  is  easier  to  de¬ 
fend  than  to  combat  destructively. 

Representations  of  Hermes  were 
probably  more  frequent  in  the  ancient 
world  than  any  other  work  of  art.  He 
guarded  the  fields,  the  streets,  the 
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Fig.  8. — Praxiteles'  Hermes  with  the  infant  Bacchus,  in  the  Museum  at  Olympia.  P'rom  Bulk, 

Der  Schone  Mensch. 
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homes.  By  the  roadside  the  thankful 
traveler  set  his  memorial,  whether  a 
mere  stoneheap,  a  pillar,  or  a  real 
statue.  At  the  harbor  mouth  and  city 
gate,  before  or  within  the  temple  of 
almost  any  other  divinity,  as  well  as 
his  own,  he  most  fitly  stood.  A  famous 
episode  in  Alcibiades’  career  makes  us 
aware  that  Hermae,  tetragonal  pillars 
capped  by  the  head  of  the  god,  were 
standing  before  each  Athenian  dwelling. 
The  mutilation  of  them  all  in  a  single 
night  threw  the  city  into  a  panic,  and  cast 
a  black  cloud  over  the  great  expedition 
to  Sicily  then  just  about  to  sail.  Be¬ 
sides  his  manifold  personal  adventures, 
Hermes  is  present,  as  the  Olympian 
seneschal,  at  nearly  all  notable  scenes 
where  several  gods  are  brought  to¬ 
gether,  as  at  the  Judgment  of  Paris. 

Besides  his  winged  sandals,  Hermes’ 
cap  is  often  similarly  equipped.  Actual 
wings  of  his  own  are  rarely  seen.  Very 
often  he  wears  the  traveler’s  petasos,  or 
broad-brimmed  shade  hat.  Above  all 
characteristic  of  him  is  his  magic  wand. 
It  is  not  the  ordinary  straight  skeptron 
or  kerykeion  used  by  human  heralds, 
e.g.,  to  intercede  and  separate  the  two 
combatants  in  a  duel.  It  has  two 
twisted  arms  resembling  an  open-topped 
8.  Later  two  serpents  are  intertwined 
upon  it. 

Any  outline  account,  even,  of  the 
extant  Hermes  figures  would  require  an 
essay.  Two  masterpieces  should  be 
familiar  to  all.  The  relief  in  the  Villa 
Albani  is  in  the  Attic  style  of  the  closing 
fifth  century,  and  might  have  been 
carved  by  a  pupil  of  Pheidias.  Orpheus, 
the  lyre  hanging  unnoticed  in  his  left 
hand,  is  taking  a  tender  but  calm  fare¬ 
well  of  Eurydice,  while  on  her  other 
side,  touching  her  hand,  but  with  no 
insistent  haste,  stands  the  sympathetic 
herald  of  Hades,  identified  by  the  peta¬ 
sos  only,  unless  we  add  the  wonderful 


Fig.  q. — Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  detail.  From  Bulle,  Der 
Schone  Mensch. 


combination  of  resistless  strength  and 
youthful  grace.  See  Figure  7. 

The  great  Hermes  statue  by  Praxi¬ 
teles,  found  all  but  entire  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  excavators  of  Olympia,  is  the  sole 
example  extant  of  a  masterpiece  by  a 
Greek  sculptor  of  the  very  first  rank. 
The  archaeologists,  working  with  Pau- 
sanias’  volume  in  hand,  knew  within  a 
few  feet,  beforehand,  where  they  might 
expect  to  find  the  pedestal.  The  figure  is 
worthy  to  be  the  ideal  of  vigorous  and 
graceful  physical  proportions  in  every 
gymnasium.  See  Figures  8  and  9. 

Perhaps  no  Hellenic  god  was  so  close 
to  human  consciousness  and  sympathy. 
He  personifies  perfectly  the  most  un¬ 
ethical  carefree  beauty-loving  qualities 
of  Hellenic  youth,  charm,  and  genius. 

Hobart  College 
Geneva,  N.Y. 
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Fig.  I. — The  Palace  of  the  Popes,  Avignon. 


ST.  REMY-EN-PROVENCE 

H.  C.  SCHWEIKERT 


Next  to  Italy  there  is  no  land 
that  appeals  more  insistently  to 
the  imagination  of  the  student 
and  the  scholar  than  Provence.  The 
very  name  is  suggestive  of  poetry  and 
romance,  and  callous  indeed  is  the 
traveler  whose  heart  does  not  respond 
to  the  magic  of  that  word.  And  yet, 
unlike  Italy,  Provence  is  singularly  free 
from  the  ubiquitous  tourist,  in  spite  of 
such  apparently  irresistible  names  as 
Orange,  Arles,  and  Nimes. 

The  little  jaunt  which  I  am  about  to 
record  began  at  Marseilles,  and  be¬ 
tween  that  city  of  magnificent  views 
and  the  far-famed  village  of  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Tartarin  there  were  no 
Americans  to  be  seen  anywhere  except 
at  Avignon.  Of  course,  it  was  summer, 
but  I  feel  certain  that  in  season  few 
Americans  are  to  be  seen  in  this  region, 
the  reason  being  that  the  traveler  from 
the  south  is  lured  by  the  boulevards  of 
Paris,  while  his  brother  from  the  north 
is  eager  to  reach  the  bright  Orient  of  the 
Riviera. 

In  order  to  derive  the  fullest  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  a  sojourn  in  this  storied 
province  of  the  Midi  one  should  be 
steeped  in  history,  both  ancient  and 
mediseval.  He  should  be  able  to  see  the 
cohorts  of  Caesar,  to  hear  the  songs  of 
the  troubadours  amid  the  clank  of  the 
armor  of  the  knight-at-arms.  Once 
thoroughly  immersed  in  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  the  imagination  of  our  ideal 
traveler  may  wing  its  way  back  to  the 
day  when  the  Greeks  first  landed  at 
Marseilles,  and  then  swing  slowly  for¬ 
ward  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
ages,  noting  through  the  eyes  of  Livy 
the  hosts  of  Hannibal  forcing  their  way 


towards  the  Alps,  and  lingering  with 
Plutarch  on  the  field  of  Aquae  Sextise. 
If,  perchance,  he  should  be  standing  on 
that  high  bluff  which  overlooks  the 
Rhone  on  one  side  and  Avignon  on  the 
other,  he  would  see  that  curious  Papal 
Palace  (Fig.  i),  ever  redolent  of  the 
Babylonian  Captivity,  while  not  far 
away  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse  still 
whispers  the  story  of  an  eternal  pas¬ 
sion.  Facing  the  swiftly  flowing  Rhone 
(Fig.  3),  he  lingers  over  the  panorama 
presented  to  his  mind’s  eye.  At  its 
source  is  the  He  de  Rousseau,  with  what 
enchanting  environment!  From  there 
it  races  through  its  fertile  valley  until 
at  last  it  steadies  itself  in  the  lowlands  of 
the  Camargue  and  empties  the  waters  of 
Lac  Leman  into  the  blue  Mediterranean. 

As  our  traveler  wanders  along  the 
shores  of  this  stream  his  imagination 
will  be  kept  busy  with  the  varied  asso¬ 
ciations  that  each  spot  suggests.  Nimes 
has  its  statue  of  Antoninus,  its  Maison 
Carree,  and  not  far  away  the  Pont  du 
Card  (Fig.  5),  built  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  still  throws  across  the  gorge 
of  the  Card  its  picturesque  triple  row 
of  unequal  arches.  The  arenas  of  both 
Nimes  and  Arles  are  reminiscent  of  still 
another  phase  of  Roman  civilization. 

Reaching  the  bridge  at  Tarascon,  the 
chateau  of  Rene,  le  hon  roi  (Fig.  2), 
frowning  from  a  bluff  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  transports  him  from 
ancient  Rome  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
while  just  across  the  river,  rising  still 
higher,  stands  the  old  castle  of  Beau- 
caire,  and  it  will  be  enough  to  think  of 

“Aucassin,  the  boon,  the  blond. 
High-born  youth  and  lover  fond,” 
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Fig.  2. — The  Chateau  of  Rene,  Tarascon. 
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Fig.  3. — The  swiftly  flowing  Rhone. 


who  is  sighing  his  soul  away  for  one 
kiss  from  the  fair  damsel  Nicolete,  with 

“hair  of  yellow  gold 
And  an  eyebrow  of  rare  mould, 

Clear  face,  delicately  fine. 

Never  saw  ye  more  divine!’’ 

The  traveler  who  has  reached  the 
bridge  at  Tarascon  with  some  such 
imaginings  as  I  have  just  sketched  may 
well  feel  that  his  trip  through  Provence 
has  come  up  to  his  most  ardent  expecta¬ 
tions.  However,  I  had  come  to  Taras¬ 
con  with  a  double  purpose,  and  so  from 
the  chateau  of  Rene  I  made  straight 
for  the  tiny  station  which  marks  one 
end  of  the  railroad  which  takes  you  to 
St.  Remy.  In  some  way,  which  I  am 
now  quite  unable  to  explain,  I  had 
determined  not  to  leave  unvisited  the 
two  eloquent  ruins  on  the  pleasant 
slope  of  the  Alpilles  just  above  St. 
Remy.  The  short  line  from  Tarascon 


to  St.  Remy  traverses  a  barren  bit  of 
Provence,  some  of  it  almost  like  a 
desert,  with  an  occasional  row  of  melan¬ 
choly  cypresses  which  plainly  seem  de¬ 
jected  over  their  long  and  well-nigh 
fruitless  struggle  with  the  relentless  and 
devastating  mistral.  For  genuine  dis¬ 
comfort  in  travel  I  offer  you  this  short 
ride  to  St.  Remy  when  the  torrid  August 
sun  turns  the  iron  coaches  into  verit¬ 
able  ovens.  As  you  approach  the  town 
the  prospect  brightens,  thanks  to  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  irrigation,  which  make 
possible  the  green  pastures  and  brilliant 
flower  gardens  characteristic  of  this 
land  of  sunshine.  And  so  it  is  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  you  plunge  into  the 
cool  and  shady  avenues  of  St.  Remy. 

As  I  had  a  special  objective  the  town 
itself  offered  no  temptation  to  linger, 
and  after  a  few  short  turns  I  came  to 
the  Avenue  Pasteur,  a  straight  road 
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Pig.  4.— The  Mausoleum  and  Arch  of  Triumph,  St.  Remy. 
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leading  up  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alpil- 
les.  The  guide-book  ventures  the  in¬ 
formation  that  a  half  hour  will  bring 
you  to  the  “Plateau  des  Antiquites.” 
Under  a  remorseless  August  sun  one’s 
passion  for  classical  antiquity  might  be 
dissipated  at  the  prospect  of  a  thirty- 
minute  walk  each  way,  but  it  happens 
that  the  Avenue  Pasteur  is  shaded  in  a 
most  ingratiating  way  from  both  sides 
by  tall  trees.  On  both  sides  the  gutters 
are  filled  with  running  water,  utilized, 
as  everywhere  in  the  south,  by  the 
never  -  tiring  washerwoman.  As  you 
mount  slowly,  the  bare  peaks  of  the 
Alpilles  ever  before  you,  white  in  the 
afternoon  sun,  the  objects  of  your  pil¬ 
grimage  suddenly  present  themselves  to 
you  on  your  right. 

The  two  monuments  stand  close  to¬ 
gether  on  a  little  “plateau,”  absolutely 
detached.  In  lonely  grandeur,  in  a  re¬ 
markable  state  of  preservation,  they 
are  the  only  remnants  of  ancient 
Glanum  not  destroyed  by  the  Visi¬ 
goths  in  480.  The  one  is  probably  the 
first  triumphal  arch  erected  outside  of 
Italy,  and  the  other  is  usually  called 
the  Mausoleum,  although  it  may  really 
be  a  triumphal  monument  likewise. 
After  a  short  rest  and  a  preliminary 
enjoyment  of  the  belle  vue  on  every  side 
it  became  necessary  to  examine  each  of 
the  monuments  in  some  detail.  See 
Figure  4. 

The  Arch  of  Triumph  is  forty  feet 
long,  eighteen  wide,  and  the  highest 
part  of  the  under  side  of  the  arch  is 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
top  is  in  ruins,  but  the  remains  of  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  the  archivolt  deco¬ 
rated  with  beautifully  carved  fruits  and 
flowers,  with  bas-reliefs  between  the 
columns,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  dignity 
and  classic  beauty  of  the  monument  as 
a  whole.  The  vault  itself  is  decorated 
with  sculptured  hexagonal  caissons  with 


delicately  carved  rosettes  in  the  re¬ 
cesses.  All  this  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed 
without  learned  comment,  but  as  you 
stand  here  and  marvel  at  these  two 
bits  of  transplanted  Rome  the  inevi- 
able  question  will  come,  why  these  un¬ 
usual  constructions  in  old  Glanum,  a 
tenth-rate  provincial  town  and,  waiv¬ 
ing  that  for  a  moment,  what  were  they 
to  commemorate?  Only  an  approxi¬ 
mate  solution  is  afforded  by  the  in¬ 
scriptions  and  bas-reliefs. 

As  to  date,  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  is  pretty  well  agreed  upon, 
while  for  the  rest  there  is  wide  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  Glanum  was  known 
as  Glanum  Livii  and  one  conjecture  is 
that  the  arch  was  erected  by  Marcus 
Livius,  consul  in  15  b.c.,  in  honor  of 
his  patron  Drusus.  The  other  opinion 
is  more  interesting,  attributing  it  to 
Julius  Caesar  himself,  who  erected  it  to 
commemorate  his  struggle  with  Ver- 
cingetorix.  The  mutilation  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  makes  any  theory  difficult  to  estab¬ 
lish,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  several  figures,  which  represent  cap¬ 
tives.  The  site  also  helps  our  second  con¬ 
jecture,  being  in  the  very  heart  of  some 
of  Caesar’s  greatest  Gallic  triumphs. 

The  Mausoleum,  or  “Tombeau  des 
Jules,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has 
the  apparent  advantage  of  a  perfectly 
legible  inscription,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  obvious  to  anyone  with  the  slightest 
understanding  of  Roman  epigraphy. 

SEX.  L.  M.  JULEI  C.  F. 

PARENTIBUS  SUEIS. 

which  is 

Sextus  Lucius  Marcus  Julei  Cai  Filii, 
Parentibus  Sueis,  or  Sextus,  Lucius 
and  Marcus,  Julii,  sons  of  Caius 
(dedicated  this  monument)  to  their 
parents. 

That  seems  simple  enough,  although 
there  are  nine  other  versions  offered. 
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The  three  pious  sons  (jf  Cains  honored 
their  parents  with  this  moiunnent.  Note 
that  I  tlo  not  say  erected  this  inonnnient, 
and  thereby  hangs  the  tale.  It  is  siij)- 
jwsed  that  these  sons  of  Cains,  wishing 
to  honor  their  parents,  found  this 
beautiful  monument  ready  for  use  as  a 
tomb,  simply  ai3propriated  it  and  per¬ 
petuated  their  family  name  by  means 
of  the  inscription.  Even  at  that  the 
inscription  plainly  shows  that  the  Jnlii 
must  have  lived  and  died  in  the  hrst 
century. 

The  monument  consists  of  three 
stories  with  the  foundation  perhaps  un¬ 
duly  exposed.  The  total  height  is  some 
sixty  feet.  The  base  is  square,  measur¬ 
ing  twenty-two  feet  each  way.  The 
hrst  story  is  enriched  with  bas-reliefs 
and  opinion  differs  as  to  their  meaning. 
One  French  authority  rather  curtly  re¬ 
fers  to  their  commonplaceness  in  sub¬ 
ject  and  execution.  Merimee  interprets 
them  as  follows;  (i)  hunting  party; 


(2)  coml)at  of  Amazons;  (3)  struggle 
over  the  l)ody  of  Patroclus;  (4)  cavalry 
tight.  A  more  interesting  conjecture  is 
given  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook,  who  can  only 
see  this  monument  erected  by  Julius 
Caesar  in  honor  of  the  successes  of 
Marius  over  the  Teutons.  His  inter¬ 
pretation  is  boldly  unique,  and  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  “now  and  then  it  will  require 
the  eye  of  faith  to  pick  out  all  these 
details,”  as  he  has  given  them  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  too  long  for  quotation. 

The  second  story  consists  of  four  arch¬ 
ways,  a  three-quarter  Corinthian  column 
at  each  corner,  with  a  highly  decorative 
frieze  of  monsters  running  all  around. 

The  third  story  is  a  round  temple¬ 
like  colonnade  composed  of  nine  Corin¬ 
thian  pillars  and  surmounted  with  a 
conical  roof.  Within  the  colonnade 
stand  two  statues,  the  bodies  antique 
while  the  heads  are  modern.  The  two 
statues  are  undoubtedly  male,  in  spite 
of  the  “parentibus”  in  the  inscription. 
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Leaving  all  questions  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  the  archaeologists,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  this  monument  is  a  splen¬ 
did  bit  of  memorial  architecture.  The 
proportions  are  beautifully  correct,  and 
if  Julius  Caesar  was  responsible  for  its 
creation  it  is  simply  one  more  testi¬ 
monial  to  his  unerring  taste.  If  the 
sons  of  Caius  erected  the  monument  or 
if  they  simply  used  it  as  the  finest 
memorial  they  could  obtain  for  their 
parents,  it  speaks  volumes  for  provin¬ 
cial  culture.  At  all  events,  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  vandalism  of  barbarians 
have  dealt  kindly  with  it  and  at  least 
one  lone  tourist  feels  that  the  two  hours 
or  more  spent  on  this  little  in 


the  presence  of  these  two  bits  of  trans¬ 
planted  Rome  was  both  a  pleasant 
and  illuminating  experience.  As  I  came 
down  the  hill  the  shadows  were  length¬ 
ening  in  the  late  afternoon  sun  and 
while  figuring  how  soon  I  could  get 
back  to  my  hotel  in  Arles  I  thought  of 
the  statue  that  stands  in  front  of  it, 
that  of  Frederic  Mistral.  I  was  sud¬ 
denly  reminded  that  the  great  Proven¬ 
cal  poet  lived  only  a  few  miles  from  St. 
Remy,  and  the  thought  of  his  services 
to  his  beloved  Provence  served  to  bring 
me  pleasantly  back  from  Marius  and 
Caesar  to  the  Midi  of  today. 

Central  High  School 
St.  Louis 


A  COMMENCEMENT  HYMN  IN  WAR-TIME 


Columbia,  Mother,  thy  sons  stand  before  thee. 

Waiting  thy  sacrament  ere  we  depart, 

Thou  who  hast  fed  us  the  bread  of  our  fathers 
Spread  our  last  table  with  gift  of  thy  heart. 

Lo,  as  we  gather  in  solemn  communion. 

The  living  last  word  in  her  bosom  hath  lain! 

“What  light  is  in  truth  and  what  sight  is  in  knowledge? 

Except  as  ye  serve,  these  are  empty  and  vain!’’ 

Forged  is  the  armor,  the  vigil  is  over. 

Through  thine  East  window  the  dawn  trumpets  clear. 

See  at  the  portal  she  militant  standeth, 

Columbia,  Mother,  benign  and  austere. 

“Forth  from  the  cloister  now  spur  on  your  mission, 

By  whom  the  Truth  triumphs  by  her  is  he  freed; 

Happiest  ye  of  all  sons  of  my  rearing, 

O  ye  who  are  summoned  at  sorest  of  need!’’ 

One  is  thy  name  with  the  name  of  the  nation. 

One  is  our  heart  for  our  country  and  thee. 

The  task  is  it  dull,  or  the  deed  is  it  daring? 

In  trench  or  in  furrow  thine  altar-place  be! 

The  sword  and  the  shield  thou  hast  forged  for  her  service. 
Proudly  we  grasp  them  and  bend  our  heads  low; 

Give  us  thy  blessing,  gray  intrepid  Mother, 

And  forth  with  thy  light  on  our  faces  we  go! 

ALGERNON  TASSIN 


Columbia  University 
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The  New  Red  Cross  Building  recently  erected  in  classic  style  in  Washington. 
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The  New  Red  Cross  Building  in  Washington 

{Extract  from  speech  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft,  Chairman,  Central  Committee  of 
American  Red  Cross,  delivered  at  dedication  of  Red  Cross  Building,  May  5.) 

WE  are  met  to  dedicate  a  memorial  to  the  noble  women  of  the  Civil  War 
whose  efforts  and  sacrifice  relieved  the  suffering  and  pain  of  that  fraternal 
strife.  Capt.  James  S.  Scrymser,  a  Federal  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  in  grateful 
recollection  of  the  ministrations  of  a  brother  soldier’s  wife,  who  gave  up  her  life 
in  the  work,  suggested  a  memorial  to  the  women  of  the  North  to  take  the  form 
of  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  He 
accompanied  his  proposal  with  an  offer  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Fund.  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  the  then  executive  head  of  the  Red  Cross, 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1912  and  again  in  1913,  and 
largely  to  her  devotion  and  clear-headed  advocacy  today’s  consumation  is  due. 

“Most  justly  and  in  proper  recognition  of  the  wonderful  welding  of  the  sec¬ 
tions,  Congress  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  memorial  as  first  proposed,  to  include 
the  women  of  the  North  and  the  South,  and  gave  $400,000  to  the  purpose,  on 
condition  that  $300,000  be  contributed  by  private  subscription.  Four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  given  for  this  purpose  by  Captain  Scrymser,  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.’’ 


{Extract  of  address  of  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  Chaplain,  West 
Point  Academy,  delivered  at  dedication  of  Red  Cross  Building.) 

A  NORTHERN  woman,  Arabella  Barlow,  wife  of  Maj. -Gen.  Francis  C.  Barlow, 
distinguished  herself  by  rare  and  devoted  services  on  the  battlefields  of 
Antietam,  Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness.  Captain  Scrymser,  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  here  today,  states  that  it  was  the  heroic  service  of  this  gentle, 
cultured,  courageous  woman  who  laid  down  her  life  as  an  offering  to  this  country 
which  first  inspired  him  with  the  thought  that  there  should  be  erected  at  the 
national  capital,  as  an  expression  of  the  country’s  grateful  appreciation,  a  building 
worthy  to  stand  as  a  memorial  to  the  heroic  women  of  the  Civil  War.’’ 

A  Mistake  in  Bronze 

The  Art  World  for  June,  under  the  title  “A  Mistake  in  Bronze,’’  has  done  a 
great  service  for  sculptural  art  in  this  country.  The  article  quotes  a  number 
of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  by  George  Gray  Barnfird, 
and  gives  many  illustrations  from  photographs  of  Lincoln,  as  well  as  illustrations 
of  the  Saint-Gaudens  and  the  Weinman  statues  of  the  great  president.  There  is 
nothing  good  at  all  about  the  Barnard  statue;  it  does  great  injustice  to  President 
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Lincoln,  being  little  less  than  an  exaggerated  caricature  of  him.  Perhaps  its 
undue  height  may  invite  a  stroke  from  the  bolt  of  Zeus! 


oAeneas  of  Troy  in  Baltimore 


R.  V.  D.  M. 


THK  Latin  Clul)  of  the  Western  Lligh  School  (for  girls),  Baltimore,  pre¬ 
sented,  on  March  31st,  “/Eneas  of  Troy,’’  a  play  based  on  the  first  six  books 
of  the  .Tneid.  The  words  were,  indeed,  with  a  few  very  slight  changes,  those 
of  the  xEneid  itself.  The  arrangement  was  the  work  of  members  of  the  “Latin 
Clul),’’  that  is,  of  pupils  of  the  school,  who  deserve  commendation  for  dis¬ 
criminating  taste  in  the  selection  of  dramatic  episodes,  for  skill  in  preserving 
unity  in  the  story,  for  correctness  of  costume,  for  simplicity  and  befitting 
dignity  in  the  stage  setting.  The  young  ladies  spoke  their  lines  with  distinct¬ 
ness  and  expression,  which  made  it  possible  for  one  fairly  familiar  with  Latin 
to  follow  the  words.  For  those  ot  the  audience,  however,  who  had  not  an 
adecpiate  accpiaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue,  two  meml)ers  had  prepared 
an  admiralile  “interpretation,”  which  was  read  in  appropriate  parts  before 
each  scene. 

A  very  pleasing  dramatic  touch  was  added  by  making  the  shade  of  Creusa, 
in  the  first  scene,  utter,  as  she  vanished  from  the  sight  of  /Eneas,  the  prophetic 
word  “Italia,”  which  in  subsequent  scenes  was  repeated  by  T/neas  as  a  sort  of 
refrain,  leading  up  to  the  final  assurance  that  “Italia”  was  in  fact  the  goal 
of  the  Trojans’  wanderings. 

The  following  scenario  indicates  the  arrangement:  /\ct  1. — Troy.  Tineas’ 
Search  for  Creiisa.  i\ct  11. — Delos.  The  Oracle.  xA.ct  III. — Crete.  The  Penates. 
Act  I  Ah — Carthage  (except  Scene  4).  Scene  i.  Dido  receives  the  Trojans. 
Scene  2.  \Tnus  and  Cupid  Plot  Together.  Scene  3.  Dido’s  Palace.  The  Banquet. 
Scene  4.  Temple  in  Africa:  The  Prayer  of  larbus.  Scene  5.  Streets  of  Carthage. 
Mercury’s  Warning.  Scene  6.  The  Palace  Courtyard :  The  Incantation.  Scene  7. 
Mercury’s  Second  Warning.  Scene  8.  The  Funeral  Pyre.  Act  V. — Scene  i.  On 
the  Banks  of  the  Styx.  Scene  2.  In  the  World  of  Shades:  Tineas  meets  Dido. 
Scene  3.  In  the  World  of  Shades:  Tineas  meets  his  Father.  Vision  of  the  future 
of  Rome. 

The  “xTneas”  was  followed  by  a  “Vestal  Adrgin  Drill,”  in  which  a  group 
of  Vestals  performed  a  number  of  their  religious  rites  under  command  of  the 
Sibyl.  This  was  a  very  creditable  performance,  worthy  of  more  extended 
comment  than  can  be  given  here. 

Such  exhibitions  as  these  present  gratifying  evidence  of  a  vital  interest  in 
classical  studies  that  ought  to  appeal  to  friends  of  learning  in  all  our  schools. 

WILLIAM  TAPPAN 

Jefferson  School  for  Boys 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Grand  Central  Terminal,  1915.  Pp.  256.  $2.00. 

The  Child  of  the  Moat,  By  I.  B.  Stoughton 
Holborn.  New  York:  G.  Arnold  Shaw,  1735 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  1916.  Pp.  408.  $1.25. 

The  little  volume  of  poems  called 
"Children  of  Fancy”  is  by  the  same 
author  as  "The  Need  for  Art  in  Life” 
(see  Art  and  Archaeology  for  March, 
1917).  As  in  that  little  book,  so  here, 
Mr.  Holborn  shows  himself  an  artist 
whose  vision  is  clear,  definite,  and  in¬ 
spiring,  in  spirit  reminding  us  of  the 
"singer  of  sweet  Colonus”  who  "saw 
life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole.”  Mr. 
Holborn  is  a  Scotchman  and  laird  of 
Foula,  whose  home  is  in  Edinburgh. 
His  poems  are  full  of  Celtic  imagina¬ 
tion,  often  tinged  with  melancholy,  but 
so  tempered  by  his  devotion  to  Greek 
ideals  are  these  qualities  that  one  is  ever 
conscious  of  the  poise  and  serenity  of 
his  spirit. 

Mr.  Holborn’s  love  of  Edinburgh, 
with 

“The  mighty  cliff  that  broods  above  the  town 

And  deems  but  one  akropolis  its  peer,’’ 

rings  out  with  no  uncertain  note  in  the 
series  of  poems  entitled  "From  the  Four 
Airts,”  while  "The  Isle  of  Foula”  shows 
his  ardent  passion  for  the  sea. 

To  the  lover  of  things  Greek  many  of 
his  poems  will  appeal  strongly.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  especially  the 
long  poem  "Philistos  and  Neaira”  and 
the  shorter  poems  "Butades,”  "Menal- 
kas,”  and  "The  Maussolleion-Chario- 
teer”  (see  page  95,  and  illustration),  a 
poem  which  shows  his  deep  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  spirit  of 
Scopas’  art,  with  all  its  yearning  for  the 
infinite. 


Among  the  more  intimate  poems  of 
sentiment,  evidently  written  purely  as 
a  means  of  self-expression  for  love  of 
the  doing,  should  be  mentioned  "The 
Dawn,”  "Lusitaniae  Naufragium,”  and 
best  of  all,  "Love’s  Sacrament,”  which 
bespeaks  the  delicate  touch  of  the  true 
artist. 

Other  poems  of  general  interest  are 
"The  Dancing-Class,”  with  its  rhyth¬ 
mic  charm  of  description,  "Children  of 
Fancy,”  which  gives  the  book  its  name, 
and  "The  Sea-Queen,”  which  seems  to 
me  to  foreshadow  the  creative  power 
recently  revealed  in  his  story  for  girls, 
"The  Child  of  the  Moat,”  which  is  of 
such  absorbing  interest  and  literary 
merit  that  it  will  doubtless  take  its 
place  among  the  classics. 

Mr.  Holborn’s  message  to  this  age  is 
a  vital  message,  presented  in  various 
forms,  but  always  with  a  clear  trumpet- 
call  to  higher  things.  In  his  poetry,  as 
in  his  prose,  one  feels  the  searching 
power  of  his  thought,  the  ayav  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  completneess  of  his 
artistic  vision. 

“Is  it  not  even  so? 

Though  all  be  spent. 

And  skill  and  thought  and  hoarded  treasure  go. 
Yet  are  we  still  content 
If,  once  alone 

In  a  life’s  journey,  we  have  raised  man’s  lot 
And  given  truth  or  justice  or,  more  yet, 

A  beauty  that  he  never  can  forget, 

Though  we  be  quite  forgot 
And  utterly  unknown. 

For  this  we  came,  for  this  we  gave  our  breath. 
And  wait  the  issue  in  the  House  of  Death.’’ 

— From  the  ''Butades." 

M.  LOUISE  NICHOLS 

Farmington,  Conn. 
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Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  By  Jessie  M. 
Tatlock.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1917. 
Pp.  xxvIii  +  372.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  good  elementary  book  on 
mythology  written  in  a  simple  and 
pleasing  style  for  the  boy  or  girl  who 
has  outgrown  children’s  books  and  for 
the  layman.  The  stories  are  told  with 
especial  reference  to  art  and  literature, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  which  a  knowledge  of 
classical  mythology  is  essential.  Only 
the  most  prominent  deities  and  heroes 
are  considered.  First  come  the  tales 
about  the  Olympian  Gods,  then  the 
Lesser  Deities  of  Olympus,  The  Gods  of 
the  Sea,  The  Gods  of  the  Earth,  The 
World  of  the  Dead.  In  Part  II,  the 
heroes  are  treated,  mostly  in  a  geo- 
gra[3hical  arrangement.  Stories  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  Heracles,  Stories  of  Crete,  Sparta, 
Corinth,  SEtolia,  Attica,  Thebes,  The 
Argonautic  Expedition,  The  Trojan 
War,  The  Wanderings  of  Odysseus,  The 
Tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  h'he  Legen¬ 
dary  Origin  of  Rome.  Appendices  give 
the  pronunciation  of  proper  names  and 
a  list  of  poems  and  dramas  based  on  the 
myths.  There  are  ninety-nine  good 
illustrations,  but  no  credit  is  given  to 
their  ])lace  of  publication.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  is  given  in  a  list  on 
pages  xiii-xvii.  Figure  30,  the  Aphrodite 
of  Guidos,  is  not  in  the  Museo  delle 
Terme  in  Rome  but  in  the  Vatican,  and 
the  tin  drapery  is  modern,  nor  is  Figure 
40  from  a  vase  in  the  Glyptothek  Ny- 
Carlsberg,  but  is  from  the  famous 
marble  reliefs  in  Munich  rejiresenting 
the  marriage  of  Poseidon  and  Amphi- 
trite.  The  text  is  judicious  and  gives 
a  good  appreciation  of  the  character 
and  ideals  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
though  the  treatment  of  Roman  my¬ 
thology  is  very  meagre.  The  volume 
will  be  valuable  in  the  home  as  well  as 
in  the  high-school.  The  modern  refer¬ 


ences  make  Greek  mythology  seem  mod¬ 
ern.  “The  winged  Mercury,  the  god  of 
travelers,  waves  his  magic  wand  above 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Grand  Central 
Station  in  New  York.’’  “The  adven¬ 
tures  of  Ulysses  and  of  many  other 
Greek  heroes  are  painted  on  the  walls 
of  our  Congressional  Library.’’  “We 
eat  at  breakfast  cereals,  the  gift  of  the 
corn-goddess  Ceres.’’  The  errors  are 
few,  but  Ancheloiis  (p.  225)  should  be 
Achelotis,  Erecthonius  Erichthonius, 
Erectheus  Erechtheus,  Erectheum 
Erechtheum  (pp.  244,  245,  passim), 
Athamus  Athamas  (p.  267),  etc. 

D.  M.  R. 

Venetian  Painting  in  America.  By  Bernard 
Berenson.  New  York:  Frederic  Fairchild 
Sherman,  1916.  Pp.  ix  +  282.  $4.00. 

Mr.  Berenson’s  latest  publication  is 
the  result  of  a  profound  study  not 
merely  of  the  Venetian  paintings  in 
America,  but  of  the  art  of  the  whole 
school.  In  this  volume  the  author  con¬ 
fines  his  attention  to  the  painters  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  text  is  fortified 
by  no  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
works  in  this  country  and,  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  a  few  of  the  pieces 
abroad.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there 
is  a  general  index,  which  might  profit¬ 
ably  have  been  fuller,  and  an  index  of 
places  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
student  of  Venetian  art. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  it  brings  order  into  the 
formerly  chaotic  study  of  the  Venetian 
painting  in  America,  and  emphasizes 
the  richness  of  the  material  here.  Many 
of  our  most  important  works  are  of  such 
recent  acquisition  that  not  only  most 
European  scholars  but  many  Americans 
would  place  them  abroad.  For  a  single 
example,  the  unusually  important  and 
beautiful  Giovanni  Bellini  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Phillip  Lehman  in  New 
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York  is  placed  by  Venturi,  in  his  ex¬ 
haustive  publication  of  1915,  in  the 
Potenziani  collection  in  Rieti.  If  Mr. 
Berenson’s  book  were  merely  a  careful 
study  of  the  works  in  America,  however, 
it  would  lose  more  than  half  its  value. 
The  scholar  will  see  in  it  a  brilliant  study 
of  the  whole  development  of  quattro¬ 
cento  art  in  Venice.  The  commanding 
position  of  Bellini,  long  known,  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  explained.  The  connection 
between  the  Venetian  school  and  that 
of  Northern  Italy  and  of  Sicily  is 
studied.  Above  all,  the  author  insists 
on  a  sane  and  painstaking  study  of  the 
chronology  of  each  artist.  No  branch 
of  the  study  of  Italian  art  has  received 
such  slipshod  treatment  as  chronology, 
and  though  scholars  may  dispute  minor 
points  all  will  welcome  the  writer’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  importance  of  an  accurate 
chronology. 

The  question  of  attributions  will 
doubtless  cause  much  discussion  among 
experts,  but  we  may  avoid  it  here. 
Accepted  attribution  is  largely  a  matter 
of  authority,  and  Mr.  Berenson  repre¬ 
sents  supreme  authority  in  his  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  authority  is  in¬ 
fallible,  as  the  writer  freely  admits.  If 
one  dismisses  the  question  of  attribu¬ 
tions,  however,  one  may  quarrel  with 
some  of  the  author’s  estimates  of  paint¬ 
ings.  He  speaks,  for  example,  of  the 
Fenway  Court  Mantegna  and  that  of 
the  Altman  collection  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  as  paintings  which  will 
give  no  false  idea  of  the  artist.  Now  if 
we  accept  authority,  and  attribute  these 
works  to  the  master,  we  must  admit 
that  the  former  has  lost  most  of  its 
value  through  restoration  and  that  the 
latter  is  a  hot-toned,  shaky  product  of 
Mantegna’s  failing  years.  These  are 
but  two  of  the  several  pieces  which  the 
author  regards  with  an  affectionate 
tolerance  rather  hard  to  explain.  The 


fact  is  unfortunate,  since  so  many 
Americans  know  the  productions  of 
the  artists  only  by  the  works  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  a 
novice  estimating  Mantegna  by  the 
Altman  Holy  Family  would  acquire  a 
distorted  idea  of  the  master’s  art. 

The  author’s  style  is  unusually  inti¬ 
mate.  He  takes  the  reader  into  his 
confidence  and  at  times  becomes  almost 
chatty.  Not  infrequently  he  assails  his 
own  published  opinions  in  the  past, 
accusing  himself  as  well  as  others  of 
scholarly  folly.  Though  Mr.  Berenson 
would  not  welcome thecomparison,  some 
of  his  footnotes  remind  one  of  passages 
in  the  maturer  publications  of  Ruskin. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  speak  of  a  minor  point.  The  author 
suggests  that  the  inscription  in  Hebrew, 
on  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  Saint 
Onofrio  rests  in  the  Metropolitan  Pieta, 
is  a  signature  of  the  artist  Carpaccio, 
and  recommends  that  the  inscription 
be  submitted  to  the  attention  of  a  care¬ 
ful  student  of  Hebrew  epigraphy.  Such 
a  signature  would  be  highly  unusual,  if 
not  unique,  and  Professor  G.  F.  Moore 
of  Harvard  assures  me  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  make  out  in  the  almost 
wholly  decorative  letters  of  the  New 
York  inscription,  the  words  victor 
SCARAPAT,  as  Mr.  Berenson  suggests. 

G.  H.  E. 

The  Architecture  of  Colonial  America.  By 
Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  and  Company,  1915.  Pp.  xvi  -f  289. 
$7-50. 

In  “The  Architecture  of  Colonial 
America’’  the  author  has  produced  a 
readable  popular  work,  not  devoid  of 
interest  even  to  the  specialist.  It  is 
even,  in  spite  of  a  number  of  errors  in 
detail,  probably  as  good  a  book  on  the 
subject  as  can  be  written  at  present 
without  minute  special  researches. 
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The  pioneer  essay  on  the  history  of 
C(jlonial  architecture,  written  by  the 
late  Montgomery  Schuyler  in  1895,  niade 
the  mistake,  then  easily  pardonable,  of 
supposing  the  style  relatively  uniform 
and  static,  as  an  imitation  of  contem¬ 
porary  English  Renaissance  architec¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Eberlein,  profiting  liy  the 
wider  knowledge  of  today,  recognizes 
both  the  great  variety  of  origins  and 
character  in  the  style,  and  the  signih- 
cant  historical  development.  He  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Dutch  colonial  types,  the 
New  England,  the  NIiddle  Colonies,  and 
the  Southern  types,  differing  markedly 
from  each  other,  and  assigns  these  dif¬ 
ferences  partly  to  differences  in  envi¬ 
ronment  here,  but  largely  to  differences 
of  architectural  tradition  in  the  many 
racial  stocks  which  composed  our  colo¬ 
nial  po]3ulation.  Little  attemj^t  is  made, 
to  be  sure,  to  establish  this  conviction 
l)y  addiu'ing  examples  of  the  Dutch, 
(lerman,  and  English  provincial  types 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  influ¬ 
ential.  This  work,  so  essential  to  a 
luture  understanding  of  the  genesis  of 
our  architecture,  is  left  to  more  pains¬ 
taking  scholars,  and  could,  indeed, 
scarcely  be  anticipated  in  a  i)oi)nlar 
summary.  The  periods  into  which  Mr. 
Eberlein  divides  the  chronological  de¬ 
velopment  correspond  roughly  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  eighteenth 
century  until  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  early  years  of  the  republic. 
In  this  our  architectural  historians  are 
now  substantially  agreed.  In  the  no¬ 
menclature  to  be  ad(;pted  lor  these 
periods,  however,  there  is  still  great 
uncertainty.  One  must  especially  ])ro- 
test  against  the  system  adopted  by  Mr. 
Eberlein,  who  limits  the  term  “colonial 
architecture”  to  the  first  alone,  calling 
the  works  of  the  second  period  “Geor¬ 
gian  architecture,”  and  those  of  the 
third  ‘Tost-colonial,”  or  “classic  re¬ 


vival.”  In  general  usage  “colonial  ar¬ 
chitecture”  will  always  include  the 
works  of  the  whole  colonial  i^eriod  down 
to  the  Revolution  (in  contrast  to  those 
of  the  national  or  republican  period 
which  has  followed),  and  cannot  be 
limited  to  works  of  its  most  primitive 
beginnings.  The  very  important  differ¬ 
ences  of  style  within  the  colonial  period, 
which  Mr.  Eberlein  tries  to  emphasize 
by  his  terminology,  would  be  better 
signalized  by  less  confusing  designa¬ 
tions,  perhaps  best  even  by  the  terms 
“seventeenth  century  colonial”  and 
“eighteenth  century  colonial,”  which 
are  colorless  enough  to  include  all  the 
various  modifications  in  each  group. 

Except  t(jr  the  contusing  terminol¬ 
ogy,  Mr.  El)erlein  presents  a  tolerably 
clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  trans¬ 
formations  of  our  architecture  to  the 
close  of  the  colonial  loeriod  and  even 
down  to  1830.  The  general  lack  of 
adcciuatc  published  researches  on  which 
such  a  work  could  be  based,  and  occa¬ 
sional  failure  to  employ  those  not  lying- 
ready  to  hand  in  architectural  books, 
prevents  the  dates  and  sequences  of 
l)uiklings  from  having  the  finality  for 
which  we  must  ultimately  hope.  Thus, 
although  bricks  with  the  date  of  1632 
are  built  into  the  walls  of  St.  Luke’s, 
Smithfield,  \drginia,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  walls  as  a  whole  date  from  that  time 
as  the  text  implies.  Peter  Harrison  is 
stated  to  have  been  “some  time  an 
assistant  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,”  al¬ 
though  he  was  but  a  child  of  ten  when 
Vanbrugh  died.  The  numerous  photo¬ 
graphs  used — many  of  them  l)y  Mary  H. 
Northend — are  admirable  in  quality  and 
selection.  Asasuggestion  of  the  inexhaus¬ 
tible  diversity  and  beauty  of  our  early 
buildings,  and  as  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  convenient  guide  to  them  which 
has  yet  appeared,  Mr.  Eberlein’s  book 
may  be  heartily  recommended.  F.K. 
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A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

A  FEW  copies  of  the  ANNIVERSARY  VOLUME  OF  ANTHROPOLOG¬ 
ICAL  ESSAYS  presented  to  Professor  William  H.  Holmes,  Head 
Curator  of  Anthropology  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  noteworthy  achievements  in  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY, 
are  now  available  to  readers  of  Art  and  Archaeology. 

This  work  of  Five  Hundred  Pages, Bound  in  Cloth,  with  more  than  Two  Hundred 
Typogravure Engravings  on  Art  Paper,  is  published  in  the  Limited  Edition  of 
Two  Hundred  Copies.  Each  of  the  forty-five  articles  comprising  the  volume 
is  a  contribution  to  American  Archaeology  or  Ethnology.  The  volume  is  an 
unusual  product  of  bookmaking,  both  in  typography  and  illustrations. 

Libraries  and  other  public  institutions,  aswell  as  private  collectors  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  the  HOLMES  ANNIVERSARY  VOLUME  is  devoted,  are 
offered  this  opportunity  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  splendid  work  at  a  price 
somewhat  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  production,  so  long  as  the  few  available 
copies  last. 

The  Tames  William  Bryan  Press 

734  Woodward  Bldg.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


ENGRAVERS  and  ETCHERS 

By  FITZROY  CARRINGTON,  M.A. 
Curator  of  Prints  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  lecturer  on 
the  history  and  principles  of  engrav¬ 
ing  at  Harvard  University 

278  Pages — Jjj  Illustrations — Cloth  Bound 

'  I  'HE  stimulus  and  pleasure  which  cer- 
tain  prints  by  the  great  engravers  and 
etchers  give  to  appreciative  artistic  minds 
are  indicated  and  justified  in  this  hand¬ 
some  volume,  which  is  made  up  of  six  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  the  Scammon  Eoun- 
dation  in  the  Art  Institution  at  Chicago. 

The  lectures  cover  German  engraving 
from  the  beginnings  to  Albrecht  Durer; 
Italian  engraving  from  Mantegna  to 
Marcantonio  Raimondi.  There  is  also  a 
lecture  on  “Some  Masters  of  Portrai¬ 
ture’’  and  one  on  Landscape  Etching. 

The  captions  are  unusually  full  and  informing 

Thomsen  '  Bryan  '  Ellis  Co. 

332  C  Street,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Fifth  Ave.  and  82nd  St.,  NEW  YORK 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Murch  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiq¬ 
uities.  N.Y.,  1916.  28  p.  il.  pi.  8vo . $  .10 

A  Handbook  of  the  Egyptian  Rooms.  N.Y., 

1916.  [xxii],  176  p.  il.  pi.  8vo . 25 

The  Stela  of  Menthu-weser,  by  Caroline  L. 

Ransom.  N.Y.,  1913.  39  [i] p.  il.  8vo . 50 

The  Tomb  of  Perneb.  N.Y.,  1916.  [xii],  79 

[i]p.  il.  pi.  8vo . 10 

The  Tomb  of  Senebtisi  at  Lisht,  by  Arthur 
C.  Mace  and  Herbert  E.  Winlock.  N.Y., 

1916.  xxii,  134  [i]p.  il.  front,  photogra¬ 
vures  and  colored  plates.  4to. 


In  paper .  8.00 

In  boards .  10.00 


Handbook  of  the  Cesnola  Collection  of  An¬ 
tiquities  from  Cyprus,  by  John  L.  Myres, 
Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient  History, 
Oxford.  N.Y.,  1913.  Iv,  596  p.  il.  pi.  8vo.  2.00 
Greek  Coins  and  their  Parent  Cities,  by  John 

Ward.Cond.,  1902.  xxxvi,458  p.  il.  pl.4to.  6.00 
Catalogue  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan 
Bronzes,  by  Gisela  M.  A.  Richter.  N.Y., 

1915.  xli,  491  p.  il.  pi.  8vo .  5.00 


A  Be  Jroom  with  bloane  Furniture  m  Chippendale  Style 


The  above  illustration  shows  a  perfect  reproduction  in  the  finest 
mahogany  of  a  genuine  Chippendale  Bed  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  which  the  French  influence  is  apparent. 
The  Chest  of  Drawers,  Dresser,  Table  and  Triple  Mirror  in  black 
lacquer,  were  made  to  order  to  complete  this  interesting  suite. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Sloane  Furniture  is  the  absolute  fidelity 
with  which  authenic  old  pieces  are  reproduced. 

The  Hangings  and  Coverings  in  gray  and  rose  figures  over  a  violet 
ground  are  Cretonnes  imported  from  England.  The  Chenille  Rug  in 
two'tone  violet,  the  gray  wall  paper  and  the  English  prints  in  black 
frames  with  ripple-gold  mouldings,  complete  a  charming  bedroom 
ensemble. 
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FAR  VIEW  HOUSE-A  PURE  TYPE  OF  PUEBLO  RUIN* 

J.  Walter  Fewkes 


The  aborigines  of  North  America 
may  be  culturally  classified  by 
their  differences  in  language, 
myths,  and  ceremonials.  One  group, 
universally  recognized,  consisting  of 
people  speaking  several  distinct  lan¬ 
guages,  is  distinguished  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  buildings  it  inhabits,  and 
is  called  the  Pueblo  group.  This  divi¬ 
sion  includes  the  house  builders,  ancient 
and  modern,  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico,  but  not  all  sedentary 
peoples,  who  dwell  in  pueblo  -  like 
houses.  As  is  true  of  other  cultural 
areas  that  have  been  inhabited  for 
any  considerable  time  by  stone  house 
builders,  we  find  among  pueblos  both 
pure  and  mixed  types  of  architecture; 
the  latter  modified  by  acculturation 
with  alien  tribes.  Our  subject  deals 
with  the  pure  type,  which  is  a  terraced, 
compact  building,  composed  of  rec¬ 
tangular  and  circular  rooms,  without 
plazas,  streets,  or  courts. 


The  ruins  of  stone  buildings  found 
in  southern  Colorado  and  Utah,  or  in 
adjacent  regions  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  belonging  to  this  type  in¬ 
clude  the  best  aboriginal  buildings  in 
North  America.  The  type  is  prehis¬ 
toric  and  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited 
when  our  Southwest  was  discovered  by 
white  men.  This  type  originated  in 
southwestern  Colorado  and  spread 
from  the  region  of  its  origin,  south 
and  west,  and  in  the  course  of  its 
diffusion  in  these  directions  was  modi¬ 
fied  by  contact  with  foreigners.  The 
features  of  the  pure  type  of  building 
were  lost,  its  masonry  degenerated,  and 
stones  difficult  to  fashion  into  shape 
were  replaced  by  natural  forms  or  more 
tractable  material,  and  a  mixed  type 
represented  by  modern  pueblos  was  the 
result.  The  pure  type  is  a  prehistoric 
stage  in  cultural  history;  the  modern  or 
mixed  type  a  later  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment. 


*  Published  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Mode!  of  Far  View  House,  from  Southwest. 


In  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
Departm.ent  of  the  Interior,  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  archaeology  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  Colorado,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  the  author  uncovered,  last 
summer  (1916),  a  small  ruin  which 
illustrates  better  than  any  yet  exca¬ 
vated  the  pure  or  prehistoric  form  of 
pueblo  architecture.  The  magnificent 
outlook  from  its  top  has  suggested 
Far  View  House  as  a  name  for  this 
ruin.  Although  Far  View  House  should 
not  be  called  a  large  ruin,  it  presents 
every  feature  characteristic  of  the  pure 
type.  It  has  the  additional  interest  of 
being  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  brought 
to  light  on  the  Mesa  Verde  Park.  On 
account  of  its  purely  aboriginal  charac¬ 
ters  conclusions  drawn  from  it  may  well 
be  regarded  as  significant,  and  compari¬ 
sons  of  it  with  other  ruins,  especially  the 
later  or  modified  type,  are  important. 


A  brief  description  of  the  type  natu¬ 
rally  precedes  more  general  considera¬ 
tions  and  comparisons.  In  form.  Far 
View  House  is  rectangular,  suggesting 
defence,  oriented  to  the  cardinal  points, 
its  outer  wall  being  destitute  of  open¬ 
ings  for  doorways.  The  only  vulnerable 
point  is  the  low  wall  on  the  south  side, 
where  the  building  was  only  one  story 
high.  Here,  as  at  Cliff  Palace,  there 
was  a  recess  for  the  hidden  ladder,  but 
this  approach  was  protected  by  a  low 
wall  surrounding  an  open  court.  The 
outside  measurements  of  the  ruin  are 
1 13  feet  east  and  west,  by  100  feet 
north  and  south,  including  the  walls 
of  the  court.  The  building  originally 
rose  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and  was 
composed  of  many  rooms  in  tiers  closely 
crowded  together.  Four  of  these  rooms 
were  circular  in  form.  There  are  no 
indications  of  streets  nor  enclosed 
courts  in  this  compactly  crowded  struc- 
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Natural  Bridge  below  Spring  House. 
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ture.  The  indications  are  the  building 
was  terraced,  at  least  three  stories 
high,  with  hatchways  and  ladders  for 
entrances.  Absence  of  windows,  especi¬ 
ally  on  the  ground  floor,  shows  that  the 
former  inhabitants  practically  lived  out 
of  doors  or  on  the  terraced  roofs,  while 
the  enclosed  chambers  were  used  for 
storage  of  food  or  for  sleeping.  Unlike 
the  adjacent  cliff  dwellings,  where  the 
overhanging  roof  of  a  cave  served  for 
protection,  in  Far  View  House  the  form 
of  the  building  itself  provided  defence; 
yet  so  close  is  the  construction  on  both 
sites  that  they  belong  to  the  same  pure 
type  and  were  contemporaneous. 

Compare  this  type  of  building  with 
a  modern  pueblo  belonging  to  the  mixed 
type.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  lack  of 
unity  of  plan  and  many  changes  due 
to  alien  influences  can  be  traced.  One 
can  readily  suggest  several  sources  of 
these  modifications. 

The  change  of  the  pure  type  into 
the  mixed  had  begun  in  late  prehis¬ 
toric  times  as  it  spread  in  all  directions, 
and  its  builders  were  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  alien  Indian  stocks.  The 
farther  we  go  from  the  center  of  origin 
the  greater  the  modification.  Except 
in  case  of  very  doubtful  survivals  the 
pure  type  was  no  longer  inhabited  at 
the  advent  of  the  Europeans.  The 
coming  of  the  Spaniards  completed  the 
work  of  deterioration  begun  by  Teyas 
and  other  Indian  tribes. 

When  the  Spanish  entered  the  pueblo 
region  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  found  these  villages  al¬ 
most  universally  in  the  river  valleys. 
A  few,  as  Acoma,  Awatobi,  and  Oraibi, 
of  the  Hopi  villages,  were  situated  on 
the  tops  of  the  high  mesas,  but  the 
majority  were  in  exposed  situations. 
The  influx  of  the  Europeans  drove 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
into  the  mountains  for  protection,  or 


forced  the  consolidation  of  small  settle¬ 
ments  into  a  large  village  for  protec¬ 
tion.  In  every  instance  this  change  of 
site  greatly  modified  the  form  and 
profoundly  affected  the  character  of  the 
hastily-built  pueblos.  Again  in  1680, 
when  the  Pueblos  rose  in  rebellion 
against  the  Spaniards,  they  fled  to 
inaccessible  mesas  and  accompanying 
this  change  there  was  a  rearrangement 
of  sites  and  a  corresponding  modifica¬ 
tion  in  the  village  type.  The  fear  of 
punishment  for  the  massacre  of  the 
priests  kept  the  Indians  on  the  move 
and  led  them  again  and  again  to  seek 
the  protective  sites.  Another  influence 
in  modification  of  the  type  was  the 
introduction  of  Spanish  innovations 
tending  to  produce  a  uniformity  in 
construction  and  a  still  farther  de¬ 
parture  from  the  pure  aboriginal  type. 
The  diffuse  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
or  their  alignment  in  rows  or  arrange¬ 
ment  in  rectangles,  substitution  of 
conical  ovens  for  fireholes  in  the  floors, 
and  many  other  minor  modifications, 
were  almost  universal  and  tended  to 
reduce  all  the  pueblos  to  one  generalized 
type.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
of  these  many  changes  leading  to  the 
passage  from  the  pure  or  prehistoric 
type  to  the  modified  mixed  type  or 
modern  pueblo  was  the  separation  of 
the  circular  room  from  the  rectilinear 
cluster  in  which  it  was  embedded. 

Ear  View  House  represents  a  unit 
of  a  large  pueblo  in  process  of  con¬ 
solidation.  It  was  one  of  a  cluster  of 
sixteen  similar  houses  forming,  when 
taken  together,  a  considerable  settle¬ 
ment.  The  area  in  which  this  cluster 
is  situated  lies  between  two  deep 
canyons  and  measures  one-half  by  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  its  surface 
sloping  to  the  south.  The  land  sur¬ 
rounding  the  pueblos  were  the  farms 
of  their  prehistoric  inhabitants.  North 
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Spring  House,  Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 


ot  the  cluster,  somewhat  elevated,  are 
the  remains  of  a  large  depression  or 
reservoir  from  which  extended  ditches 
now  filled  u]),  through  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  clustered  pueblos  may 
have  drawn  water  to  irrigate  their 
fields.  Were  all  members  of  this  cluster 
of  Mesa  Vertle  pueblos  restored  to 
their  pristine  condition  we  shotdd  ex¬ 
pect  to  sec  sixteen  communal  buildings, 
each  approaching  in  size  to  Far  \dew 
House,  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields, 
watered  by  ditches,  from  a  common 
reservoir.  Scattered  at  intervals  in 
these  fields  or  among  the  houses,  there 
were  smaller  buildings,  each  with  a 
single  room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
not  built  of  stone,  but  of  logs,  with 


Photograph  by  George  L.  Beam 

interlaced  osiers  or  brush  on  which 
clay  or  adobe  wms  plastered.  The 
traces  of  these  fragile  constructions 
now  remain  as  low  mounds  over  which 
are  scattered  tragments  of  pottery, 
elevations  rising  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface,  or  shallow  depressions  in  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Excavations 
thus  far  accomplished  have  uncovered 
one  of  these  pueblos.  Far  \dew  House, 
but  in  the  course  of  time,  as  work 
progresses,  other  buildings  of  similar 
or  different  forms  will  be  revealed, 
and  when  all  are  opened  then  we  can 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  general  arrangement  of  house 
masses  in  this  prehistoric  settlement. 

There  are  several  groups  of  similar 
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pueblos  situated  on  the  Mesa  Verde 
in  full  sight  of  the  Mummy  Lake  group. 
I  am  tempted  to  call  each  of  these  a 
community;  if  the  different  members  of 
each  cluster  used  the  same  reservoir,  all 
were  sociologically  united  with  com¬ 
mon  interests.  The  size  of  a  reservoir 
and  the  use  of  the  water  drawn  from  it 
certainly  imply  kinship  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  many  families  for  its  excava¬ 
tion. 

The  relative  age  of  Far  View  House 
as  compared  with  the  neighboring  cliff 
dwellings,  and  the  query:  Where  did 
these  people  go  when  they  abandoned 
their  buildings?  are  among  the  first 
to  occur  to  the  student  of  this  ruin. 
The  condition  of  the  walls,  although 
greatly  dilapidated,  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  building  was  not  very  ancient, 
certainly  not  as  old  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  Some  of  the  walls 
show  many  evidences  of  having  been 
repaired  while  the  building  was  in¬ 
habited,  and  on  the  wall  of  one  room, 
forty  distinct  layers  of  soot  were  found 
alternating  with  white  plastering.  It 
is  customary  for  Hopi  maidens  to  re¬ 
plaster  annually  all  the  rooms  of  their 
pueblo,  and  we  can  conclude  from  the 
above  statement  that  some  of  the 
rooms  of  Far  View  House  were  replas¬ 
tered  forty  years  in  succession,  which 
gives  an  index  of  the  length  of  time 
this  room  was  inhabited,  but  not  of 
the  age  of  the  pueblo. 

The  great  amount  of  debris  filling 
the  rooms  to  their  tops  was  found  to 
be  stratified,  alternate  layers  of  sand 
arranged  in  sequence  with  ashes  denot¬ 
ing  past  occupation.  There  were  also 
interspersed  layers  of  clay  with  stones, 
remnants  of  the  tops  of  fallen  walls, 
especially  abundant  at  or  near  the 
surface;  but  all  of  these  superposed 
layers  taken  together  would  hardly 
indicate  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  cen¬ 


tury.  The  pottery  fragments  and 
stone  objects  scattered  through  the 
successive  strata  from  top  to  bottom 
showed  no  decided  cultural  differences, 
the  pottery  found  on  the  top  of  the 
mound  being  the  same  black  and  white 
or  red  ware  found  resting  on  the  floors 
of  the  same  room.  The  pottery  belongs 
to  a  prehistoric  type,  but  evidences 
adduced  from  stratified  layers  and 
objects  in  them  show  no  great  age 
between  the  date  of  construction  and 
abandonment  of  the  place.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  ruin  that  was  not  in¬ 
habited  many  generations;  the  age  was 
not  sufficient  to  materially  change  the 
culture  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  the  workmen 
came  upon  a  human  skeleton  that 
might  have  been  the  remains  of  a  former 
inhabitant  buried  after  the  room  had 
been  deserted,  but  before  they  left 
the  pueblo;  but  more  likely  this  was 
a  secondary  burial  brought  from 
another  settlement.  The  height  of  the 
walls  of  the  room  in  which  it  was 
found  was  over  12  feet,  and  debris 
filled  the  chamber  to  the  height  of  8 
feet  before  the  burial  took  place,  the 
skeleton  being  found  only  4  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  dead  of  Far  View 
House  were,  as  a  rule,  buried  in  a  small 
cemetery,  now  indicated  by  a  low 
mound,  a  little  less  than  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  southeast  corner. 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  whether 
Far  View  was  contemporary  in  occupa¬ 
tion  with  the  neighboring  cliff  dwell¬ 
ings,  or  belonged  to  an  earlier  or  later 
date.  As  above  stated,  it  is  possible 
that  people  of  a  like  culture  inhabited 
the  pure  type  of  pueblo  ruin  wherever 
found  and  this  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  character  and  symbols  of  pottery 
and  other  objects.  So  close  are  these 
likenesses  that  we  may  say  that  the 
epoch  of  occupation  of  the  two  was 
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Spruce  Tree  House,  Mesa  \’erde  Xatioual  Park.  Photograph  by  J.  Wirsula 


identical.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
some  strong  influence  that  originally 
developed  the  congested  form  of  the 
pure  type  of  pueblo.  The  limited 
space  of  a  cave  floor  was  sufficient, 
and  a  desire  tor  protection  may  hnve 
led  to  the  development  of  a  form  that 
survived  in  the  open. 

The  earliest  development  of  the 
distinctive  form  of  the  jiure  type  of 
pueblo  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
the  following  theory  has  strong  prob¬ 
abilities.  The  colonists  who  originally 
settled  the  pueblo  area,  in  prehistoric 
times,  must  have  come  from  a  region 
destitute  of  caves.  Their  abodes  may 
have  been  holes  in  the  ground  with  roof 
shelters  for  their  hearths,  or  single 
rounded  brush  houses.  Remains  of 
like  rooms  can  still  be  found  all  around 
the  pueblo  area;  consecpiently  these 
open-air  rooms  may  be  regarded  as  the 
oldest  form,  but  when,  however,  emi¬ 
grants  came  into  the  cave  country 


they  immediately  recognized  that  the 
caverns  would  furnish  a  natural  pro¬ 
tection,  which  is  not  necessarily  syn- 
on^nnous  with  defence,  and  were  not 
slow  to  adopt  them  as  sites  for  their 
dwellings  and  furnished  stones  for  their 
ljuilding  material.  They  constructed 
habitations  in  these  caves  and  as  the 
population  increased  in  size  the  floor  of 
the  cave  was  later  completely  covered; 
tiers  of  rooms  were  added  until  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population  forced  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  move  into  the  open  for  more 
room.  Here  the  form  of  building  born 
in  a  cave  was  retained,  although  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  compact  character  disap¬ 
peared.  The  pure  type  may  also  have 
developed  by  accretion  of  rooms  around 
a  central  round  tower,  in  the  open,  out¬ 
side  the  cave.  The  pure  type  may  have 
originated  in  two  converging  lines. 

The  pure  type,  as  shown  in  Far  View 
House,  is  morphologically  identical  not 
only  with  neighboring  clifif  houses,  but 
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also  with  pueblos  situated  in  the  val¬ 
leys  and  on  mesa  tops  miles  distant 
from  Mesa  Verde,  where  cliff  dwellings 
do  not  exist.  The  pure  pueblo  type  is 
of  as  wide  geographical  diffusion  as  the 
central  zone,  recognized  by  Krause, 
but  how  far  this  type  extends  awaits 
investigation. 

The  purest  type  of  pueblo  buildings 
occurs  in  the  Mesa  Verde  and  down 
the  San  Juan  River  or  up  its  tributaries. 
There  is  good  evidence  that  it  is  limited 
to  prehistoric  times,  thus  confirming 
the  traditions  of  modern  pueblo  people, 
still  living,  that  their  ancestors  came 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  Mesa 
Verde  is  situated.  The  identity  of  the 
type  in  prehistoric  pueblos  and  cliff 
dwellings  also  confirms  another,  almost 
universal,  legend  that  the  ancestors  of 
modern  pueblos  once  lived  in  cliff 
dwellings.  The  pure  type  may  be 
regarded  as  an  intermediate  stage  in 
evolution  between  the  single-roomed 
structures  antedating  cliff  dwellings  and 
a  later  degenerate  or  mixed  type  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  modern  pueblos. 

An  important  addition  to  knowledge 
made  as  a  result  of  the  field  work  of 


the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  the  past 
summer,  is  the  discovery  of  a  new  type 
of  ruin  unlike  those  already  recorded 
from  this  region.  Many  years  ago  the 
magnificent  volume  by  Baron  G.  Nor- 
denskiold  made  known  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  largest  cliff 
buildings  in  our  Southwest;  but  he 
knew  little  of  the  number,  magnitude, 
and  importance  of  open  sky  buildings 
scattered  in  clusters  over  the  Mesa 
Verde.  As  archaeological  work  pro¬ 
gresses  hitherto  unknown  pueblos  are 
being  rapidly  brought  to  light  and 
the  present  indications  are  that  there 
remain  on  this  tableland  several  other 
types  of  prehistoric  buildings  yet  to 
be  added,  the  most  important  discov¬ 
ered  since  Nordenskiold’s  work  being 
Sun  Temple  and  Far  View  House.  No 
one  can  predict  the  future  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  research  in  this  region,  but  the 
present  indications  are  that  the  types 
to  be  revealed  by  the  spade  of  the 
archaeologist  promise  to  be  equally  im¬ 
portant  and  such  as  will  greatly  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  the  pre-history  of 
the  Southwestern  States. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
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THE  CLIFF  DWELLERS 

THE  SEARCH 

We  are  seekers  come,  to  these  old,  old  lands. 

Of  the  cedared  hills  and  the  desert  sands. 

Where  the  Ancients  lived  and  their  cities  reared. 

Where  they  worked  and  played,  where  they  hoped  and  feared; 

Where  they  hewed  great  caverns  from  cliff  and  wall. 

The  Estnfa  temple  and  echoing  hall. 

Here  were  tribal  homes  of  a  hundred  rooms. 

Here  their  dead  are  dust  in  a  thousand  tombs. 

Here  the  crumbling  walls  and  the  cliff-hewn  cave 
And  the  sand-hlled  fortress  and  hidden  grave 
Hold  their  secrets  locked  from  the  common  eye. 

From  the  hands  indifferent  that  seek  to  pry; 

But  to  those  who  come  with  a  reverent  mind. 

With  a  wish  to  learn  from  the  things  they  find. 

There  will  open  vistas  of  knowledge  new 
Every  relic  a  treasure,  each  potsherd  a  clew. 

So  we  delve  and  dig,  like  a  man  for  gold 

When  each  spadeful  turned  may  l)ring  wealth  untold. 

So  we  dig  and  delve  mid  the  ancient  stone. 

Deep  through  drifted  sand  for  a  crumbling  bone; 

Or  the  archer’s  flint,  or  the  warrior’s  maul. 

Or  a  colored  vessel,  or  painted  wall 

That  we  mnv  may  find,  on  some  tablet  graved. 

That  the  winds  have  buried  and  sands  have  saved. 

What  was  placed  of  old  by  some  Glyptic’s  hand 
And  some  record  gives  of  this  ancient  land; 

How  they  came,  how  built,  and  how  vanished  then 
From  a  place  on  earth  mid  the  sons  of  men. 

R.  H.  PEAKE 
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A  MARBLE  FRAGMENT  AT  MOUNT  HOLYOKE 
COLLEGE  FROM  THE  CRETAN  CITY  OF  APTERA 

Caroline  M.  Galt 


Mount  holyoke  college 

has  acquired  recently  a  sculp¬ 
tured  marble  fragment  that  was 
brought  to  this  country  as  a  souvenir  de 
voyage  by  a  man  who  literally  stumbled 
upon  it  in  Crete.  The  marble  (Figs,  i 
and  2)  shows  in  moderately  high  relief 
a  head  supported  by  a  hand.  When 
details  of  its  provenance  were  sought, 
this  description  was  given:  “It  was 
found  at  Suda  Point  above  Suda  Bay 
at  a  place  the  natives  call  Palaeocastro. 
I  found  the  statue  in  a  lot  of  stones 
that  were  probably  a  building  at  one 
time;  anyone  coming  along  might  have 
found  it  if  he  had  stumbled  over  the 
same  stone  as  I  did.  Finding  that  one 
made  us  look  for  more.  We  found  a 
few  coins  and  another  piece  of  statuary. 
The  other  piece  was  partly  buried  and 
the  coins  were  under  heavy  rocks  in 
different  places.  The  old  town  was  on 
a  high  hill  and  was  gotten  to  by  climb¬ 
ing  a  winding  road ;  on  one  side  toward 
the  east  was  a  steep  cliff.  Parts  of 
buildings  are  still  standing,  but  at  first 
glance  they  are  more  like  the  stone 
walls  one  sees  in  the  country.  We  did 
get  into  some  big  galleries  that  were 
underground  that  looked  like  store¬ 
rooms.  There  were  three  galleries  that 
were  probably  twenty  feet  wide  and 
forty  feet  high,  all  connected  by  a 
passage  on  one  side  and  running  into 
one  wall  at  the  back.  We  could  see 
from  one  gallery  into  another,  for  they 
were  built  with  arches  with  a  stone 
partition  about  four  feet  high.”  The 
general  aspect  of  the  site  on  which  the 
fragment  was  found  was  summed  up 
in  the  words,  “Just  think  of  a  stony 


field  with  lots  more  stones  lying  in 
piles,  and  there  you  have  it.” 

The  fragment  is  roughly  triangular 
in  shape  and  measures  7}^  inches  across 
the  base  and  ii  and  10^2  inches  along 
the  sides  with  a  maximum  thickness  of 
4  inches.  One  narrow  side  of  the  marble 
bears  the  fine  marks  of  a  claw  chisel 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  vertical 
side  of  the  original  slab.  The  uniform 
deep-brown  patina  indicates  that  the 
stone  was  broken  long  ago  and  that 
this  fragment  has  lain  to  the  weather¬ 
ing  of  centuries.  A  subsequent  fracture 
on  the  wrist  is  indicated  by  a  lighter 
color,  while  a  recent  scratching  of  one 
corner  shows  that  the  stone  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  gleaming  white  marble.  Its 
texture  and  the  depth  of  color  of  the 
patina  suggest  that  it  is  a  bit  from  the 
quarries  of  Mount  Pentelicus. 

If  it  is  correct  to  regard  the  finished 
side  as  the  vertical  side,  the  original 
inclination  of  the  head  supported  by 
the  left  hand  is  seen.  This  attitude 
gives  the  reflective,  even  melancholy 
aspect  not  infrequently  seen  on  Greek 
grave  reliefs.  On  most  of  the  stelce 
preserved  violent  grief  of  mourning  is 
wholly  absent,  for  tender  melancholy, 
sad  reflection  were  the  Greek’s  tribute 
to  memory  and  hope.  Slaves  were 
shown  giving  freer  expression  to  their 
sorrow  than  became  the  dignity  of 
citizens,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  two 
mourning  slave  girls  in  the  museum  in 
Berlin. 

How  the  figure  on  the  Mount  Holy¬ 
oke  College  fragment  was  completed 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  hand 
raised  in  this  way  must  have  been  sup- 
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Fig.  1. — Fragment  of  a  Gravestone  found  on  the  site 
of  Aptera,  Crete. 


ported  at  the  elltow,  and  the  fact  that 
the  right  shoulder  is  raised  while  the 
left  is  lowered  would  indicate  that  the 
weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
was  resting  on  the  elbow.  This  may 
have  been  supported  by  the  right  hand, 
the  arm  of  a  chair  or  of  a  couch.  A 
rather  unusual  thing  to  be  noted  is  that 
the  head  comes  so  near  the  edge  of  the 
slab.  No  extant  stele  published  shows 
a  comj)osition  that  would  bring  an  in¬ 
clined  head  so  near  the  outer  margin. 
W  hether  in  accordance  with  a  conscious 
rule  or  not,  on  other  stelce  every  in¬ 
clined  hgure  is  leaning  toward  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  scene  and  not  away  from  it, 
as  this  would  if  it  were  a  part  of  a  larger 
composition.  But  the  failure  to  find 


this  hgure  on  some  other  stele  is  merely 
another  eonhrmation  of  the  fact  that 
even  humble  stele  makers  shared  Greek 
genius  to  the  extent  of  avoiding  tire¬ 
some  repetition. 

[  In  regard  to  the  details  of  the  hgure, 
the  hair  was  arranged  in  a  roll  rising 
from  the  forehead  and  perhaps  com- 
[iressed  by  a  hllet.  Gver  it  was  worn 
a  kerchief  bound  in  simple  fashion 
around  the  head.  This  concealment  of 
the  hair  seems  to  have  been  character¬ 
istic  of  the  coiffure  of  slave  girls  and 
this  head  is  very  like  the  heads  of  the 


Fig.  2. — Another  view  of  the  head  shown  in  Fig.  F 
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Pig.  3.  Gravestone  of  Hegeso  in  Athens. 


iMG.  4.  Gravestone  of  Ameinocleia.  National  Museum,  Athens.  From 

Bulle,  Der  Schdiie  Meiisch. 


Fig.  S. — Demeter  of  Cnidus.  British  Museum,  London. 


Fig.  6.-Gravestone  found  in  the  Ilissus  River.  National  Museum.  Athens.  From  Bulle, 

Der  Schone  Mensch. 
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little  attendants  shown  on  the  stelce  o-f 
Hegeso,  Ameinocleia,  and  Damasistrate 
in  Athens  (the  first  two  illustrated  in 
Figs.  3  and  4.)  The  only  other  indication 
of  dress  seems  to  be  a  roughening  of  the 
marble  on  the  right  shoulder  that  may 
indicate  the  shoulder  folds  of  the  chiton 
that  would  properly  be  a  slave  girl’s 
simple  dress.  The  face  measures  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  length.  It  is  deli¬ 
cately  oval  with  slender  cheeks  tapering 
to  a  firm,  well-rounded  chin.  The  eyes 
are  broad  and  large,  deeply  inset  at  the 
inner  corners.  The  brow  is  full  in  front 
and  is  limited  by  a  well-defined  line 
that  curves  strongly  downward  over  the 
outer  corners  of  the  eyes.  The  care¬ 
fully  modelled  eyelids  give  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  underlids  rather  sunken  as 
though  from  sorrow.  This  suggests  the 
treatment  of  the  eyes  of  the  Demeter 
of  Cnidus  in  the  British  Museum  (Fig. 
5),  a  work  attributed  to  Scopaic  influ¬ 
ence,  if  not  to  the  hand  of  Scopas.  A 
further  comparison  may  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  arching  eyebrows  of  this  head 
and  the  brows  of  the  two  adult  heads 
on  the  stele  found  in  the  Ilissus  River 
(Fig.  6),  also  thought  to  reflect  Scopaic 
influence. 

Unfortunately  the  nose  has  been  worn 
away;  it  seems  not  to  have  been  broken 
off.  The  damaged  and  stained  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  marble  prevents  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
narrow  with  full  lips  ending  in  dimples 
at  the  corners  in  the  Attic  style.  The 
lower  lip  is  accentuated  by  a  deep  de¬ 
pression  below  it.  The  right  ear  is  well- 
proportioned  but  is  not  given  in  as  true 
perspective  as  is  the  graceful  hand  that 
hides  the  left  ear. 

From  the  modest  proportions  of  the 
face,  the  fine  modelling  of  the  eyes,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  Pentelic  marble 
was  used,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
fragment  is  from  a  grave  stele  made  in 


Fig.  7. — Bronze  Coins  of  Aptera.  From  J.  Svoronos, 
Momiaies  de  Crete. 


Athens  in  the  fourth  century  when  the 
passionate  intensity  of  Scopas’  style 
was  impressing  itself  on  all  Greek  art. 

That  objects  from  Attic  workshops 
should  have  been  imported  to  Crete 
follows  from  the  eclat  of  Athenian  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  prosperity  of  Cretan  cities. 
The  identity  of  the  city  in  whose  ne¬ 
cropolis  this  fragment  was  found  was 
determined  from  a  clue  given  by  one 
of  the  two  bronze  coins  found  on  the 
site.  The  coin  is  similar  to  the  middle 
coin  of  Figure  7  and  bears  on  the  reverse 
seven  of  the  nine  letters  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  AiiTAPAmx,  showing  that  it  was  a 
coin  of  the  Apteraeans  or  people  of 
Aptera.  The  form  of  A  with  a  bent 
instead  of  a  straight  cross-bar  indicates 
that  the  coin  is  to  be  dated  not  before 
the  second  century  B.c.  when  this  form 
of  A  came  into  use  in  lapidary  and  coin 
inscriptions.  The  spelling  Aptaraion  for 
Apteraion  should  be  noticed  as  a 
Dorism. 

The  obverse  of  the  coin  shows  a  head 
of  a  goddess  wearing  a  stephane  or 
crown;  it  is  identified  as  the  head  of 
"Artemis  of  Aptera.”  The  reverse  bears 
the  design  of  an  armed  warrior.  Earlier 
coins  show  this  warrior  standing  with  one 
hand  raised  before  a  tree,  and  have  the 
inscription  ittoaioikos  with  tttoaioitos 
as  a  variant.  Mr.  Warrick  Wroth,  in  his 
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Catalogue  of  the  Ch'etan  Coins  of  the 
British  Museum,  says  that  this  word, 
“whieh  seems  to  relate  to  the  i)ersouage 
near  whose  figure  it  is  written,  is  not 
known  to  oeciir  elsewhere,  either  as  a 
personal  name  or  as  a  cleseriptive  epi¬ 
thet.”  The  suggestions  hav'e  been  made 
that  it  may  be  equivalent  to  7roAto?Xos, 
guardian,  or  TroAews'  o/Kio-rrys,  founder  of  the 
city.  It  seems  fitting  in  this  connection 
to  cpiotc  Ikuisanias’s  statement  that  the 
second  temj^le  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was 
built  by  “a  man  named  Pteras”  and 
that  a  city  in  Crete  was  named  Aptera 
after  this  Pteras.  And  a  dim  Iliuterland 
in  Creek  religion  opens  to  view  when 
one  brings  together  the  facts  that  Apollo 
worship  was  believed  by  the  Greeks  to 
have  been  Iwought  to  Delphi  from  Crete; 
Pteras,  the  builder  of  the  second  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  was  the  eponymous 
hero  of  Aptera,  and  Apollo’s  sister, 
Artemis,  was  claimed  by  Aptera  as  the 
city’s  patron  goddess  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  was  known  as  “Artemis  of 
Aptera.” 

Both  the  coin-type  and  Pansanias’s 
story  reflect  the  proneness  of  the  Greeks 
to  postulate  as  the  founder  of  each  city 
a  hero  from  whose  name  the  city  name 
could  be  derived.  A  more  picturesque 
reason  for  the  name  Aptera  is  given  l)y 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  who  says  that 
the  city  received  its  name  of  Aptera  or 
the  “wingless  city”  from  the  fact  that 
on  its  site  the  Muses  and  the  Sirens 
once  held  a  musical  contest.  The  Sirens 
were  defeated  and,  in  their  chagrin,  lost 
their  wings.  White  and  wingless  they 
leaped  from  the  clifif  into  the  bay  and 
became  the  Leucae  or  White  Islands 
that,  three  in  number,  dot  the  water  of 
Suda  Bay. 

Ai)tera  was  located  (Fig.  8)  on  one  of 
the  ridges  that  rise  abruptly  from  the 
south  shore  of  Suda  Bay;  which  is  well 
described  and  illustrated  in  Spratt’s 


Travels  and  Researches  in  Crete,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1865.  The  anchorage  afforded 
by  the  l)ay,  uneciualled  elsewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Crete,  was  doubtless  a  large 
factor  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Aptera  in  the  fourth,  third,  and  second 
centuries  B.C.  Robert  Pashley,  one  time 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
was  the  first  modern  traveler  to  identify 
the  Palreocastro  on  the  height  above 
Suda  Bay  as  the  ruins  of  Aptera.  He 
traveled  in  Crete  in  1833  and  1834  ai'id 
]:)ublished  his  “Travels  in  Crete”  in 
1837.  Previous  travelers,  if  they  visited 
the  ruins  at  all  (many  did  not),  reported 
that  they  were  the  ruins  of  Minoa. 
Subsequent  travelers  and  French  and 
Italian  excavators  of  the  site  have  only 
confirmed  Pashley’s  theory. 

It  will  l)e  recalled  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  site  of  Aptera  that  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  ruins  shows  a 
series  of  vaulted  passages  resembling 
storerooms.  Pashley  saw  and  sketched 
this  ruin  (see  Fig.  9),  and  described  it 
as  a  “brick  building  of  numerous  arches, 
some  above  ground  and  some  below 
.  .  .  .  plainly  once  a  cistern,”  and  he 
continues:  “The  walls  are  covered  with 
a  very  hard  cement;  where  they  have 
lost  this  covering,  we  see  the  regular 
brickwork.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  ground  outside  this 
cistern,  that  it  formed  one  of  several, 
which  must  have  been  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  a  supply  of  water  to  so  consider¬ 
able  a  city,  through  the  long  drought 
of  a  Grecian  summer.”  An  Italian  mis- 


ritnner  of  Greece,  with  site  of  Aptera  added. 
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sion  explored  the  site  of  Aptera  in  1899 
and  Figure  10  shows  the  plan  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  cistern  from  the  drawings 
of  Professor  Halbherr  of  the  University 
of  Rome,  who  directed  the  excavations. 
His  report  of  the  cistern  is  as  follows; 
“The  whole  was  divided  into  three 
naves  by  two  rows  of  flat  piers  support¬ 
ing  arches.  Each  of  the  naves  was 
covered  with  a  barrel  vault  of  stone, 
where  the  remains  are  of  excellent  con¬ 
struction.”  M.  Wescher,  from  the 
French  Archaeological  School  at  Athens, 
investigated  the  ruins  in  1862  and  at¬ 
tributed  the  construction  of  the  cistern 
to  Roman  times,  but  Professor  Halb¬ 
herr  and  his  colleague.  Signor  Pernier, 
believe  that  it  may  have  been  Hellenic, 
notwithstanding  its  arched  construc¬ 
tion.  Figures  ii  and  12,  both  after 
sketches  by  Pashley,  show  parts  of  the 
city  wall,  the  first  of  Hellenic  construc¬ 
tion,  dated  in  the  fourth  century  by 
Professor  Halbherr;  the  second  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bit  of  Cyclopean  masonry  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  massive  stones  in 
the  walls  of  Tiryns.  When  Pashley 
sketched  it,  this  portion  was  nearly 
twelve  feet  high.  He  says,  “the  thick¬ 
ness  is  about  six  feet,  and  the  height  of 
what  now  stands  generally  varies  from 
three  to  twelve  feet.  They  (the  walls) 
extend  along  the  northeast  side  of  the 
city,  for  about  one-half  of  a  mile.”  The 
Italian  excavators  report  that  the  “poly¬ 
gonal  masonry  (which  is  better  pre¬ 
served  here  than  in  most  Cretan  cities) 
surrounded  the  city  terrace  to  the  east 
and  northeast  where  the  walls  descend 
towards  the  north  in  a  throat-like  pass 
in  which  is  visible  a  broad  street  climb¬ 
ing  to  the  city,”  cf.  Figure  13.  This  re¬ 
cessed  gateway  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  narrowed  approach  to  the  Lion 
Gateway  at  Mycenae.  It  seems  a  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  Mycenaean  gate¬ 
ways,  and  Etruscan  city  builders  used 


Fig.  9. — One  of  the  Cisterns  of  Aptera. 


the  same  device  in  their  city  walls.  In 
a  time  of  siege,  of  course,  defenders 
manning  the  city  walls  could  more 
easily  pick  off  the  enemies  who,  fewer 
in  numbers  or  in  crowded  formation. 


Aptera  •  an.  and  elevation  of 
the  cistern  • 
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t'u..  11.— Part  of  the  Hellenic  Wall  of  Aptera,  dating 
from  the  fourth  century  B.c. 


succeeded  in  reaching  this  narrowed 
space  before  the  gate. 

Aptera  is  a  vanished  city  whose  his¬ 
tory  must  be  pieced  together  from  her 
monuments,  coins,  and  inscriptions,  for, 
unlike  most  cities  of  Greece,  she  pro¬ 
duced  no  poet,  no  dramatist,  no  phil¬ 
osopher,  no  historian,  no  painter,  no 
sciiljitor  whose  lasting  fame  gives  re¬ 
nown  to  his  native  city.  There  is  no 
reference  to  Aptera  in  Greek  contempo¬ 
rary  literature.  Pausanias  of  the  second 
century  a.d.  has  been  quoted  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  name  Aptera.  The 
only  other  reference  to  Aptera  in  Pau¬ 
sanias  is  to  the  effect  that  the  city  fur¬ 
nished  a  company  of  archers  (merce¬ 
naries)  to  the  Spartans  during  their 
siege  of  Messene. 

And  yet  Cyclopean  walls  of  such 
large  blocks  of  stone  testify  that  Aptera 
was  a  city  that  was  fortihed  as  early  as 
1400  or  1200  B.c.  It  is  tempting  to 
think  that  some  of  these  prehistoric 
Aptera?ans  may  have  been  among  the 
C'retans  Agamemnon  saw  arming 
around  the  warlike  Idomeneus:  for 
they  all  “were  skilled  in  warring, 
neither  did  disheartening  dread  keep 
back  a  man  of  them,  nor  did  any  one, 
yielding  to  coward  sloth,  avoid  the 
evil  contest.’’  Aptera’s  inhaliitants  of 
the  Mycenaean  period  may  have  lieen 


Fig.  12. — Remains  of  the  Cyclopean  Wall  of  Aptera, 
dating  from  1400-1200  b.c. 


supplanted  by  Dorians  in  the  Dark 
Ages  when  all  Greece  was  invaded  by 
these  less-civilized  northerners.  The 
persistent  Doric  form  of  the  city’s 
name — Aptara  for  Aptera — may  mean 
that  the  Doric  element  was  always 
predominant  in  its  later  population. 

The  stretches  of  Hellenic  wall  can  be 
dated  by  the  good  cpiality  of  the  work 
as  belonging  to  the  fourth  century.  The 
entire  circuit  of  the  city  wall  at  this 
time  was  about  three  miles.  Perhaps 
to  this  period  belongs  the  erection  of 
the  theater  that  Pashley  described  as 
having  lost  two-thirds  of  its  original 
size  “because  it  was  not  cut  out  of  the 
living  rock,  as  most  Greek  theaters 


HTc  no  men  h  dnh'cbi  'VT. 

Fig.  13. — Plan  of  the  City  Gate  of  Aptera. 
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are,”  and  which  the  Italian  excavators 
found  in  1899  to  be  almost  a  shapeless 
ruined  mass. 

The  coins  of  Aptera  show  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifth  and  through  the 
fourth  century  Aptera  was  one  of  the 
thirty  Cretan  cities  that  had  autono¬ 
mous  coinage.  Even  the  name  of  the 
artist  who  designed  some  of  her  early 
coins  is  known.  He  was  Pythodorus 
who  designed  coin-types  also  for  Ap- 
tera’s  neighbor,  Polyrrhenium.  Alexan¬ 
drine  coins  probably  were  current  in 
Aptera,  as  elsewhere  in  Crete  during 
the  third  century,  but  Aptera  minted 
her  own  coins  again  from  about  200 
till  67  B.C.,  cf.  Figure  7  for  examples  of 
bronze  coins  of  this  period.  The  style 
of  these  late  coins  is  poor,  even  bar¬ 
barous,  but  this  degeneration  of  coin¬ 
types  may  reflect  the  political  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  this  period  that  ended  in  the 
Roman  subjugation  of  the  island  by 
Csecilius  Metellus  in  67  B.c.  The  coins 
then  tell  that  Aptera  maintained  her 
independence  as  long  as  any  of  the  city 
states  of  Crete,  and  only  lost  it  when 
the  whole  island  became  subject  to 
Rome.  An  interesting  echo  of  the  last 
century  of  Aptera’s  independence  is 
given  by  the  second  bronze  coin  brought 
to  Mount  Holyoke  College  from  the 
site.  Unfortunately  it  is  too  corroded 
to  be  photographed  and  no  similar  coin 
has  ever  been  illustrated.  It  was  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  harpa  or  sickle  of  Perseus  on 
its  reverse  side.  This  was  used  as  a 
canting  symbol  by  King  Perseus  of 
Macedon  on  his  bronze  coins.  King 
Perseus  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Philip  V  of  Macedon  who  was  invited 
to  come  to  Crete  with  an  army  to 
settle  inter-urban  quarrels.  There  is 
small  likelihood  that  Perseus  ever 
visited  Crete,  for  during  most  of  his 
reign  (178  to  168  b.c.)  he  was  warring 
with  Rome.  He  was  finally  defeated 


by  iEmilius  Paulus,  who  took  him  to 
Rome  to  walk  in  his  triumph.  Plu¬ 
tarch,  in  telling  the  story  of  Perseus’s 
humiliation,  speaks  of  Cretans  who  had 
been  in  his  suite  or  on  his  staff  during 
his  resistance  to  Rome.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  incredible  that  a  tiny  bronze 
coin  of  Perseus’s  minting  picked  up 
nearly  2,000  years  later  on  the  site  of 
Aptera  seems  to  confirm  Plutarch. 

An  historian  of  commercial  relations 
in  the  ancient  Greek  world  would  be 
the  one  to  gain  the  most  profit  from 
the  inscriptions  found  at  Aptera.  It 
cannot  be  without  significance  that  the 
majority  of  the  inscriptions  deal  with 
business  friends.  Pashley  and  Wescher 
found  many  inscribed  stones  that  they 
both  thought  had  once  been  in  the  walls 
of  a  public  building.  These  inscriptions 
record  decrees  passed  by  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  conferring  the  title  of  proxenus  upon 
men  who  thereupon  became  so-to-speak 
honorary  citizens  of  Aptera  in  whatever 
city  or  country  they  might  live.  Mod¬ 
ern  consular  service  involves  some  of 
the  international  relations  that  proxeny 
represented.  But  greater  honor  and 
more  emoluments  accrued  to  a  proxe¬ 
nus  than  to  a  consul.  Among  the  bene¬ 
fits  enumerated  in  this  series  of  decrees 
are  gifts  of  land  with  olive  groves  and 
vineyards,  the  erection  of  statues  in 
their  honor,  exemption  from  tolls  and 
taxes,  the  right  of  asylum,  and  protec¬ 
tion  in  time  of  peace  and  war. 

The  geographical  extent  of  Aptera’s 
commercial  relations  may  be  seen  from 
the  places  named  in  the  decrees.  Aptera 
conferred  the  title  of  proxeni  upon  citi¬ 
zens  of  Hierapolis,  Priansion,  Knossos, 
and  Hierapytna  in  Crete;  Sparta  and 
Messene  in  the  Peloponnesus;  Ambra- 
cia,  Heraclea,  and  Apollonia  in  northern 
Greece;  Lampsacus,  Magnesia,  and  Ni- 
comedia  in  Asia  Minor;  that  is  to  say, 
during  the  third  and  second  centuries 
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before  Christ,  Aptera  was  in  close  busi¬ 
ness  relation  with  the  most  remote 
coasts  ot  the  (jreek  world. 

The  rank  of  some  of  her  proxeni  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  Prnsias  II,  king  of 
Bithynia  from  i8o  to  149  b.c.,  is  named 
in  one  extant  decree,  and  in  another 
Attains  II,  king  of  Pergamnm  from  159 
to  138  B.c. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  marlde  frag¬ 
ment  with  some  glimpses  into  the  his¬ 


tory  of  Aptera,  where  it  was  found.  The 
marble,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  makes  its 
own  appeal  perhaps  because  it  was 
sculptured  at  a  time  when  even  the 
humblest  products  of  Athenian  work¬ 
shops  glowed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Golden  Age.  Commercial,  perhaps  ma¬ 
terialistic,  Aptera,  by  importing  its 
marbles,  thus  paid  lasting  tribute  to 
the  cultural  supremacy  of  /\thens. 

Mount  Holyoke  College 
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Fig.  1. — Model  of  The  Saalburg. 


THE  SAALBURG  "  A  ROMAN  FORT  IN  GERMANY 

Robert  C.  Horn 


A  MONG  the  most  interesting  side 
ZJl  trips  for  an  intelligent  traveler  in 
^  ^  Germany,  particularly  one  with 

an  interest  in  classical  life  and  art,  is  that 
to  the  Saalburg.  A  great  many  trav¬ 
elers  along  the  Rhine  stop  at  the  inter¬ 
esting  city  of  Frankfurt;  but  few,  even 
students  of  the  classics,  know  how  near 
and  easily  accessible  is  a  Roman  camp, 
not  in  ruins  but  restored.  Amid  what 
has  been  written  about  this  camp,  I 
take  pleasure  in  referring  to  an  article, 
“The  Saalburg  Collection,’’  by  Profes¬ 
sor  F.  W.  Shipley,  in  the  Classical 
Weekly  of  January  23,  1909.  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  pictures  of  the  camp,  apart 
from  the  postcards  which  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  Saalburg,  are  very  un¬ 
usual.  If  this  brief  account  of  a  de¬ 
lightful  excursion,  with  its  accompany¬ 


ing  pictures  taken  at  that  time,  excites 
the  interest  of  any  students  or  lovers  of 
the  classics,  that  is  all  it  intends  to  do. 
I  believe  that  this  trip  would  be  an 
inspiration  to  a  teacher  of  Caesar;  for 
my  part,  I  am  able  now  to  visualize  a 
Roman  camp  more  clearly  and  more 
satisfactorily  than  ever  before.  Cf .  Fig.  i . 

To  reach  the  Saalburg  one  sets  out 
from  Frankfurt  by  trolley  for  Hom- 
burg,  twelve  miles  distant,  a  small  town 
but  a  famous  resort,  well  known  as 
Homburg  vor  der  Hoehe.  Before  us 
are  the  fir-clad  Taunus  Mountains. 
From  Homburg  the  electric  car  takes 
us  up  the  steep  grade  of  the  mountain 
side;  it  is  a  very  pleasant  ride.  The 
terminus  is  not  far  from  the  Saalburg; 
it  is  fortunately  situated  just  below  an 
attractive  restaurant,  which  offers  a 
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Fig.  3.— Main  Entrance  (Porta  Decumana).  Photograph  by  D.  M.  Robinson 


good  lunch  when  one  has  become  weary 
of  tramping  around  the  Roman  camp. 
On  the  front  of  the  building  are  these 
inviting  words: 

“Eia  age  silvestri  fessus  requiesce 
sub  umbra. 

Pelle  animo  curas,  corpore  pelle 
sitim.” 

Below  this  we  read  in  German: 

“Ruhe,  ermuedete  Wanderer,  unter 
dem  Schatten  des  Waldes. 

Verscheuche  aus  dem  Geist  die  Sor- 
gen,  aus  dem  Koerper  verscheuche  den 
Durst.” 

This  invitation  of  the  Restaurant  Saal- 
burg-Taunus  is  irresistible  to  a  tramper 
in  the  forests  of  the  Taunus.  The 
tempting  invitation  of  the  inscriptions 
is  not  belied  by  realities.  As  one  sits 
on  the  terrace  enjoying  his  lunch,  he  is 
enjoying  at  the  same  time  a  splendid 
view  towards  Homburg. 


After  a  short  walk  one  reaches  the 
ruins  of  the  settlement  which  has  grown 
up  about  the  fortress  of  the  Saalbiirg: 
the  Shrine  of  Mithras,  the  graves,  and 
the  shops.  Just  before  one  arrives  at 
the  entrance,  there  can  be  seen  a  villa 
and  a  bath,  with  remains  of  a  hypo- 
caustum,  the  famous  hot-air  heating 
system  of  the  Romans.  While  we  are 
crossing  the  bridge  which  spans  the 
double  ditch  surrounding  the  fort,  we 
read  the  inscription  over  the  gateway, 
which  tells  us  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Saalburg  by  the  German  Emperor.  The 
inscription  runs  thus: 

GVILELMVS  II  FRIDERICI  III 
FILIVS  GVILELMI 

MAGNI  NEPOS  ANNO  REGNI  XV  IN 
MEMORIAM  ET  HONOREM  PARENTVM 
CASTELLVM  LIMITIS  ROMANI 
SAALBVRGENSE  RESTITVIT 

Before  the  double  opening  of  the  gate- 
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Fig.  5. — Sacellum  and  Statue  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 


way  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  Antoni¬ 
nus  Pius,  placed  there  by  the  Kaiser,  to 
take  the  place  of  a  stone  original.  On 
the  base  is  this  inscription : 

IMPERATORI 
ROMANORVM 
TITO  ^LIO  HADRIANO 
ANTONINO 
AVGUSTO  PIO 
GVILELMUS  II 
IMPERATOR 
GERMANORVM 

On  our  right  as  we  enter  the  Porta 
Decumana  (Fig.  3)  is  the  Horreum, 
now  the  museum,  while  on  the  left  is  the 
Quaestorium.  In  the  museum  are  many 
articles  that  were  found  here:  hatchets. 


chisels,  horse-shoes,  nails,  weapons  and 
utensils  of  various  kinds,  articles  of  per¬ 
sonal  adornment,  writing  implements, 
and  the  like;  here  are  all  the  articles  of 
daily  use  and  need.  Many  things  were 
found  in  the  wells,  which  were  very 
numerous;  the  mineral  properties  of  the 
water  helped  to  preserve  what  was 
thrown  or  dropped  in.  From  a  study 
of  the  collection  much  may  be  learned 
about  the  life  on  the  Roman  frontier. 
In  the  center  of  the  camp  is  the  Prae- 
torium  (Fig.  2) ;  that  part  of  it  which 
faces  us  was  a  drill  hall;  in  it  are  some 
interesting  models  of  Roman  engines  of 
war.  As  we  pass  on  through  the  two 
courts,  we  see  in  front  the  Sacellum  and 
the  statues  of  Hadrian  and  Alexander 
Severus  (Fig.  5). 
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The  other  gates  (Fig.  4)  of  the  eamp 
are  protected  by  two-storied  towers  on 
either  side;  the  l)attlemented  walls  of 
stone  are  six  feet  thick  and  twelve  feet 
high,  cxclnsive  of  the  liattlements;  back 
of  these  is  an  embankment  ten  feet  high, 
iq^on  which  the  soldiers  took  their  posi¬ 
tions.  Outside  of  the  walls  is  the  double 
ditch.  The  tort  evidently  controlled 
important  trade  roads;  there  are  still 
remains  of  the  old  Roman  road  which 
ran  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  castel- 
him  and  then  turned  aside  to  the  right, 
continuing  along  the  cast  side  of  the 
fortress.  If  we  follow  this  road  to  the 
north  for  several  hundred  feet,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  Limes,  which  the  Germans 
call  Id'ahlgraben,  the  trench  and  earthen 
rampart,  the  visible  limit  of  the  Impe- 
rium  Ronianum. 

This  is  what  one  sees  in  a  visit  in 
times  of  peace  to  the  Saalburg.  The 
api^earance  of  walls  and  buildings  gives 
one  an  idea  of  the  Roman  fortihcations 
not  easily  gained  otherwise.  The  mu¬ 
seum  shows  many  of  the  articles  which 


the  soldier  and  the  engineer  used  in 
their  professions,  besides  many  things 
that  show  the  life  of  the  town  that  lay 
under  the  walls  of  such  a  fort.  One  may 
climb  the  neighboring  hill  of  Froehliche 
Mannskoi)f  to  get  an  excellent  view  of 
the  camp  as  a  whole.  Back  of  the 
whole  line  of  the  Limes,  which  was 
furnished  with  frequent  watch-towers 
(Fig.  6),  were  fortresses  like  the  Saal- 
l)urg  at  intervals  of  nine  miles,  and  be¬ 
tween  these  were  smaller  forts.  So  one 
begins  to  realize  how  the  lords  of  the 
world  managed  to  hold  their  own  by 
strength  of  arms  against  the  German 
tribes,  who  were  only  beginning  to  be 
civilized.  One  begins  to  understand  also 
how  the  Roman  outposts  of  civilization 
were  influencing  these  barbarians.  This 
is  what  one  learns  from  a  visit  to  this 
Roman  fortress,  restored  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  German  Emperor.  This  is 
the  charm  of  the  Saalburg,  tucked  away 
in  a  most  delightful  situation  in  the 
glorious  Taunus  Mountains. 

Muhlenberg  College 


t'lG.  6. — Model  of  a  Watch-Tower  on  the  Limes. 
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An  Etruscan  Sarcophagus  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 


IN  THE  VATICAN 

(To  An  Etruscan  Statuary) 


What  led  thy  hand  to  such  supreme  design? 
This  tranquil  matron  with  entranced  look, 

Who  nurtured  on  some  mystic  Sibyl’s  book, 
Seems  ’rapt  by  vision  of  a  realm  divine; 

A  far  Elysium  where  the  gods  recline. 

And  where  the  happy  shades  by  earth  forsook 
Meander  free,  or,  couched  in  sheltered  nook 
All  rose-crowned,  feast  and  sip  ambrosial  wine. 
And  so  thy  work,  touched  by  the  common  need. 
Serenely  effigied  upon  this  tomb. 

With  the  sure  seal  of  hope  upon  the  face 
Hinting  of  faith  in  some  sublimer  creed. 
Proclaims  a  life  of  all-compelling  grace, 

A  death  whose  final  ways  are  reft  of  gloom! 


Philadelphia 


HARVEY  M.  WATTS 
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The  Venus  de  Milo  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 


ALIEN  OF  THE  CENTURIES 


In  Paris — in  the  Louvre  where  come 
The  devotees  to  Genius’  shrine, 

Where  is  foregathered,  piece  by  piece. 

The  art  that  man  counts  half  divine — 
You  hold  your  court. 

Impassive  alien,  you  look  down 

Upon  your  worshippers,  and  give  no  sign, 
Venus  de  Milo! 

Whose  hope  you  were,  whose  dream  fulhlled 
No  living  man  has  known; 

What  scenes  you  shared  in  that  dim  age 
Ere  Melos  was  to  brown  sand  blown 
We  may  not  say. 

Flotsam  from  some  far  century 

The  world’s  heart  claims  you  for  its  own, 
Venus  de  Milo. 

Claims  you,  although  it  cannot  read 
The  cryptic  scroll  of  vague  unrest. 

Nor  wake  the  soul  the  sculptor  hid 
Deep  in  that  pallid,  pulseless  breast; 

For  mighty  love 

That  wrought  you  from  the  shapeless  block 
Your  immortality  confessed, 

Venus  de  Milo. 

O’er  Melos  Isle  the  winds  still  blow. 

Still  runs  the  tide  with  azure  gleams. 

The  buried  city  sleeps  and  sleeps 
Just  as  you  see  it  in  your  dreams 
Here  in  the  Louvre. 

The  clouds  like  golden  chariots  drift. 

And  in  their  wake  a  sea  bird  screams, 
Venus  de  Milo! 


Memphis,  Term. 
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TO  AN  UNKNOWN  GOD 


(“Set  Deo  Sei  Deae  Sacrum”) 


Unchanged  the  altar  stands  where  long  ago 

Some  Speaking  Voice,  some  Bird,  had  given  a  sign. 

To  build  it  on  the  sloping  Palatine 
Above  the  roar  of  Roman  life  below. 

And  here,  with  chant  and  hymn  and  incense-giow. 

With  flesh  of  bulls  and  pouring  of  rich  wine, 

Calvinus  hallowed  the  rebuilded  shrine — 

To  god  or  goddess,  which?  He  did  not  know. 

Yet  mock  not  his  devotion.  One  who  knows 
How  rare  the  Vision,  human  hearts  how  blind. 

Will  reverence  every  spot  where  Heaven  outpours 
Its  least  of  glory.  Lo!  I  lay  this  rose 
Upon  thine  altar,  Roman;  for  my  mind 
Touched  by  thy  faith  thine  unknown  Power  adores. 

GEORGE  MEASON  WHICHER 

Hunter  College,  Neiv  York  City 
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A  Roman  Inscription  in  the  best  style  of  monumental  cutting. 

into  the  stone,  seem  to  stand  out  from  it  in  relief.  That  is  because  the  V-shaped 
cutting  is  so  truly  done,  that  whether  you  stand  in  front  or  on  either  side  of  the 
inscription,  the  light  always  strikes  the  letters  so  that  one  gets  mutually  accentu¬ 
ated  white  and  shadowed  lines.  To  the  writer’s  knowledge  there  is  no  more 
beautifully  cut  Latin  inscription  than  this  one,  which  is  a  prized  possession  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Its  letters  were  taken  as  patterns 
for  the  commemorative  tablet  put  up  two  years  ago  in  Baltimore  in  the  Harriet 
Lane  Johnston  Home  for  Invalid  Children.  r.  v.  d.  m. 


qA  Fine  Latin  Inscription 


ONE  of  the  scientific  accomplishments  of  students  of  Latin  epigraphy  is 
the  ability  to  date  an  inscription  by  the  form  of  its  letters  and  the  style  of 
their  cutting.  By  those  two  criteria  we  know  that  the  inscription  shown  in  our 
illustration  was  cut  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  (27  B.C.-14  a.d.). 
The  reader  will  at  once  notice  that  character  is  brought  out  by  several  letters 
which  are  somewhat  different  from  those  now  in  common  use,  namely,  the  letter  I, 
which  in  several  cases  rises  above  the  rest  of  the  letters,  the  P  with  the  unclosed 
loop,  the  spreading  M,  and  the  wide  round  O.  Further,  the  letters,  although  cut 
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Some  Collections  in  the  United  States 

PORCELAIN  Avas  imported  into  England  very  early  in  1500,  l)iit,  as  late  as 
1567,  a  gift  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  porringer  of  white  and  a  cup  of  green 
porselyn;  and  even  the  great  Lord  Bacon  had  ideas  about  porcelain  that  were  of 
the  crudest.  China  began  to  go  to  England  rather  freely  about  1650;  and  "doubt¬ 
less  tea  and  china  became  plentiful  in  Europe  together.”  In  1713,  Addison  wrote: 
"China  vessels  are  playthings  for  women  of  all  ages.” 

Delft  ware,  probably,  was  brought  to  America  "by  the  first  English  and  Dutch 
settlers.”  Along  toward  1650  we  begin  to  see  mention  of  "Chaynie”  (and  "chey- 
ney”  and  "cheny”)  in  America;  and  in  1718  many  rich  Bostonians  had  some 
china.  About  1728-30  we  read  of  sales  of  china  of  several  sorts;  and  in  1737,  in 
Boston,  there  was  a  "vandoo”  of  "spices,  silks,  negro  slaves,  and  a  rich  sortment 
of  china  ware.” 

Al)out  1830,  an  old  lady,  writing  about  i3re-Revoltitionary  matters,  said: 
"Pewter  plates  and  dishes  were  in  general  tise.  China  on  dinner  tables  was  a  great 
rarity.  Glass  tumblers  were  scarcely  seen.  Some,  especially  country  people,  ate 
their  melsa  irom  wooden  trenchers.”  In  1758,  Franklin  wrote  to  his  wife  from 
London  of  some  pieces  of  china  that  he  had  sent  her,  praising  them — and  her; 
and  in  1773,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bache,  wrote  him  to  luring  home  some  "Queen’s 
ware.”  By  about  1778  "chhia  began  to  pour  into  other  ports  than  Boston,”  and 
in  1783  "Queen’s  ware  came  into  Baltimore  from  England,  France,  and  Holland,” 
and  various  wares  of  the  new  and  desired  kinds. 

In  \hrginia,  says  a  volume  dated  1590,  "Indians  cooked  their  meat  in 
earthen  jAottes.  Their  women  know  how  to  make  earthen  vessels  with  special 
Cunningc,  and  that  so  large  and  fine  that  our  potters  with  thoyr  wheles  can 
make  no  l)etter.” 

In  1690,  at  Burlington,  N.J.,  Governor  Coxe,  of  "West  Jersey,”  established  a 
good  pottery.  In  1791,  a  newspajAer,  referring  to  ceramic  conditions  in  this 
country,  said:  "Coarse  tiles,  putters,  wares  beyond  the  home  consumption,  mus¬ 
tard  l)ottles,  a  few  flasks  or  flagons,  some  sheet  glass  and  vessels  for  family  use, 
generally  inferior,  are  now  made.” 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  1787,  a  $20  prize  was  offered  for  "the  l)est  home-made 
earthen  ware  api)roaching  queen’s  ware”;  and  in  1792,  a  $50  prize  was  offered. 
In  1808,  in  Peale’s  JMuseum,  A.  Trotter  exhibited  some  articles  made  at  his 
Columl)ian  pottery.  South  Street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth;  and  thence¬ 
forth  here  in  this  and  in  allied  lines  there  was  remarkable  progress. 

The  furniture  made  in  New  York  l)y  Duncan  Ifliyfe — he  moved  there  from 
Scotland  about  1783 — has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  quality.  In  1816,  for  C.  N. 
Bancker,  of  Philadelphia,  he  made  single  chairs  at  $22,  a  sofa  for  $122,  and  a  pier 
table  for  $265.  In  1773,  J.  Snowden  advertised  domestic  "Windsor”  chairs  in  the 
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Philadelphia  Journal-,  and  a  few  years  later  this  city  had  a  dozen  makers  of  the 
same  chairs. 

Connecticut  became  “a  nest  of  clock-makers”  at  an  early  period,  and  many 
of  the  clocks  were  of  surprising  excellence.  Terry,  in  1814,  introduced  a  clock 
called  the  "pillar  and  scroll-top  case”  ($15  each),  and  Seth  Thomas  paid  $1,000 
for  the  right  to  manufacture  it.  From  it  he  and  Terry  each  made  about  $6,000 
the  first  year.  The  Willard  clocks  were  in  all  ways  notable,  and  are  highly 
prized. — Philadelphia  Record. 


Arts  and  Letters  Week  at  Chautauqua 

This  is  to  be  the  classical  year  at  Chautauqua,  and  great  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  preliminary  work  done  there  this  summer.  One  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  Prof.  Mitchell  Carroll,  of  Washington,  who  is 
head  of  the  Latin  Department  in  the  Chautauqua  Summer  Schools,  is  this  year 
delivering  another  series  of  illustrated  lectures  on  classical  subjects.  He  was  most 
ably  seconded  during  Art  and  Letters  week  by  Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  head 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Department,  Dr.  Rollin  H.  Tanner,  of  Illinois  College, 
Prof.  Albert  T.  Clay,  of  Yale  University,  Dr.  W.  H.  Crawshaw,  of  Colgate 
University,  and  Dean  Percy  H.  Boynton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Lectures 
and  addresses  were  given  by  Professor  Crawshaw  on  "Pilgrims  and  Pioneers”; 
by  Dean  Boynton  on  "The  Evolution  of  an  American  Literature”;  by  Mr.  Bailey 
on  "The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Twentieth  Century  America”;  by  Professor  Clay  on 
"The  Arts  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,”  and  "Babylonian  Clay  Tablets”;  and  by 
Dr.  Carroll  on  "The  Story  of  Man  in  Prehistoric  Europe,”  and  "Classical 
Literature  in  Translation.”  The  week  ended  in  splendid  fashion  in  a  symposium 
on  Arts  and  Letters  at  which  Dean  Andrew  E.  West,  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Princeton,  made  an  address  in  which  he  gave  a  rousing  negative  reply  to  the 
question,  "Must  the  classics  go?” 

Art  and  Archaeology  count  for  a  good  deal  at  Chautauqua. 

R.  V.  D.  M. 

The  Thayer  Gift  to  the  University  of  Kansas 

Mrs.  sally  C.  THAYER,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  William  B.  Thayer,  has  given  a  splendid  collection  of  over  5,000 
art  objects  to  the  PIniversity  of  Kansas,  "to  encourage  the  study  of  fine  arts  in 
the  Middle  West.”  Among  the  paintings  in  the  collection  are  canvases  by  Innes, 
Homer,  La  Farge,  Jonas  Lie,  Homer  Martin,  and  Mesdag  Basbaum.  There  is 
also  a  collection  of  1,800  Japanese  prints,  included  in  which  are  the  prints 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  of  Chicago.  The  collection 
of  textiles  will  take  high  rank  at  once.  There  are  Oriental  and  Coptic  weaves. 
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old  American  counterpanes,  Indian  blankets,  Paisley  and  Persian  shawls;  nearly 
2,000  pieces  which  illustrate  the  growth  of  ceramic  art,  a  Chinese  rice  bowl  and  a 
bowl  of  chrysanthemum  jade  being  the  finest  pieces;  a  number  of  lamps  and 
lanterns;  a  collection  of  books  on  art,  as  well  as  many  objects  in  bronze,  silver, 
ivory,  etc. 

The  University  of  Kansas  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  Mrs.  Thayer  most 
heartily  to  l)e  thanked.  There  is  no  better  place  to  put  art  objects  than  in 
university  or  municipal  museums,  where  they  can  be  seen  and  studied,  and  where 
they  will  serve,  we  l)elieve,  to  set  a  standard  everywhere  that  will  make  the 
recommendations  of  artists  and  architects  more  intelligible  to  the  “man  on  the 
street.’’ 

The  writer  is  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the  splendid  addition  to  the 
art  collection  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  not  only  because  he  knows  something 
about  the  Thayer  collection  itself,  but  because  he  had  the  pleasure,  at  the 
instance  of  Prof.  Hannah  Oliver,  of  the  Department  of  Uatin,  of  helping  the 
University  of  Kansas  obtain  a  number  of  archaeological  specimens  for  their 
museum  which  he  has  heard  have  been  of  much  use  in  the  teaching  of  Greek  and 
Roman  life.  R.  v.  d.  m. 

Completion  of  the  Famous  Brumidi-Costaggini  Frieze  in  the  National  Capitol 
UARGK,  cagelike,  wooden  structure,  suspended  from  the  balcony  in  the 


rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  attracts  the  attention  of  every  visitor  these  days. 
The  answer  to  the  invariable  question  is  that  Charles  Ayer  Whipple,  an  artist 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  is  at  work  on  a  proposed  continuation  of  the  famous 
Brumidi-Costaggini  frieze,  which  ends  al^ruptly  with  a  group  representing  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

Mr.  Whipple  has  received  permission  from  the  joint  committee  on  Uibrary 
of  Congress  to  place  in  the  vacant  space  his  suggestion  for  completing  the  circle. 
He  is  working  this  out  in  such  a  manner  that  if  Congress  does  not  approve  the 
work  can  be  erased  or  taken  down. 

The  episodes  in  American  history  chosen  by  Mr.  Whipple  are  the  invention 
of  the  locomotive  and  the  application  of  steam  to  travel  and  transportation;  the 
development  of  electricity;  the  freeing  of  Cuba;  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  the  development  of  the  modern  battleship  and  the  aeroplane. 

The  Capitol  rotunda  frieze  was  started  by  Constantino  Brumidi,  who  carried 
his  work  to  the  group  representing  Penn’s  treaty  with  the  Indians.  After  his 
death  Filipo  Costaggini  carried  out  the  idea,  beginning  with  the  three  Indians 
at  the  left  side  of  the  Penn  group.  His  last  group  represents  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California.  Costaggini  died  in  1907,  and  since  then  no  work  has  been  attempted 
on  the  frieze. 
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Excavations  in  New  Mexico 

AN  expedition  organized  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  of  the  Smith- 
XA  sonian  Institution  and  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Founda¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist 
in  charge  of  the  bureau,  has  just  concluded  its  first  season  of  excavating  among 
the  ruins  of  Hawikuh  in  western  New  Mexico.  This  pueblo  was  one  of  the  famed 
“Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,”  which  was  seen  by  Marcos  de  Niza,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
in  1539,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  his  negro  guide  and  companion.  In 
the  following  year  the  pueblo  was  stormed  by  Francisco  Vasque  Coronado,  the 
celebrated  Spanish  explorer,  who  almost  lost  his  life  in  the  attack.  The  Zuni 
occupants  of  Hawikuh  fled  to  their  stronghold  a  few  miles  away;  the  Spanish 
took  possession  of  their  village,  which  Coronado  called  Grenada,  and  while  there 
wrote  his  report  to  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  giving  an  account  of  his  expedition  till 
then  and  sending  various  products  of  the  country  and  examples  of  native  art. 

The  excavations  were  commenced  at  the  close  of  May  by  Mr.  Hodge,  assisted 
by  Alanson  Skinner  and  E.  F.  Coffin,  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 
Work  was  begun  in  a  great  refuse  heap  forming  the  western  slope  of  the  elevation 
on  which  Hawikuh  is  situated.  This  refuse  was  found  to  contain  many  burials 
of  Zuni  dead,  of  which  there  were  three  types^remains  cremated  and  deposited 
in  cinerary  vessels;  others  buried  at  length,  or  in  abnormal  postures  without 
accompaniments  and  usually  dismembered;  others  still  deposited  at  length  with 
head  directed  eastward  and  with  them  numerous  vessels  of  earthenware,  great 
quantities  of  food  and  the  personal  tools  and  ornaments  of  the  deceased.  In  all, 
237  graves  were  opened  during  the  three  months  devoted  to  the  work,  in  which 
quantities  of  pottery  vessels  of  various  forms  and  with  a  great  range  of  decorative 
painting  were  uncovered.  Among  burials  of  the  third  type  mentioned  were 
several  skeletons  of  members  of  the  Zuni  Priesthood  of  the  Bow,  with  their  war 
paraphernalia,  including  bows  and  arrows,  sacred  paint,  war  clubs,  and  their 
personal  or  ceremonial  belongings. 

The  pottery  of  the  Hawikuh  people  possesses  a  wide  range  of  decoration  and 
coloring.  Most  of  the  designs  are  geometric,  but  numerous  highly  conventional¬ 
ized  figures  of  birds,  as  well  as  many  lifelike  forms  of  quadrupeds — the  eagle,  the 
butterfly,  the  tadpole,  and  the  corn  plant — were  found.  Many  of  the  vessels  are 
decorated  with  a  distinct  glaze,  black  and  green  predominating.  The  vessels 
consist  chiefly  of  bowls,  ranging  in  size  from  tiny  toy  affairs  to  some  as  large  as 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter;  but  there  are  also  large  and  small  water  jars,  and  black 
undecorated  cooking  pots,  duck-shaped  vessels,  and  the  like. 

The  site  of  Hawikuh  covers  an  area  of  about  750  by  850  feet,  so  that  only  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  site  was  excavated  during  this  season. 
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The  Relation  of  Sculpture  to  Architecture. 
By  T.  P.  Bennett,  A.R.I.B.A.  Caniljridge; 
University  Press,  1916.  Pp.  xii  +  204,  no 
illustrations.  (U  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  N.Y.  $4.50. 

After  a  brief  introductory  chapter  in 
which  the  intimate  relation  of  sculpture 
to  architecture  is  clearly  set  forth,  the 
author  takes  a  general  survey — in  the 
second  chai)ter — of  the  salient  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  historic  periods  of  the 
art  of  sculptor  and  builder.  These  char¬ 
acteristics  are  generalized  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  blit  they  are  enlightening  never¬ 
theless,  although  statecl  in  such  a  brief 
way.  Monumental  forms  are  found  in 
several  periods,  but  they  belong  joecii- 
liarly  to  the  Egyptian  period.  Bas-relief 
lielongs  to  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
periods,  restraint  and  variation  to  the 
(freek,  lavish  enrichment  to  the  Roman, 
mosaic  to  the  Byzantine,  religious  sculp¬ 
ture  to  the  Romancscine  and  Gothic, 
and  si)ecial  features  to  the  Italian,  Cfer- 
man,  French,  and  English  Renaissance, 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  rococo, 
of  the  Greek  revival,  or  of  realism. 

Ghapters  111  and  1\"  are  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  Decorative  Sculp¬ 
ture;  ( I )  as  intimately  related  to  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  (2)  as  ai)plied  to  architec¬ 
tural  forms.  Elcre  we  have  a  very 
straightforward  and  convincing  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  points  of  application  for 
sculpture  and  of  its  proper  subordina¬ 
tion  to  architecture,  and  also  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  correct  placing 
ot  hgnres  dependent  upon  the  sky-line 
or  the  niche  or  the  fagade  position. 
These  chapters  are  followed  by  the 
author’s  real  contribution  to  thesul)- 
ject.  He  takes  up  with  care  the  placing 
and  surroundings  ot  monuments,  and 
the  choice  of  sites,  the  effect  of  nearby 
buildings,  or  roads,  or  water,  upon  the 
tyj^e  ot  monument.  Then  in  three 


chapters  devoted  to  The  Small  Monu¬ 
ment,  Larger  Alonuments,  and  Large 
Monumental  Lay-outs,  the  author 
lirings  to  bear  his  technical  knowledge 
and  his  artistic  taste  upon  scores  of 
monuments  already  decorating  or  spoil¬ 
ing  various  sites  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Among  the  well-chosen 
illustrations,  England  has  25,  France 
24,  Belgium  19,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States,  respectively,  15,  ii, 
and  8. 

This  book  should  be  in  every  munici¬ 
pal  library  and  its  presence  there  should 
be  known.  A  survey  of  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  any  municipal  art  com¬ 
mission,  and  might  save  our  cities  and 
towns  from  many  decorated  monstrosi¬ 
ties,  and  might  help  to  place  in  the 
projoer  setting  works  the  real  merits  of 
which  are  lost  because  of  bad  positions. 
The  author’s  suggestion,  in  his  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  for  every  monument  both  a 
scid[)tor  and  an  architect  should  be 
appointed,  is  most  reasonable  and  cer¬ 
tainly  worthy  of  adoption. 

R.  v.  D.  M. 

Engravers  and  Etchers.  By  FitzRoy  Carring¬ 
ton.  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  191 7.  With 
143  illustrations.  Pp.  278.  $3.00. 

This  Itook  contains  the  six  lectures 
delivered  on  the  Seammon  Foundation 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in 
March,  1916,  by  the  author,  who  is 
the  editor  of  “The  Print-Collector’s 
Quarterly,’’  and  the  Curator  of  Prints 
at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Mr.  Carrington’s  name  is  enough  to 
guarantee  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
material  which  has  gone  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  these  lectures. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that 
81  of  the  133  illustrations  necessary  to 
illumine  the  text  arc  in  Boston,  for  the 
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most  part  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  author  is  too  wise  to  say  that  it  is 
ignorance  that  cloaks  itself  behind  the 
saying  often  heard,  “Oh!  I  don’t  like 
black-and-white  prints.’’  Therefore  he 
disclaims  any  didactic  intentions,  and 
aims  only  at  sharing  “the  stimulation 
and  pleasure  which  certain  prints  by 
the  great  engravers  and  etchers  have 
given  me.’’  He  succeeds  in  doing  that 
very  thing.  No  one  will  read  these  lec¬ 
tures  and  look  at  these  illustrations 
without  finding  out  how  to  look  for 
things  in  prints  he  never  knew  before 
were  there,  and  without  feeling  that  his 
artistic  sense  is  sharpened  and  his  ap¬ 
preciation  enlarged. 

One  can  say  little  more  than  that 
Lectures  I  and  HI  are  devoted  to  Ger¬ 
man  Engraving,  I:  From  the  Begin¬ 
nings  to  Martin  Schongauer,  and  III: 
The  Master  of  the  Amsterdam  Cabinet 
and  Albrecht  Diirer;  Lectures  11  and 
IV  to  Italian  Engravings;  II :  The  Flor¬ 
entines,  and  IV :  Vlantegna  to  Marcan- 
tonio  Raimondi;  Lecture  V :  Some  Mas¬ 
ters  of  Portraiture,  and  VI :  Landscape 
Etching.  The  work  of  forty  different 
engravers  is  shown  in  the  various  illus¬ 
trations,  Martin  Schongauer,  an  Anony¬ 
mous  Florentine  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Albrecht  Diirer,  Raimondi,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Anders  Zorn,  and  Seymour 
Haden,  each  having  four  or  more  en¬ 
gravings.  Occasionally  some  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  lectures  sound  too  much 
like  a  catalogue,  but  a  high  standard  of 
good  judgment  and  sound  taste  is  main¬ 
tained  with  small  recourse  to  technical 
phrase  or  artistic  pyrotechnics. 

The  book  is  designed  and  published 
by  the  same  press  which  prints  Art  and 
Archaeology.  No  further  guarantee 
of  its  excellence  would  seem  to  be 
necessary.  It  is  to  be  most  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  to  all  who  care  about  en¬ 
gravers  and  etchers.  r.  v.  d.  m. 


The  Mythology  of  All  Races.  Vol.  VI. 
Indian.  By  A.  Berriedale  Keith.  Iranian.  By 
Albert  J.  Carnoy.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones 
Company,  1917.  Pp.  404.  Illustrated.  $6.00. 

In  Indian  mythology.  Professor  Keith 
has  a  particularly  difficult  branch  of 
mythology  to  treat  because  of  the  great 
number  of  deities  and  semi-divine  be¬ 
ings  belonging  to  the  Indian  pantheon, 
many  of  little  importance,  yet  not  to 
be  omitted  in  a  comprehensive  survey. 

After  the  preface,  a  paragraph  on 
transcription  and  pronunciation  and 
an  introduction  on  the  literary  sources 
and  their  dates.  Professor  Keith  treats 
the  material  in  chronological  order. 
Chapters  i  and  ii  deal  with  the  Gods 
of  Sky  and  Air  and  Gods  of  Earth, 
Demons  and  Dead  of  the  Rgveda. 
Then  follow  chapters  on  The  Mythol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Brahmanas  (iii).  The  Great 
Gods  of  the  Epic  (iv).  Minor  Epic 
Deities  and  the  Dead  (v).  The  My¬ 
thology  of  the  Puranas  (vi),  Buddhist 
Mythology  in  India  and  Tibet  (vii). 
The  Mythology  of  the  Jains  (viii).  The 
Mythology  of  Modern  Hinduism  (ix). 

The  volume  will  be  of  use  as  a  handy 
reference  book  for  the  Sanskritist  rather 
than  for  the  general  reader.  The  reader, 
unfamiliar  with  Sanskrit  literature, 
would  not  obtain  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  personality  of  the  Hindu  gods,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  Veda  and  Brah¬ 
manas.  It  is  true  many  of  them  had 
but  little  personality,  due  to  the  deifica¬ 
tion  of  every  force  in  nature  and  of 
abstractions,  such  as  Manyu  (Wrath), 
and  for  that  very  reason  these  unim¬ 
portant  deities  should  have  received 
less  space.  The  chapter  on  the  Great 
Gods  of  the  Epic  gives  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  account  of  the  myths 
concerning  Visnu  and  Siva,  who  have 
emerged  from  the  legion  of  Vedic  gods 
as  the  predominant  deities  of  the  epic, 
and  their  various  incarnations. 
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The  chapters  on  Buddhism,  Jainism, 
and  Hinduism  are  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  ones  in  this  part  of  the 
work. 

Professor  Carnoy,  in  the  Author’s 
Preface  to  the  second  part  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  says  that  he  intends  to  limit  him¬ 
self  strictly  to  mythology  and  to  ex¬ 
clude  everything  religious,  historical, 
and  archaeological.  However,  the  In¬ 
troduction  in  which  he  mentions  briefly 
the  main  characters  and  characteristics 
of  Iranian  religion  is  of  great  assistance 
in  considering  the  mythology. 

Chapter  i  deals  with  Wars  of  Gods 
and  Demons  which  play  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  I ndo- Iranian  mythology. 
Chapter  ii.  Myths  of  Creation,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  and  enlightening 
in  regard  to  the  place  fire  holds  in 
Iranian  religion.  Then  come  chapters 
on  The  Primeval  Heroes  (iii).  Legends 
of  Yima  (iv),  better  known  to  most 
readers  as  Jamshid,  Traditions  of  Kings 
and  Zoroaster  (v).  The  Life  to  Come 
(vi),  a  brief  but  intensely  interesting- 
chapter,  and  a  Conclusion  (vii)  which 
discusses  the  evolution  of  mythology 
toward  historical  legend. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  forty-four  full-page  plates,  many  of 
them  unusual  illustrations  which  form 
by  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  volume.  A  very  complete  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  attached.  There  are  a  few  mis¬ 
prints,  such  as  the  confusion  of  the 
figures  on  plate  xxxvi  and  “Son”  for 
“Sun”  on  page  234. 

HELEN  M.  JOHNSON 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Early  European  History.  By  Hutton  Web¬ 
ster.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1917. 
Pp.  XXXV-I-715.  272  illustrations,  86  maps, 

32  plates.  $1.60. 

With  this  volume  Dr.  Webster  is 
continuing  to  fill  out  for  his  publishers 


a  series  of  histories  and  source  readings. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  Webster  brought 
out  an  Ancient  History,  a  book  which 
the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
in  manuscript.  The  work  “made  a  hit,” 
as  it  deserved.  The  book  under  present 
consideration  contains  only  fifty  pages 
more  than  did  the  Ancient  History, 
although  it  comes  down  to  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1648.  The  Greek 
period,  which  in  the  earlier  book  took 
up  nine  chapters  in  303  pages,  in  this 
new  book  is  condensed  into  six  chapters 
with  135  pages.  The  same  condensation 
holds  for  Roman  history,  and  the  later 
periods  too  are  short  in  order  to  fit  in 
with  the  plan  of  the  book.  But  the  con¬ 
ciseness  does  not  run  into  annalistic 
brevity.  All  phases  of  the  history  of 
the  times  are  touched  upon  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  importance,  and  the  matter 
is  presented  most  interestingly. 

History-book  making  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  last  few  years,  due  for  the 
most  part  to  the  introduction  of  numer¬ 
ous  cuts,  full-page  illustrations,  and 
maps.  Dr.  Webster  has  not  failed  to 
make  full  use  of  his  opportunities,  and 
few  pages  in  his  Early  European  His¬ 
tory  lack  good  illustration  of  some  sort. 
His  publishers  have  not  been  so  lavish 
in  their  expenditure  on  artistic  com¬ 
position  and  plate-work  as  the  firm  for 
which  Professors  Breasted  and  Robin¬ 
son  lately  edited  histories,  but  no  one 
will  even  turn  through  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Webster’s  book  without  stopping  to 
look  at  the  cuts  and  illustrations  and 
read  their  explanations.  The  type  of 
the  book  is  of  a  good  size  for  reading, 
inset  paragraph  catch  phrases  are  used, 
and  there  are  the  regular  chronological 
appendix,  index,  and  pronouncing  vo¬ 
cabulary  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This 
new  history  deserves  the  welcome  which 
it  will  doubtless  receive. 

R.  v.  D.  M. 
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Important  Facts  Stated  in  the  Form  of  Questions 
DO  YOU  KNOW 

— That  if  one  wishes  to  see  the  relics  of  the  Old  World  it  is  beginning  to  be 
necessary  to  come  to  America? 

— That  after  the  European  war  is  over  the  United  States  will  have  to  take  the 
lead  in  archaeological  excavations  and  explorations? 

— That  the  masterpieces  of  art  of  European  lands  are  finding  their  way  in 
ever-increasing  number  to  the  United  States? 

— ^That  Art  and  Archaeology  has  as  its  constructive  purpose  and  central 
aim  ‘The  pointing  of  the  way”  to  culture  through  the  story  of  art,  ancient  and 
modern? 

— That  its  splendid  array  of  contributors  contains  the  names  of  many  of  the 
most  noted  scholars,  writers,  and  artists  in  the  country? 

— That  during  the  past  two  years,  the  reader  of  Art  and  Archaeology  has 
excavated  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Central  America;  visited  the  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  in  Athens  and  Rome  and  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  in 
Sante  Fe;  viewed  the  Rheims  Cathedral  and  various  wonder  works  of  art 
in  France  and  Italy;  and  studied  masterpieces  of  early  American  art  and  repro¬ 
ductions  of  it  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition  ? 

— That  he  has  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  temples  and  sculptures  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  gone  back  to  Egypt  in  its  prime,  and  even  to  the  days  of  the 
cave  artists  of  twenty-five  thousand  years  ago;  and  has  seen  the  best  works 
of  many  modern  architects  and  sculptors  and  painters? 

— That  even  better  things  are  in  store  for  him  in  future  numbers,  such  as  the 
series  under  the  general  title  of  ‘‘The  Arts  Throughout  the  Ages,”  discussions 
of  the  artistic  treasures  and  achievements  of  a  number  of  our  leading  American 
cities,  incursions  also  into  the  fields  represented  by  the  arts  of  music,  dancing, 
and  drama? 

— That  we  have  a  new  department  on  the  ‘‘History  and  Monuments  of  Our 
National  Art”  and  will  now  and  then  tell  the  story  of  those  rare  and  precious 
buildings  of  Ye  Olden  Tyme  which  it  should  be  the  pride  of  all  Americans 
to  preserve? 

What  we  have  gained  in  excellence  and  in  circulation  has  been  due  to  the  cooperation  of  our 
steadily  enlarging  Art  and  Archaeology  family.  We  wish  to  cultivate  this  sense  of  pro¬ 
prietorship  in  all  our  readers,  and  we  look  to  them  primarily  for  the  names  and  addresses 
of  others  who  should  be  added  to  our  number  as  subscribing  members  of  the  Institute.  If 
you  are  not  already  one  of  us,  kindly  accept  your  nomination  by  a  friend  and  permit  us  to 
enroll  you  as  a  subscribing  member  of  the  Institute  by  sending  your  name  and  address  with 
check  to 
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1.  GOVERNMENT.  The  Ar¬ 
chaeological  Institute  of  America 
was  founded  in  Boston  in  1879  and 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  May  26,  1906,  with  Wash¬ 
ington  as  its  headquarters. 

2.  PURPOSE.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  archaeological  research,  to 
increase  and  diffuse  archaeological 
knowledge,  to  stimulate  the  love  of 
art,  and  to  contribute  to  the  higher 
culture  of  the  country. 

3.  SCHOOLS.  It  has  founded  the 
American  Schools  in  Athens,  Rome, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  the  School  of 
American  Archaeology  in  Santa  Fe. 
It  has  also  departments  of  Mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  Studies  and  Col¬ 
onial  and  National  Art. 

4.  EXCAVATIONS.  It  has  con¬ 
ducted  excavations  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Cyrene,  the  Southwestern 
States,  and  Central  America. 

5.  PUBLICATIONS.  It  pub¬ 
lishes  and  distributes  free  to  mem¬ 
bers  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine. 
Art  and  Archaeology,  and  on 
request,  a  quarterly  periodical,  the 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology, 
and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  a  Year  Book. 

6.  LECTURES.  The  Institute 
maintains  lecture  circuits  in  the 
Llnited  States  and  Canada,  thus 
bringing  regularly  to  its  members 
several  times  a  year  the  latest  and 
most  vital  information  in  the  fields 
of  archaeology  and  art. 

7.  FINANCES.  The  permanent 
funds  of  the  Institute  are  in  charge 
of  a  Board  of  Investment  consisting 
of  Charles  Hallam  Keep,  William 
Sloane,  Otto  T.  Bannard,  and  James 
Speyer,  New  York;  W.  K.  Bixby, 
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8.  MEMBERSHIP.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  is  composed  of  Affiliated  So¬ 
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the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  local  society, 
or  to 
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A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

A  FEW  copies  of  the  ANNIVERSARY  VOL- 
■UME  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  ESSAYS 
presented  to  Professor  William  H.  Holmes, 
Head  Curator  of  Anthropology  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  in  recognition  of  his 
noteworthy  achievements  in  AMERICAN  AR¬ 
CHAEOLOGY,  are  now  available  to  readers  of 
Art  and  Archaeology. 

This  work  of  Five  Hundred  Pages,  Bound  in 
Cloth,  with  more  than  Two  Hundred  Typogravure 
Engravings  on  Art  Paper,  is  published  in  the  Lim¬ 
ited  Edition  of  Two  Hundred  Copies.  Each  of 
the  forty-five  articles  comprising  the  volume  is  a 
contribution  to  American  Archaeology  or  Ethnol¬ 
ogy.  The  volume  is  an  unusual  product  of  book¬ 
making,  both  in  typography  and  illustrations. 

Libraries  and  other  public  institutions,  as  well 
as  private  collectors  of  the  subjects  to  which  the 
HOLMES  ANNIVERSARY  VOLUME  is  de¬ 
voted,  are  offered  this  opportunity  to  procure  a 
copy  of  this  splendid  work  at  a  price  somewhat 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  production,  so  long 
as  the  few  available  copies  last. 

Address 

The  James  William  Bryan  Press 

734  Woodward  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


ENGRAVERS  and  ETCHERS 

By  FITZROY  CARRINGTON,  M.A. 
Curator  of  Prints  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  lecturer  on 
the  history  and  principles  of  engrav¬ 
ing  at  Harvard  University 

2j8  Pages — /jj  Illustrations — Cloth  Bound 

'^HE  stimulus  and  pleasure  which  cer- 
tain  prints  by  the  great  engravers  and 
etchers  give  to  appreciative  artistic  minds 
are  indicated  and  justified  in  this  hand¬ 
some  volume,  which  is  made  up  of  six  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  the  Scammon  Foun¬ 
dation  in  the  Art  Institution  at  Chicago. 

The  lectures  cover  German  engraving 
from  the  beginnings  to  Albrecht  Diirer; 
Italian  engraving  from  Mantegna  to 
Marcantonio  Raimondi.  There  is  also  a 
lecture  on  “Some  Masters  of  Portrai¬ 
ture”  and  one  on  Landscape  Etching. 

The  captions  are  unusually  full  and  informing 

Thomsen  '  Ellis  Company 

Gay  and  Water  Streets,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ITALIAN  ENGRAVINGS 
GREEK  VASES 

A  Loan  Exhibition  of  Early  Italian  En¬ 
gravings.  Fogg  Art  Museum.  A  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  prepared  by  Paul  Joseph 
Sachs.  Illustrated.  $2.00  net. 

This  exhibition  was  probably  the  most  represen¬ 
tative  of  its  sort  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

EUTHYMIDES  AND  HIS 
FELLOWS 

By  JOSEPH  CLARK  HOPPIN,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S. 
$4.00  net. 

Lovers  of  Greek  Art  and  of  Ceramics  will  be 
charmed  with  the  unusually  fine  illustration  of 
this  volume. 

Harvard  University  Press 

4  Randall  hall  :  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
280  Madison  Avenue  :  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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The  Tomb  of  Senebtisi  at  Lisht,  by  Arthur 
C.  Mace  and  Herbert  E.  Winlock.  N.Y., 

1916.  xxii,  134  [i]p.  il.  front,  photogra¬ 
vures  and  colored  plates.  4to. 


In  paper .  8.00 

In  boards .  10.00 


Handbook  of  the  Cesnola  Collection  of  An¬ 
tiquities  from  Cyprus,  by  John  L.  Myres, 
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TEACH  HIM  ON  THESE.  AS  STAIRS  TO  CLIMB 
AND  LIVE  ON  EVEN  TERMS  WITH  TIME 

-Ei'iERSON 


1.  Obverse  of  4. 

2.  Obverse  of  5. 

3.  Obverse  of  6. 

4.  Asclepiiis. 

5.  Demeter  (or  Triptolemus). 

6.  Acropolis.  Nos.  4-6  from  the  Eleusis 

“find,”  in  possession  of  the  writer. 

7.  8,  9.  Demeter  (or  Triptolemus). 

10.  Asclepius. 

11,  12.  Acropolis  (with  direction  of  objects 

reversed). 


13,  14.  Acropolis.  Nos.  7-14  from  the  Eleusis 
“find,”  in  the  National  Numismatic  Mu¬ 
seum,  Athens. 

15.  Obverse  of  16. 

16.  Acropolis,  from  Jacob  Hirsch’s  catalogue, 

1905- 

17.  Obverse  of  18. 

18.  Acropolis  (with  directicin  of  objects  re¬ 

versed),  from  Jacob  Hirsch's  catalogue, 
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THE  STORY  OF  THREE  GREEK  COINS 

George  Edwin  Howes 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  or  to  be  exact, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1903,  as  I 
was  getting  ready  to  leave  Eleusis 
(Greece),  where  I  had  been  spending 
the  day,  I  was  accosted  by  a  peasant 
who  kept  a  kapheneion.  He  handed  me 
three  bronze  coins  and  asked  me  if  I 
knew  anything  about  the  subject  of 
coins.  I  replied  that  I  knew  a  little 
but  not  much.  He  then  informed  me 
that  he  had  recently  dug  up  several 
hundred  coins  somewhat  like  these,  and 
he  wondered  if  they  possessed  any  value. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  enquire  in 
Athens  and  report  to  him  later.  He 
made  me  a  present  of  these  three  for 
my  trouble.  A  dealer  in  antiquities  in 
Athens  after  examining  the  coins  said 
that  they  were  genuine  and  good,  and 
that  he  would  give  me  three  drachmas 
apiece  for  any  number  of  them.  This 
statement  naturally  aroused  in  me  the 
desire  to  buy  the  whole  hoard,  if  prac¬ 
ticable.  As  I  had  at  that  time  an  official 


connection  with  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  I  needed  to 
be  sure  that  there  was  no  impropriety 
attached  to  such  a  purchase.  I  con¬ 
sulted  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  school  for  some 
time,  only  to  learn,  to  my  dismay,  that 
probably  the  Greek  officials  would  ob¬ 
ject  seriously  to  the  purchase  of  so  large 
a  number  of  valuable  Greek  antiquities 
by  a  foreigner,  to  be  taken  from  Greece. 
So  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  any  idea 
of  buying  this  hoard.  As  I  was  to  start 
off  in  a  few  days  for  a  cruise  through 
the  Aegean  Sea,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  making  an  immediate  report  to  the 
peasant  of  Eleusis. 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  when  I 
had  returned  from  the  Tigean  cruise,  I 
went  out  to  Eleusis  again.  Then  I  found 
out  that,  in  some  way,  Mr.  Svoronos, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Numis¬ 
matic  Museum  at  Athens,  had  heard 
of  this  discovery  of  coins,  that  he  had 
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View  of  the  Propylaea  and  Temple  of  Artemis  looking  over  the  modern  village  and  plain  of  Eleusis. 
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Plan  of  the  sacred  precinct  at  Eleusis.  From  Frazer's  Pausanias. 

(The  coins  were  found  a  little  below  the  place  shown  in  the  lower  right-hand  portion  of  the  plan.) 


summoned  the  peasant,  and  that  he  had 
kept  the  coins  for  the  museum,  paying 
the  peasant  a  nominal  sum  for  them.  I 
was  interested  enough  to  call  at  the 
museum,  and  to  interview  Mr.  Svoro- 
nos.  He  informed  me  that  some  of  the 
coins  found  in  this  hoard  furnished  the 
museum  with  absolutely  new  specimens, 
and  that  many  of  them  provided  better 
specimens  of  some  types  than  were  re¬ 
presented  in  the  collection  before.  When 
I  asked  if  I  might  not  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  such  coins  as  the  museum 
did  not  care  for,  he  seemed  to  me  rather 
gruff,  and  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  could  not  bother  to  do  that. 
Thus  was  my  virtue  rewarded. 

The  three  coins  that  the  peasant  of 
Eleusis  gave  me  have  lain  in  the  drawers 
of  my  desk  since  that  time,  now  seeing 
the  light  of  day  for  a  while,  and  anon 
disappearing  for  months  or  whole  years 
at  a  time.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  of  enough  interest 
and  importance,  perhaps,  to  make  it 


worth  while  to  publish  them.  Hence 
this  article.  In  looking  into  the  matter 
somewhat  I  found  that  Svoronos  con¬ 
sidered  this  hoard  of  coins  of  sufficient 
account  to  justify  an  article — in  mod¬ 
ern  Greek — in  the  Journal  International 
D'Archeologie  Numismatique.  In  the 
volume  of  this  journal  for  the  year  1904 
he  has  an  article  called  a  “Numismatic 
Find  of  Eleusis,”  with  a  subheading, 
“Roman  Bronze  Coins  of  Athens.”  I 
will  quote  a  part  of  this  account.  “Last 
year  while  George  B.  Adam  was  digging 
at  Eleusis  in  the  garden  of  his  kaphe- 
neion,  situated  a  few  meters  outside 
the  eastern  wall  enclosing  the  Sanctu¬ 
ary  of  the  Gods,  he  brought  to  light  a 
very  well-preserved  bust  of  a  Roman 
and,  in  addition,  a  great  number  of 
bronze  coins,  almost  all  of  which  were 
Athenian  of  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
The  Greek  Government  bought  the 
bust  for  the  National  Museum,  but 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  coins, 
still  covered  with  earth,  were  carried 
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View  of  the  Propyleea  at  Eleusis.  Notice  large  medallion  of  Roman  Emperor  in  foreground  to  right. 
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to  the  National  Numismatic  Museum. 
These  I  examined  carefully  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  catalogue  that  was  being 
published  at  that  time,  in  which  I  gave 
the  number  of  coins  of  each  type.  At 
my  suggestion,  the  National  Museum 
bought  a  selection  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  specimens  for  the  National 
Numismatic  Museum,  since  this  latter 
museum  had  a  more  special  numismatic 
collection.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
remainder  passed  into  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Athon  Romanos,  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  who  had  acquired  a  special 
collection  of  Athenian  coins;  and  the 
rest  were  sold  to  different  people.” 
Thus  again  was  my  virtue  rewarded. 

Svoronos  continues  thus:  “So  much 
with  reference  to  the  coins  that  were 
brought  to  me,  about  which  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  I  was  dealing  with  the 
whole  ‘find.’  But,  as  I  learned  clearly 
enough  afterward,  there  were  found  al¬ 
most  as  many  coins  more.  This  second 
part  came  into  the  hands  of  an  Athe¬ 
nian  dealer  in  antiquities,  from  whom 
some  were  unwarrantably”  (here  I  de¬ 
rived  a  bit  of  comfort)  “purchased  by 
the  British  Museum;  these  have  been 
published  by  W.  Wroth  in  the  Numis¬ 
matic  Chronicle.  I  learned  that  many 


other  private  individuals  and  museums 
bought  from  the  same  man. 

The  part  of  the  find  that  I  exam¬ 
ined  consists,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
catalogue,  mainly  of  Athenian  bronze 
coins  of  the  Roman  Imperial  times. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes  clearly 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  first, 
which  is  smaller  in  number,  includes 
specimens  very  much  worn  from  long 
usage.  The  second,  which  is  the  more 
numerous,  consists  of  specimens  of  simi¬ 
lar  type  but  of  a  newer  kind  of  art,  of 
smaller  diameter  and  of  the  best  state 
of  preservation — evidently  placed  in 
circulation  a  short  time  before  the 
burial  of  the  find. 

Fortunately  we  learn  the  chronology 
of  both  of  these  classes,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  time  of  the  burial  of  the 
find,  from  the  small  number  of  Roman 
Imperial  coins  discovered  with  them,  of 
which  those  that  are  worn,  that  is,  those 
of  the  first  class,  belong  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  Faustina  the  elder,  while 
the  best  preserved  are  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperors  Maximinus  and  especially 
Gordian  III  (238-244  after  Christ). 
The  bronze  Athenian  coins  of  Roman 
Imperial  times,  of  which  there  is  scarcely 
one  that  is  not  represented  in  the  pres- 


View  of  Propylaea,  cave  of  Pluto,  looking  toward  Hall  of  Initiation  in  the  distance  (Eleusis). 
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The  Ruins  of  the  Hall  of  Initiation  at  Eleusis,  looking  toward  the  bay  and  the  island  of  Salamis. 
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ent  find,  were  coined  in  two  different 
epochs,  that  of  Hadrian  (117-138)  and 
that  of  Gordian  III  (238-244),  a  fact 
that  was  not  known  with  certainty 
before. 

The  knowledge  of  the  coinage  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 
man  that  is  going  to  attempt  anew  the 
study  of  the  whole  of  this  coinage  can 
be  greatly  benefited  by  the  present 
find.” 

In  his  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
find  Svoronos  lists  the  individual  speci¬ 
mens  under  their  appropriate  headings. 
The  first  place  is  held  by  various  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Athena  (on  the  reverse). 
These  alone  form  134  of  the  281  speci¬ 
mens.  Besides  there  are  2  of  the  strife 
of  Athena  and  Poseidon,  2  of  Athena 
and  Marsyas,  27  of  an  athletic  trophy 
table  of  Athena,  19  of  the  Sacred  Olive 
Tree  of  Athena,  2  of  Zeus,  i  of  Diony¬ 
sus,  13  of  Apollo,  I  of  Hecate,  2  of 
Artemis,  9  of  Demeter  (some  of  these 
may  possibly  represent  Triptolemus),  i 
of  Hermes,  4  of  Heracles,  4  of  Asclepius, 
I  of  “some  goddess,”  i  of  Nike,  i  of 
Eirene  and  Plutus,  ii  of  Theseus,  6  of 
Themistocles,  3  of  the  Acropolis,  23  of 
an  ox’s  head,  4  of  a  Roman  type  of 
Hadrian’s  time,  3  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 

1  of  Caracalla,  i  of  Alexander  Severus, 

2  of  Maximinus,  i  of  Gordian  HI,  i  of 
Thessalonica,  and  i  of  Argos. 

The  coins  that  were  given  to  me  by 
the  peasant  of  Eleusis,  the  coins  of 
which  I  am  writing,  belong  to  the  time 
of  Gordian  III,  and  are:  i.  of  Asclepius 
(of  which  Svoronos  lists  4) ;  2.  of  Deme¬ 
ter  or  Triptolemus  (of  which  Svoronos 
lists  9) ;  and  3.  of  the  Acropolis  (of  which 
Svoronos  lists  3,  but  represents  4 — per¬ 
haps  one  specimen  was  in  the  collection 
before  or  else  it  was  merely  photo¬ 
graphed  but  not  retained  by  Svoronos). 
The  obverse  of  these  three  coins  has  a 


helmeted  head  of  Athena,  differing 
somewhat  in  detail  in  the  three  speci¬ 
mens.  The  reverse  is,  of  course,  the  more 
interesting  side.  I  will  describe  briefly 
each  one  (see  p.  180).  i.  Asclepius  is 
represented  as  standing  nearly  front, 
though  his  feet  and  head  are  turned  to 
the  left  (of  the  spectator).  In  his  ex¬ 
tended  right  hand  he  has  his  regular 
attribute,  a  staff  with  a  snake  twined 
about  it.  The  inscription  NfiiAN  h®a  is 
from  right  to  left  (very  unusual  in  the 
various  types  of  these  bronze  coins  as 
listed  by  Svoronos).  There  seems  to  be 
a  little  plug,  perhaps  of  lead,  that  goes 
part  way  through  the  letter  o.  2.  Deme¬ 
ter  (or  Triptolemus)  is  represented  as 
standing  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged 
snakes.  The  wings  are  seen  plainly  just 
below  the  heads  of  the  serpents.  The 
figure  of  the  person  has  the  reins  in  the 
right  hand  and  either  a  torch  or  corn  in 
the  left  hand.  If  it  is  a  torch,  the  figure 
is  probably  meant  for  Demeter;  if  it  is 
corn,  the  figure  may  be  either  Demeter 
or  Triptolemus.  It  is  hard  to  make  out 
from  the  form  or  from  the  garments 
whether  the  figure  is  meant  to  be  male 
or  female.  The  inscription,  as  far  as  can 
be  made  out,  is  a®hn  on.  3.  The 
Acropolis  is  represented,  though  with 
no  great  accuracy  of  detail.  At  the 
extreme  right  are  steps  leading  up  to 
the  Propylsea,  which  are  rather  con¬ 
ventionally  represented  by  the  end  of  a 
structure  showing  four  columns.  To 
the  left  of  the  lower  part  of  the  steps 
are  seen  two  caves,  evidently  those 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  to  Pan.  Above  on 
the  Acropolis  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Athena.  We  should  like  to  call  it 
Athena  Promachus,  as  it  is  located 
where  this  statue  should  be  found.  The 
goddess  is,  however,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  small  figure,  undoubtedly  a 
Nike.  At  the  left  the  spear  and  shield 
can  also  be  made  out.  So  the  goddess 


[  187] 


The  Athenian  Acropolis  with  the  Temple  of  Hephajstus  (the  so-called  Theseum)  in  the  foreground.  The  Caves  of  Apollo  and  Pan  are 

be  seen  toward  the  right  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis. 
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resembles  more  the  Athena  Parthenos 
than  the  Athena  Promachus.  Still 
farther  to  the  left  is  the  Parthenon,  with 
a  wrong  orientation,  as  we  seem  to  be 
looking  directly  into  the  western  end, 
while  the  general  view  is  from  the 
northwest.  The  roof  is  more  as  it  would 
appear  if  we  were  looking  from  about 
due  north.  Below,  the  masonry  of  the 
Acropolis  is  shown  with  some  detail. 
The  lettering  is  somewhat  small  but 
very  distinct  a®hnai  on. 

As  Svoronos  intimates,  this  general 
type  of  coin  was  known  before  the  time 
of  the  Eleusis  find.  It  had  been  used 
for  illustrative  purposes  in  various 
books  on  archaeological  subjects,  espe¬ 
cially  by  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner 
in  their  “Numismatic  Commentary  on 
Pausanias.”  In  this  book  they  show 
representations  of  Asclepius,  Demeter 
(or  Triptolemus),  and  the  Acropolis. 
Of  the  last  they  give  three  illustrations, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
a  second  is  in  the  possession  of  Imhoof, 
and  the  third  is  in  Paris.  Besides,  they 
show  two  slightly  different  ones,  that 
are  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  (None  of 
these  specimens,  in  my  judgment — 
that  is,  if  the  book  copies  do  them  jus¬ 
tice — is  so  good  as  the  specimen  in  my 
possession). 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  go 
back  a  generation  before  the  time  of 
this  commentary  of  Imhoof-Blumer  and 
Gardner,  and  see  what  Beule  has  to  say 
about  this  type  of  coin,  in  his  book, 
published  in  1858  and  entitled  “Les 
Monnaies  D’Athenes.”  Many  of  the 
types  catalogued  by  Svoronos  in  1903 
were  already  known  to  Beule  in  1858. 
He  makes  no  mention,  however,  of  the 
type  of  Asclepius  or  of  Demeter  (or 
Triptolemus).  About  the  Acropolis 
type  he  has  this  to  say,  after  speaking 
of  an  Athena  and  Marsyas,  and  the 
contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon: 


“The  bronze  coins  that  represent  the 
citadel  sacred  to  Athena,  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  are  almost  as  rare  as  the  two 
bronze  coins  of  the  preceding  plate,  for 
the  group  of  Athena  and  Marsyas  is 
still  known  by  only  a  single  example 
(Svoronos  gives  two  in  his  list).  Leake 
has  published  the  two  coins  which  give 
the  Acropolis  seen  from  the  side  of  the 
grotto  of  Pan,  and  of  the  Theater  of 
Dionysus.  The  first  (the  Acropolis)  is 
found  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
collection  at  Paris,  in  the  collection  of 
St.  Petersburg,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lagy,  and  in  one  or  two 
private  collections.  The  Paris  specimen 
shows  Pan  in  the  cave  playing  the 
flute.”  In  his  plate  Beule  gives  one 
that  shows  the  Acropolis  from  the  north 
and  another  that  shows  the  objects  in 
reverse  order.  The  cave  is  seen  in  both 
these  views. 

Perhaps  the  best  commentary  on  the 
value  of  these  bronze  Athenian  coins  of 
the  Imperial  period  that  were  found  at 
Eleusis,  would  be  gained  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  statement  made  by  Head 
in  his  first  edition  of  his  “Historia 
Numorum,”  published  in  1887  with 
that  made  in  his  second  and  enlarged 
edition  of  191 1.  I  cannot  take  the  space 
to  quote.  I  may  say,  however,  that  in 
his  first  edition  Head  embodies  in  three 
short  sentences  all  that  he  has  to  say  in 
general  about  bronze  coinage  of  that 
period,  and  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  types.  In  his  enlarged  edition  he 
refers  to  the  article  by  Svoronos,  and 
uses  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
contained  in  that  article. 

You  will  remember  that  Svoronos 
makes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
many  coins  of  this  Eleusis  find  escaped 
from  the  authorities  of  Greece.  Query, 
have  we  an  echo  of  this  statement  in 
the  notices  of  sales  of  collections  an¬ 
nounced  within  a  few  years  of  the 
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‘find’?  I  ran  across  three  catalogues  of 
sales,  miide  up  by  Dr.  Jacob  Hirsch  of 
Munich,  and  offered  for  sale  in  1905, 
1908,  and  1909.  Let  rne  speak  of  the 
second  of  these  first.  This  represented 
the  collection  of  the  Consul  Edward 
Friedrich  Weber  of  Hamburg.  There 
were  4,747  Greek  coins  listed  in  the 
collection.  Of  this  total  there  were  ii 
of  the  Attic  bronze  coins  of  the  Imperial 
period.  Asclepius  and  Demeter  (or 
Triptolemus)  were  not  represented. 
There  were  two  specimens  of  the  view  of 
the  Acropolis.  The  first  gave  the  north 
view,  with  Athena  Parthenos,  the 
Propylsea,  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
Cave  of  Pan.  It  is  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  “good”  and  “extremely 
rare.”  The  other  showed  the  reverse 
view,  except  that  there  were  two  caves. 
This,  too,  is  described  as  “very  good” 
and  “extremely  rare.”  (May  I  be  par¬ 
doned  for  saying  that  neither  specimen 
is  so  good  as  the  one  in  my  possession?) 

The  third  catalogue  represented  the 
collection  of  Gustav  Phillipson  of  Co¬ 
penhagen.  There  was  neither  an  Ascle¬ 
pius  nor  a  Demeter  in  this  catalogue, 
and  only  one  view  of  the  Acropolis. 
That  is  a  view  from  the  north  and  is 
described  as  “very  good  and  very  rare.” 
The  steps,  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
statue  are  pretty  good;  the  Propylsea 
are  not  clear. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1905  there  is  no 
name  given  for  the  collector.  The  only 
specimens  of  the  coins  under  considera¬ 
tion  were  two,  both  of  the  Acropolis. 
One  showed  the  view  from  the  north, 
but  was  in  rather  a  bad  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  Still  it  was  listed  as  worth  55 
marks.  The  other  was  a  very  good  spec¬ 
imen,  showing  the  view  reversed — with 
two  caves  visible.  This  is  noted  in  the 
catalogue  as  “extremely  rare”  and  listed 
at  205  marks.  See  p.  180,  Nos.  15-18. 


In  the  catalogue  of  Greek  coins  in 
the  Hunterian  Collection,  University  of 
Glasgow,  Volume  1 1,  1906,  there  is  an 
illustration  of  Demeter  standing  in  a 
car  drawn  by  winged  serpents;  she  holds 
an  ear  of  corn  and  a  torch.  There  is 
also  a  Triptolemus  (or  Demeter)  seated 
in  a  winged  car  drawn  by  two  serpents; 
in  the  hands  are  an  ear  of  corn  and  a 
torch.  There  is  also  a  description  of  an 
Asclepius  standing,  with  his  head  to  the 
left,  and  leaning  on  his  staff;  but  there 
is  no  illustration  of  this  type.  There  is 
no  reference  in  this  catalogue  to  any 
coins  that  show  the  Acropolis. 

There  are  no  coins  of  the  kind  under 
discussion  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum,  New  York.  The  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  has  a  somewhat 
mutilated  and  indistinct  specimen  of 
the  Acropolis  type.  It  has  not  the 
normal,  northern  view,  but  the  reverse. 
The  steps,  the  Propylsea,  the  Parthe¬ 
non,  and  the  Athena  are  not  distinct. 
The  head  of  the  goddess  is  missing, 
lost  in  the  mutilated  part  of  the  coin. 
The  presence  of  the  caves  is  not  cer¬ 
tain,  though  there  are  slight  signs  of 
two.  The  letters  naiox  are  visible  on 
the  right  side  of  the  coin;  probably 
A@H  were  on  the  other  side;  there  seems 
to  be  a  slight  trace  of  these  letters. 

I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  in 
this  short  and  necessarily  incomplete 
account  to  show  that  this  “find”  at 
Eleusis  was  very  important  as  adding 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
bronze  coinage  of  the  Imperial  Period, 
and  to  attach  some  interest  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  three  Greek  coins  which 
came  into  my  hands,  though  my  hands 
have  many  times  itched  for  the  larger 
number  that  might  have  enriched  some 
collection  this  side  of  the  water,  had 
the  Greek  laws  in  regard  to  archaeo¬ 
logical  objects  been  less  strict. 

Williams  College 
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ON  THE  VIA  APPIA 

The  horses’  feet  upon  the  Appian  Way 
Ring  clear  and  loud  in  this  still  evening  air; 

We  leave  immortal  Rome  without  the  blare 
Of  brazen  horns  and  drums  that  marked  the  day, 

The  proud  Caecilia  Metella  lay 
Still  fair;  borne  slow  to  this  campagna,  where 
That  turret  stands  and  flings  its  empty  stare 
To  mock  th’  immortal  hills  and  mountains  gray. 

Where  now  the  Seneca,  whose  fane,  a  pile 
Of  barren  bricks,  arrests  the  wandering  eye? 

The  tombs,  the  town,  the  world  of  Rome  are  dead. 

Here,  naught  endures  that  man  has  wrought.  Yet  while 
The  sun’s  red  disk  sinks  low,  the  pink  tints  die. 

The  yellow  moon  rides  glorious  overhead. 

CLARENCE  STRATTON 
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The  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  the  ancient  Porta  Appia,  looking  outward. 


THE  APPIAN  WAY  FROM  ROME  TO  FORMIA 

Katharine  Allen 


IN  the  year  312  B.c.  the  Roman  cen¬ 
sor  Appius  Claudius  laid  out  the 
Appian  Way  from  Rome  to  Capua. 
In  the  year  1917  a.d.  long  stretches  of 
this  road  are  still  in  use,  and  patches 
of  paving  stones  dating  back  to  Roman 
times  are  still  in  situ  here  and  there. 
This  unusual  state  of  preservation,  ex¬ 
tending  also  to  its  attendant  monu¬ 
ments,  and  the  halo  of  historical  and 
literary  association  that  has  gathered 
about  it  in  the  more  than  two  thousand 
years  of  its  existence,  make  the  Appian 
Way  to  the  modern  traveler  as  it  was  to 
the  ancient,  a  “Queen  of  Roads,”  and 
give  it  an  individuality  that  amounts 
almost  to  personality. 

This  is  true  even  in  the  manner  of  its 
appeal  to  such  as  know  it  only  in  the 
first  few  miles  of  its  long  journey,  while 
those  who  become  acquainted  with  it 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  its  route, 
beyond  the  immediate  environs  of 
Rome,  find  in  each  section  that  is 
brought  within  the  compass  of  this 
acquaintance  a  character  and  a  charm 
peculiarly  its  own.  For  in  certain  nat¬ 
ural  features  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passes,  in  certain  monuments 
that  mark  its  relation  to  ancient  life, 
and  in  its  relations  to  the  life  of  the 
present,  the  Appian  Way  varies  with 
each  few  miles  of  its  extent,  and  falls 
naturally  into  sections  differing  not¬ 
ably  from  one  another,  and  set  apart 
as  if  designedly,  by  certain  landmarks 
both  natural  and  artificial.  Such  land¬ 
marks,  in  the  first  seventy-five  miles  of 
its  course,  are  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano, 
the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  the  Tor  di 
Selce,  the  tram  “fermata”  of  Le  Frat- 
tocchie,  Velletri,  or  perhaps  better,  Cis- 


terna,  on  the  edge  of  the  Alban  Hills, 
Terracina,  with  its  monumental  “Pesco 
Montano,”  Fondi,  in  its  plain,  and 
Formia,  on  the  promontory  of  Gaeta. 
The  last  five  of  these  happen  to  corre¬ 
spond  fairly  closely  to  regular  stations 
on  the  road  in  Roman  times. 

The  Appian  Way  left  Rome  origin¬ 
ally  by  the  Porta  Capena,  in  the  “Ser¬ 
vian”  wall  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
The  location  of  this  gate  is  attested  by 
portions  of  its  foundations,  formerly  in 
the  cellar  of  a  small  building  not  far 
from  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  in  the 
region  now  included  in  the  new  Zona 
Monumentale.  When  the  Aurelian  wall 
was  built  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  the  road  passed  through  it  by 
the  Porta  Appia,  represented  today  by 
the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  (p.  192).  Its 
first  segment  is  therefore  within  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  modern  Rome,  partly  coincident 
with  modern  streets,  and  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  some  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  monuments  of  the  ancient  city,  such 
as  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  the  tomb 
of  the  Scipios,  it  often  finds  a  place  in 
the  itinerary  of  even  the  hurried  tourist. 

What  may  be  called  the  suburban 
section,  the  three  miles  from  the  city 
gate  to  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  is 
also  easily  accessible  and  visited  by 
hordes  of  sightseers,  attracted  chiefly 
by  the  church  of  Quo  Vadis  and  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus.  The  general 
impression  gained  here  of  the  road 
itself  is  apt  to  be  that  of  a  dusty, 
crowded  thoroughfare,  shut  in  by  high 
walls,  with  only  a  glimpse  of  the  beauty 
and  a  hint  of  the  allurements  of  the 
open  country  disclosed  in  the  last  half 
mile  or  so  before  it  reaches  the  tomb. 
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View  from  near  the  Appian  Way  showing  ruins  of  aqueduct  of  Claudius. 
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which  stands  for  many  travelers  as  a 
solitary  Pillar  of  Hercules,  marking  the 
entrance  to  the  unknown. 

In  the  next  three  or  four  miles,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  Tor  di  Selce,  is  seen  the 
Appian  Way  which  the  artist  and  the 
archaeologist  have  made  familiar  to  the 
world  at  large.  It  is  flanked  by  broken 
yet  continuous  lines  of  tombs,  which 
time  has  moulded  into  fantastic  shapes 
of  endless  variety  and  tinted  with  dull 
reds  and  grays  and  yellows  that  blend 
with  the  earth  and  stand  out  against 
the  sky.  No  high  walls  confine  it  here, 
and,  running  on  a  bed  of  lava  above  the 
general  level  of  the  plain,  it  commands 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  Campagna,  from 
the  ruin-sprinkled  foreground  into  the 
hazy  distance  where  the  Sabine  and 
Alban  mountains  limit  it.  Cf.  pp.  194, 
198  and  Figs,  i,  2,  and  3. 

At  the  Tor  di  Selce  the  road,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Baedeker,  becomes  “less  interest¬ 
ing.”  This  is  true  so  far  as  the  visible 
remains  of  antiquity  are  concerned. 
The  tombs  are  fewer  and  very  ruinous. 
The  road  is  often  traced  only  in  shallow 
ruts  (Fig.  4),  and  where  the  ancient  pav¬ 
ing  stones  are  still  in  place  grasses  grow 
between  and  almost  hide  them.  But 
though  its  tangible  monuments  are  few, 
it  is  here  alone  that  the  spirit  of  an¬ 
tiquity  seems  to  dwell  in  unyielding 
dominance,  and  to  obliterate  present 
and  future  alike.  With  the  luminous 
mists  that  creep  across  the  plain  at 
sunset  time  and  fling  an  unearthly  glory 
on  land  and  sky,  the  infinite  past,  with 
all  its  charm  of  the  remote  and  the 
mysterious,  sweeps  back  across  the  cen¬ 
turies  and  clings,  unescapable,  about 
the  wayfarer  on  the  lonely  road. 

At  Le  Frattocchie  the  new  Appian 
Way  unites  with  the  old,  and  in  the  four 
miles  between  that  point  and  Albano 
the  present  again  forces  its  claims  in¬ 
sistently  upon  the  past,  as  the  Albano 


tram  rushes  between  the  sparsely  scat¬ 
tered  tombs  and  ancient  milestones. 
The  views  on  all  sides  are  wide  and 
lovely  still,  but  the  spirit  of  the  road 
has  changed,  and  its  charm  has  faded. 

F rom  Albano  the  Appian  Way  crosses, 
often  by  steep  grades,  the  heights  and 
hollows  of  the  Alban  Hills,  sometimes 
in  unison  with  modern  highways,  some¬ 
times  apart  from  them.  It  traverses  the 
valley  of  Aricia,  where  its  great  sub¬ 
structures  still  remain  below  the  route 
of  the  present  road,  to  a  point  between 
Civita  Lavinia  and  Velletri,  and  thence 
drops  gradually  to  Cisterna,  situated 
on  the  last  hill  (two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  sea-level)  to  be  encountered 
in  its  course  for  nearly  thirty  miles. 

From  the  Alban  Hills  to  Terracina 
the  old  road  is  still  for  the  most  part 
in  use  and  runs  straight  as  an  arrow’s 
flight  across  the  country.  This  is  the 
Pontine  district,  an  area  of  level  land 
stretching  south  and  east  between  the 
Monte  Lepini  and  the  sea,  some  forty 
miles  long  (counting  from  Velletri)  and 
from  six  to  eleven  wide.  The  southern 
two-thirds  of  this  tract  is  a  vast  swamp, 
the  famous  Pontine  Marshes,  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  which  from  the  dominance 
of  flood  and  pestilence  has  been  the 
persistent  problem  of  both  ancient  Rome 
and  modern  Italy.  Owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  keeping  the  road  in  repair  here, 
a  canal  was  commonly  used  in  ancient 
times,  for  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles 
(Figs.  5,  6),  between  Foro  Appio  and 
Terracina,  as  Horace  testifies.  The  road 
in  this  part  of  its  course  has  naturally 
been  subject  to  many  restorations,  the 
last  important  one  being  accomplished 
near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Pius  VI,  who  also  made  canal  travel 
possible  as  far  inland  as  Torre  Tre  Ponti. 

The  highway  which  preceded  the 
Appian  kept  safely  close  to  the  hills  as 
the  railroad  does  today.  But  Appius 
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Fig.  3. — The  Appian  Way  between  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  Fig.  4. — The  Appian  Way  near  the  Tor  di  Selce. 

and  the  Tor  di  Selce. 
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Claudius,  in  the  uncompromising  spirit 
which  in  general  governed  the  building 
of  Roman  roads  and  walls,  laid  out  his 
highway  by  the  shortest  line.  It  is  thus 
almost  like  a  bridge  connecting  the 
Alban  Hills  with  Terracina,  on  the 
Monte  St.  Angelo.  Much  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  hardly  above  sea-level,  and 
dunes  along  the  coast  serve  not  only 
to  shut  out  the  waters  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  but  also  to  shut  in  those  which 
rush  down  in  many  torrents  from  the 
hills  and  rise  from  springs  upon  the 
levels.  These  waters  stand  in  pools 
upon  the  lower  lands,  or  creep  in  chan¬ 
nels  choked  by  luxuriant  water  weeds. 
In  some  portions  of  the  district  are 
tracts  of  rough  woodland,  but  the 
greater  part  is  covered  with  grasses  and 
other  low  growth,  intensely  green  in 
spring,  and  variegated  with  flowers  that 
outrival  those  of  the  Campagna.  The 
marsh  melts  into  the  sea  to  the  west, 
the  steel-gray  rocks  and  wooded  or 
vine-covered  slopes  of  the  Monte  Le- 
pini  bound  the  view  to  the  east,  and  to 
the  south  Monte  Circeo  rises  solitary 
like  an  island,  where  marsh  and  sea 
come  together.  A  few  miles  before 
Terracina  is  reached  the  Appian  Way 
and  the  railroad  converge,  and  enter  the 
town  side  by  side  (Fig.  7).  The  Monte 
St.  Angelo,  terminating  in  the  curious 
column  of  rock  known  as  the  Pesco 
Montano,  brings  the  mountain  range  to 
the  very  margin  of  the  sea,  on  the  south¬ 
east,  and  separates  the  Pontine  Marshes 
from  the  plain  of  Fondi.  The  road  of 
Appius  Claudius  climbed  undaunted 
the  steep  northern  extremity  of  the  ridge 
(Fig.  8),  and  descended  on  the  other 
side.  But  in  the  early  imperial  period  a 
branch  road  was  constructed  around  the 
Pesco  Montano  between  it  and  the  sea 
(Fig.  9),  to  rejoin  the  older  road  in 
the  plain  three  miles  beyond  Terracina. 
To  make  room  for  the  passage  of  this 


road,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
vertically,  of  the  Pesco  Montano  were 
cut  away,  and  each  ten  feet  of  down¬ 
ward  progress  was  marked  in  large 
Roman  numerals  that  are  conspicuous 
on  the  face  of  the  cliff  today  (Fig.  10). 

The  town  of  Terracina,  the  ancient 
Volscian  Anxur,  lies  aslant  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  spreading  downward 
to  the  shore.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Anxur  crowned  the  top  of  Monte  St. 
Angelo  looking  over  the  town  from  a 
height  of  seven  hundred  feet.  Its  sub¬ 
structures  still  stand,  as  a  gigantic  colon¬ 
nade,  along  the  ridge.  This  temple,  like 
a  sentinel,  might  watch  the  Appian 
Way  in  each  direction.  The  view  from 
its  site,  embracing  the  long  line  of  prom¬ 
ontories  and  islands,  from  the  Monte 
Circeo  even  to  Ischia,  on  a  clear  day, 
the  sweeping  outlines  of  the  mountains, 
the  dark  expanse  of  the  marsh,  crossed 
by  canals,  like  threads  of  silver  or  of 
gold,  and  etched  in  the  foreground  with 
the  irregular  outlines  of  the  town,  rivals 
many  of  greater  fame. 

From  Terracina  the  Appian  Way 
runs  some  fourteen  miles  to  the  south¬ 
eastern  end  of  the  bay  of  Fondi,  where 
another  spur  of  the  mountains,  ending 
in  the  promontory  of  Gaeta,  lies  across 
its  path.  This  section  of  the  road  com¬ 
bines  the  features  of  several  others  with 
some  peculiar  to  itself.  The  plain  of 
Fondi  is  in  a  general  way  like  the  Pon¬ 
tine  district,  level  and  very  low — the 
town  of  Fondi  is  only  twenty-five  feet 
above  sea-level — between  a  curving 
range  of  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  is 
almost  a  half  moon  in  shape.  In  its 
western  horn  is  the  Lago  di  Fondi, 
while  the  town  of  Fondi  stands  near 
where  it  is  widest.  The  road  immedi¬ 
ately  after  leaving  Terracina  is  wedged 
closely  between  the  Pesco  Montano  and 
the  water,  then  follows  the  bases  of  the 
hills,  leaving  the  Lago  di  Fondi  to  the 
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The  Appian  Way  between  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  and  the  Tor  di  Selce. 


Fig.  6. — Near  the  Mouth  of  the  Canal  at 
Terracina. 


Fig.  8. — The  Appian  Way  of  the  Republic 
crossing  Monte  St.  Angelo  above  Terra¬ 
cina. 


Fig.  10. — The  face  of  the  Pesco  Montano, 
with  Roman  numerals. 


Fig.  S. — The  Canal  at  Terracina. 


Fig.  7. — The  Appian  Way  where  it  enters  Ter¬ 
racina  from  the  northwest  looking  away 
from  the  town. 


Fig.  9. — The  Appian  Way  of  the  Empire 
passing  around  the  Pesco  Montano  at 
Terracina. 


Fig.  11. — The  so-called  tomb  of  (lalba 
bet  ween  Terraciiia  and  Fondi. 


I'lG.  12. — Tomb  witli  cypress  tree  near 
Fondi. 


Fig.  13. — Gate  of  Fondi. 


Fig.  1-t. — The  new  road  and  the  old  between 
I'ondi  and  Itri,  looking  toward  F'ondi. 


Fig.  15. — Ancient  milestone  on  the  Appian 
Way  between  Itri  and  Formia. 


Fig.  16. — Ancient  milestone  reset,  near  the 
railroad  between  Itri  and  Formia. 
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right.  Where  the  space  between  hills 
and  lake  is  narrowest  was  formerly  the 
boundary  between  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
here  rises  a  great  square  tower,  crowned 
with  heavy  battlements,  and  attached 
to  an  arch  which  spans  the  highway. 
Towers  of  this  general  type  are  a  unique 
characteristic  of  this  section  of  the  road. 
Nearer  to  Terracina  the  Torre  Gregori- 
ana  rises  from  foundations  in  the  water, 
just  beside  the  road,  at  a  spot  where  it 
commands  its  course  in  both  directions, 
and  the  Torre  del  Pesce  stands  in  the 
fields  not  far  from  where  the  two 
branches  of  the  Appian  Way  unite. 

Of  one  tomb,  commonly  assigned  to 
the  emperor  Galba  (Fig.  ii),  more 
than  a  dozen  courses  of  well-cut  stone 
are  still  in  place  on  one  side,  but  most 
bear  little  resemblance  to  any  name- 
able  work  of  architecture.  One  near 
Fondi  (Fig.  12),  from  the  top  of  which 
a  cypress  tree  grows  tall  and  straight, 
may  be  likened  to  a  gigantic  flower  pot. 

The  town  of  Fondi,  originally  a  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  makes  use 
of  it  as  its  main  thoroughfare,  under  the 
name  of  Via  Appio  Claudio.  High 
buildings  confine  it  here,  timeworn  and 
picturesque,  and  streets  narrower  and 
darker  even  than  itself,  pour  into  it 
streams  of  busy  human  life.  The  medi¬ 
aeval  walls  and  gates  are  based  on  those 
of  the  Roman  period,  and  preserve  parts 
of  these  earlier  structures  (Fig.  13). 

For  about  three  miles  beyond  Fondi 
the  road-bed  continues  nearly  level. 
Then  begins  the  ascent  of  the  hills  to 
the  other  side  of  which,  close  to  the  sea, 
lie  Gaeta  and  Formia.  These  hills  are 
steep  and  often  cone-like  in  contour, 
treeless  in  most  parts,  but  not  bare  of 
lesser  vegetation.  The  narrow  valley  of 
St.  Andrea  penetrates  them,  and  just 
where  it  begins  a  new  road,  now  used 
as  the  highway,  turns  off  from  the  old. 


Both  follow  the  valley,  the  new  on  the 
left,  the  old  on  the  right  side,  accom¬ 
panied  by  twentieth-century  telegraph 
poles.  From  far  up  the  valley  the  lines 
of  both  roads  can  be  traced  down  and 
back  to  where  they  unite,  and  finally 
disappear  in  the  white  blur  of  the  walls 
of  Fondi.  The  highest  part  of  the  pass 
is  only  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  sea-level,  but  the  ascent 
seems  out  of  all  proportion  long,  and 
the  character  of  the  country,  if  not  its 
elevation,  is  more  appropriately  desig¬ 
nated  as  mountainous  than  hilly.  The 
two  roads  run  in  sight  of  one  another 
(Fig.  14)  and  ancient  substructures, 
bridges,  and  ruins  of  buildings  that 
stand  beside  it  indicate  the  course  of 
the  old  road  to  those  that  look  across 
the  valley  from  the  other.  Modern 
habitations  seem  altogether  lacking  in 
this  part  of  the  way,  and  one  is  likely 
to  meet  hardly  a  human  being,  till  Itri 
at  the  head  of  the  pass  is  reached.  In 
these  mountains  the  robbers  of  olden 
times  had  their  lurking  places,  and  this 
town  was  the  birthplace  of  our  child¬ 
hood’s  friend  of  the  clattering  boots. 
Fra  Diavolo.  Beyond  Itri  the  two  roads 
again  unite  and  the  route  is  marked  by 
several  ancient  milestones.  One  (Fig. 
15)  is  imbedded  in  a  modern  wall, 
another  (Fig.  16)  set  on  a  pedestal  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  bit  of  ancient  pavement,  near 
the  railroad.  As  Formia  is  approached  a 
wonderful  prospect  of  sea  and  winding 
shore-line  opens,  far  below,  while  in 
the  foreground,  rising  from  a  field  upon 
the  right,  the  tomb  that  bears  the  name 
of  Cicero,  who  met  his  death  at  Formia, 
stands  like  a  giant  milestone  to  set  the 
limit  to  this  section  of  the  Way,  and 
direct  the  traveler  to  a  halting  place  in 
the  little  town  that  follows  the  white 
crescent  of  the  beach  around  the  bay. 
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“This  was  the  Vale  of  Tempe . We  plunged  deeper  into  its  density,  into  green  silence  tinged  with  silver  age.”  See  page  207. 


READING  INTO  TEMPE 


Edwina  Stanton  Babcock 

(Author  of  “Greek  Wayfarers”) 


The  light  on  the  Thessalian  plain 
was  crystal  bright.  It  broke  into 
cool  waves  at  the  feet  of  Mount 
Olympus,  but  along  the  bare  stretches 
of  the  road  it  made  the  eyes  dry, thirsty, 
until  every  passing  spot  of  color  seemed 
liquid. 

We  sat  back  in  the  little  carriage  and 
kept  our  counsel.  Because  of  the  dust, 
the  infrequency  of  travelers,  and  the 
eternal  withdrawal  of  snow-crowned 
Olympus,  it  was  easy  to  take  things 
calmly.  It  was  not  until  we  passed  a 
single  pepper  tree  showering  out  in 
spring  softness,  that  I  noticed  effort  in 
Marianthe. 

“Even  that  tree  makes  me  wonder 
if  I  can  hold  out”;  she  spoke  with  evi¬ 
dent  repression.  “I  know  that  to  be 
true  to  our  compact  I  ought  not  to  have 
seen  that  pepper  tree  at  all!  I  ought 
not  to  have  cared  for  its  delicate  fronds 
and  hanging  scarlet,  nor  the  way  it 
seemed  to  float  away  from  us;  but  I 
thought  right  away  of  Daphne.” 

I  smiled.  She  went  on.  “I  am  afraid 
that  you  and  I  were  born  with  an  uncon¬ 
querable  habit  of  reading  into  things. 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage.  (Now,  what 
was  that  bird  that  just  flew  by?)” 

“(A  crow  probably.)”  My  answer 
was  stiff,  dry,  unenthusiastic.  So  far  I 
had  myself  better  in  hand  than  had 
my  companion,  who  now  looked  upon 
me  with  suspicion. 

“Is  evasion  quite  the  thing?”  she 
inquired.  “You  say  'crow’  and  look 
casual,  but  your  heart  is  singing,  'That 
was  a  Greek  Bird — a  Bird  on  the  Thes¬ 
salian  Plain.'  That  makes  the  differ¬ 


ence.  It  makes  everything  different.” 
Marianthe  looked  earnestly  at  me  add¬ 
ing,  “The  very  dust  of  this  road — it’s 
Greek  dust,  the  flocks  of  Admetus 
might  have  trampled  it.” 

I  shook  my  head  reprovingly.  “The 
grass — other  people  would  say  it  was 
thin  and  blotched  with  stones  and 
thorny  thyme;  we  say  it’s  Greek  grass, 
monographed  with  flower  outlines,  skia- 
graphed  in  stains  of  purple  and  rose.” 

She  made  no  answer.  I  closed  my 
sunshade. 

“Now  then,”  decidedly.  “We  must 
stop  right  here,  or  rather  we  must  begin 
right  here  and  do  no  more  reading  into 
things.  We  have  a  new  truth  to  our 
age,  we  must  no  longer  ignore  that 
truth.  Classicism,  we  are  told,  is  dead. 
You  and  I  have  agreed  that  since  the 
Euturists  have  decided  to  do  without 
the  Past,  to  ‘cut  out  Antiquity’  as  the 
young  person  on  the  Acropolis  put  it, 
it  is  mere  weakness  for  us  as  individuals 
to  dwell  upon  any  phase  of  that  Past. 
You  know  how  we  felt  after  we  had 
talked  with  that  young  person  on  the 
Acropolis?  We  saw  that  our  entire  pil¬ 
grimage  through  Greece  had  been  a  mis¬ 
take.  Now  we  are  convinced  that  if  we 
wish  to  triumph,  to  assist  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  age,  we  must  put  a  check 
upon  our  imaginations.  We  mustn’t 
read  into  things!  Above  all,  we  must 
be  particular  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe;  we 
must  connote  nothing  but  what  is  really 
there.” 

Marianthe  looked  discouraged,  the 
allusion  to  the  young  person  on  the 
Acropolis  clearly  depressed  her. 
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“Where,  besides  the  sudden  gleam  of  the  broadening  Peneius  we  caught  the  low  roofs  of  deserted  houses.”  See  page  207. 
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“How  he  sat  there,  on  the  steps  of 
the  Parthenon,  waving  his  stick,  saying 
things.” 

“With  what  power,”  I  answered 
grimly — “with  what  peculiar  power  he 
looked  off  to  the  bay  of  Phalerum  and 
the  Eleusinian  way  and  called  it  ‘Some 
View.’  ....  But,”  I  added  with  a 
sort  of  desperation,  “he  had  an  idea.” 

My  companion  was  silent.  I  went  on 
determinedly.  “Yes.  I  can’t  help  think¬ 
ing  that  he  had  an  idea.  He  said  that 
we  of  the  New  World  would  never  pro¬ 
duce  anything  new  in  art  while  we  lived 
in  the  dreams  of  worn-out  civilizations; 
that  sounded  reasonable.” 

Marianthe,  eyes  upon  far-ahead, 
snow-crowned  Olympus,  demurred. 
“And  so  he  and  his  saturnine  compan¬ 
ions  measured  everything  on  the  Acrop¬ 
olis  and  at  Delphi,”  she  complained. 
“They  ignored  the  history,  the  mythol¬ 
ogy,  the  glorious  natural  beauty  of 
Greece — but  their  measurements,  so 
they  conceived,  would  be  valuable  in 
proving  the  superiority  of  American 
garages  over  Greek  temples!” 

We  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  to  gaze 
upon  a  threshing  floor,  its  white  mosaic, 
set  in  the  green,  looking  like  a  temple 
foundation.  We  connoted  a  well,  the 
usual  Levantine  wheel  rimmed  with 
earthen  pots,  a  “noria”  turned  by  a 
patient  horse;  then  I  settled  back. 

But  Marianthe  had  seen  something 
ahead  that  interested  her;  she  leaned 
forward  appealing  to  our  driver. 

“These  strange-looking  white  tents, 
Demetri,  what  are  they?  A  Wallachian 
village?  Do  you  think  you  can  keep 
those  sheep  dogs  from  eating  us?” 

The  Wallachian  encampment,  like 
many  of  the  nomadic  villages  to  be  seen 
on  the  plains  and  mountain  sides  of 
Thessaly,  consisted  of  dingy  tents 
placed  nearly  at  the  foot  of  Ossa,  before 
one  entered  the  “Cuttings”  or  green 


Vale  of  Tempe,  through  which  the 
milky  Peneius  carries  its  historic  cur¬ 
rent  from  Thessaly  into  the  Gulf  of 
Salonica.  These  tents  and  their  adjoin¬ 
ing  wattled  sheepfolds  were  pitched  in 
spring  fields  freckled  with  rosy  daisies, 
where  little  white  kids  leapt,  or  small 
donkeys  stood  immovable  amid  the 
tinkling  erratic  flocks  of  bell-happed 
goats. 

A  handsome  boy,  clad  in  hooded 
sheepskin,  lay  amid  the  sun-steeped 
thyme  playing  dreamily  a  wooden  pipe. 
A  scarlet-skirted  woman  stirred  white 
curds  in  a  huge  kettle  hanging  from  an 
ancient  olive  tree;  another  woman,  her 
brilliant  purple  garment  wrapped 
around  her  tall  free-stepping  form,  was 
washing  clothes  in  a  square  wooden 
trough.  In  an  embroidered  bag  hanging 
from  another  branch  of  the  olive,  slept  a 
Vlach  baby.  From  the  mountain  slopes 
the  breeze  brought  the  perfume  of 
grape-vine  and  wild  figs. 

We  were  silent.  We  distrusted  each 
other.  At  last,  with  caution,  I  spoke. 

“Don’t  let  this  remind  you  of  any¬ 
thing.  Our  duty  is,  first,  to  look  upon 
the  Wallachians  as  a  kind  of  Cubist 
Spots.  Then,  as  a  possible  Social  Ex¬ 
periment.  To  be  really  constructive,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  how  clean  they  are, 
then,  how  can  we  educate  them,  give 
them  correct  washtubs  and  make  them 
discontented?” 

“We  must  abolish  these  Wallachian 
babies  hanging  in  embroidered  bags,” 
began  Marianthe  firmly. 

“We  must  abolish  the  bags  first,”  I 
agreed,  “and  then  tackle  the  babies.” 

My  companion  remarked  that  the 
young  person  on  the  Acropolis  had  got¬ 
ten  the  Vlachs  down  pat.  “They  were,” 
so  he  had  told  her,  “partly  Roman, 
partly  Thracian,  and  partly  Dacian. 
They  never  settled  anywhere  perma¬ 
nently,  but  wandered  all  over  Greece 
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wherever  the  pasturage  was  good  for 
their  hocks.”  The  young  person  on  the 
Acropolis,  so  Marianthe  explained,  had 
Itecn  getting  material  for  a  book  about 
the  Vlachs. 

“It  he  makes  his  whole  book  out  of  the 
Roumanian  embroideries  on  that  wo¬ 
man’s  skirt,”  I  admitted,  ‘‘if  he  can  paint 
the  look  of  those  camphres  at  night,  the 
huddled  sheep,  the  leaping  dogs,  and  get 
in  the  Thessalian  shepherd  songs  .  .  . 

Before  Marianthe  could  respond  we 
passed  a  black-hooded  Greek,  riding 
sidewise  on  a  donkey,  beating  his  bare 
heels  lightly  and  rhythmically  into  the 
little  beast’s  sides.  The  advent  of  this 
donkey  on  the  highway  started  a  gen¬ 
eral  excitement  among  the  beasts  of  the 
Wallachian  encampment.  Two  black¬ 
faced  COW'S  grew'  rebellious,  the  goats 
see-saw^ed  on  the  air,  the  kids  cavorted, 
the  donkeys  stiffened.  A  w^hite  horse 
broke  loose;  this  white  horse  w'ore  a 
collar  of  bells  and  had  a  faded  w'reath 
around  his  neck,  doubtless  to  keep  off 
bad  luck;  the  white  horse  took  on  a 
sort  of  spring  ecstasy,  and  dragging  his 
tether  after  him  pranced  along  the  field 
by  OUT  carriage  to  the  minglirig  of 
hoarse  peasant  and  gypsy  cries. 

''Ootz!  Deeeee!  Ella!  Ella!  Pros! 
Pros!"  the  morning  was  carnival  with 
barking  dogs,  w'ith  hurtling  eloquence 
of  the  Thessalian  jjlain.  The  heavy 
sticks  of  the  Wallachian  shepherds  de¬ 
scended  upon  recreant  flanks,  and  w'e 
left  them;  tents,  men,  and  animals,  an 
Asiatic  picture  in  the  dust. 

It  was  soothing  to  gaze  ahead  of  our 
carriage;  to  feel  the  sunny  air  slowly 
grow'ing  chill.  It  w'as  reassuring  to  look 
up  at  Olympus  w'here  the  w^hite  clouds 
I)aused,  and  to  think  of  the  gods — 
strange,  calm,  golden-naked  beings, 
alighting  from  those  w’hite  dirigibles,  to 
stride  along  sky-y  heights.  I  made  no 
more  protest,  but  I  analyzed. 


‘‘We  may  have  been  ‘easy  prey,’  as 
you  call  it,  but  we  weren’t  what  that 
young  person  thought  us — artificial.  In 
my  owm  case,  it  isn’t  as  if  I  delilierately 
got  up  my  enthusiasms.  It  isn’t  as  if  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘Now  I  will  be  sentimen¬ 
tal’  and  turned  on  the  power.  To  me, 
being  an  American  must  forever  mean, 
lieing  played  upon  by  the  dreams  of 
ancient  civilizations,  until  I  become 
seasoned,  mellow^ed,  until  like  a  per¬ 
fected  instrument  my  mind  gives  forth 
its  owm  music,  keyed  more  exultant, 
more  daring.”  I  paused,  the  carriage 
passed  a  bank  of  dewy  w'hite  rock- 
cistus  before  I  w'ent  on. 

‘‘If  you’ve  thought  about  Greek 
things  ever  since  your  bread  and  mo¬ 
lasses  days;  if  Greece  has  been  actually 
another  universe  to  you,  another  ball- 
of-dreams  you  live  in;  if  you  played 
Jason  in  wash  tubs  with  croquet  mal¬ 
lets  with  your  brothers,  and  Cadmus 
out  in  the  wmving  corn  wath  your  friends. 
Narcissus  in  the  rain  barrel,  and 
Daphne  in  the  spring  woods;  if  your 
four  bed-posts  were  Apollo,  Hermes, 
Demeter,  and  Artemis  instead  of 
Mathew',  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  .  .  .” 

Marianthe’s  lips  w'ere  w'himsical. 

‘‘Oh,  don’t  I  know?"  she  asked  it 
feelingly.  ‘‘Didn’t  we  have  a  lamp¬ 
shade  in  the  library  w'ith  Greek  soldiers 
on  it?  Four  of  them,  profile,  wath  round 
shields  ....  they  w'ere  my  Iliad! 
And  w'hen  I  visited  my  grandmother’s, 
wasn’t  there  a  big  ])icture  of  a  Doric 
temple  over  my  bed?  So  that  every 
night  W'hen  I  fell  asleep  I  dreamed  my 
way  into  that  temple,  for  strange  sacred 
rites  no  one  had  ever  described  to  me 
.  .  .  .  but,”  eyes  softening  wath  memo¬ 
ries,  ‘‘they  wmre  rites  that  I  understood 
then  l)etter  than  I  do  nowa” 

Then  we  grew  defiant  again  and  said 
that  this  sort  of  thing  was  certainly  not 
the  abhorred  thing  called  ‘‘culture,” 
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for,  if  we  had  been  washerwomen  we 
should  have  dreamed  about  the  iEgean 
every  Monday  over  the  blueing  tub. 
And,  if  we  had  been  butchers,  red  blood 
would  have  set  us  to  thinking  about  the 
Threasian  poppies  and  Peloponnesian 
roses  and  Olympian  pomegranates.  And 
we  told  each  other  how  one  column, 
against  a  blue  sky,  could  have  been 
Greece  to  us. 

The  road  gradually  left  the  plain  and 
began  a  rocky  winding  through  thick 
bushes,  where  besides  the  sudden  gleam 
of  the  broadening  Peneius  we  caught 
the  low  roofs  of  deserted  houses,  villages 
silent  and  empty  of  Greeks  who  had 
gone  to  America  to  be  waiters  and  shoe¬ 
blacks,  to  make  candy  and  sell  fruits, 
so  our  driver,  Demetri,  told  us.  He, 
sitting  aloft  on  his  box  in  pleasant  sunny 
detachment,  was  friendly  guide  equally 
with  efficient  driver.  But  our  supply  of 
modern  Greek  was  small,  and  indeed 
there  was  little  we  wished  to  ask.  As 
the  low  bushes  thickened  and  the  foliage 
grew  denser  and  deeper,  we  drew  slowly 
into  “The  Cuttings,”  a  great  cleft  be¬ 
tween  Ossa  and  Olympus,  and  felt  in 
spite  of  our  brave  resolutions,  incurable 
feeling  of  associative  awe. 

This  was  the  Vale  of  Tempe!  Young 
plane-trees  lifted  glad  shade  over  our 
heads,  green  fig  trees  hung  soft  and 
luscious  their  long-globed  fruit.  Rocky 
gray  walls,  smitten  here  and  there  with 
bruise  of  time,  echoed  with  the  noise  of 
our  wheels  toppling  over  the  freshet- 
torn  road.  As  the  carriage  careened, 
boughs  blinded  the  horses  and  swept 
into  our  faces,  but  with  scrambling 
wheel  and  hoof  we  plunged  deeper  into 
density,  into  green  silence  tinged  with 
silver  age.  See  p.  202. 

Marianthe  stole  an  inquiring  look  at 
me. 

“Yes.  I  am  thinking  of  Spenser,”  I 
replied  hardily.  “Of  Maia  ‘In  Tempe 


lying  on  the  flowery  grass,  twixt  sleep 
and  wake  after  she  weary  was  with 
bathing  in  the  Acidalian  brook.’  How 
easy  to  picture  that  myth.  That  great 
white  cloud  pausing  above  us,  might 
well  be  Zeus  plotting  punishment,  bless¬ 
ing,  or  looking  with  unfathomable  crea¬ 
tive  purposes  upon  dreaming  shepherd 
or  wild  lovely  nymph.” 

With  a  curious  abstracted  haste,  a 
kind  of  righteous  bustle,  Marianthe 
consulted  her  guidebook;  she  gave  a 
technical  flip  to  the  pages. 

“We  have  airships  now  instead  of 
Zeuses,”  she  reminded  me  firmly.  “Let 
me  see,  we  are  about  twenty  miles  from 
Larissa — (we  haven’t  come  in  a  straight 
line).  The  two  deserted  villages  we 
passed  were  once  famous  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dyestuffs  and  cotton.  It 
would  be  a  pity  that  all  those  Greeks 
should  go  to  America,  except  that  we 
know  now  that  those  who  came  back 
for  the  war  in  1912,  introduced  into 
their  own  land  a  thousand  helpful  ideas. 
‘Spiro,’  the  Athenian  courier,  told  me 
that  their  systems  of  schools  and  money 
have  derived  the  greatest  possible  bene¬ 
fit  from  methods  learned  in  the  United 
States.” 

I  listened  with  fascination  to  Mari¬ 
anthe  weaving  her  never-discouraged 
romance  of  resurrected  modern  Greece. 

“You  see,”  with  enthusiasm,  “there 
is  the  new  railroad  that  runs  straight 
through  Tempe,  you  caught  the  shine 
of  its  tracks  through  the  plane-trees  as 
it  rounds  Olympus?  Demetri  says  that 
it  connects  Larissa  with  Salonica,  and 
now  that  the  Turkish  borders  are 
pushed  farther  back,  this  means  great 
things  for  Greece.  By  and  by,  this 
Vale  of  Tempe  will  be  a  sort  of  garden 
station  where  tourists  will  alight,  I  can 
just  imagine  them  peering  about.” 

This  idea  jarred  me  more  than  the 
lurching  of  our  little  carriage. 
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“Oh,  don’t,”  I  pleaded,  “the  gods 
will  go  then,  and  it  is  they  who  make 
the  real  beauty  here.  Don’t  you  feel 
them?”  I  peered  into  the  green  silence 
ahead  of  us,  dreaming  aloud. 

“Somewhere  in  those  tall  water-reeds 
lies  the  river-god,  asleep.  His  strange 
cold  face  is  hidden  in  violets,  his  head 
is  concealed  by  a  bank  of  moss,  fretted 
with  delicate  orchids.  In  his  hand  is  a 
bit  of  wild  honeycomb,  and  a  tangle  of 
grass  and  foam,  and  through  his  brain 
course  wild  water-dreams  of  rivers,  not 
young  rivers,  but  those  old  dry  rivers 
dying  in  their  stony  beds,  that  will  ever 
be  the  rivers  of  his  God-head — the 
rivers  of  Greece.” 

Our  little  carriage  suddenly  reared. 
It  hung  half  suspended  over  the  gorge 
where  the  Peneius  ran  swiftly  around 
the  tree-boles  and  sandy  shallows  piled 
on  ancient  root  and  tangle.  High  above 
us  two  bronze-feathered  eagles  soared 
in  blue  distance. 

“After  all,  the  Vale  of  Tempe  isn’t  so 
very  long.  If  we  climbed  up  this  cliff 
on  our  right,  we  could  look  right  down 
on  the  Salonican  Gulf.  I  like  to  think 
of  modern  Salonica,  Turkish,  commer¬ 
cial,  military,  as  the  next  thing  after 
this  classic  vale  of  ours.  I  understand 
it  better  than  ever  today.  I  am  afraid 
that  here  I  sympathize  with  the  youth 
on  the  Acropolis,  I  am  too  American  to 
know  what  to  do  with  myself  in  a  Vale. 
Listen,  what  is  that  noise?” 

We  sat  still  in  the  arrested  carriage, 
our  eyes  questioning  Demetri  who  was 
pointing  with  his  whip.  Above  the  rush 
of  the  swoolen  Peneius,  we  could  hear 
another  rush  and  our  driver’s  Greek 
word . 

‘^Sithirothromos.'  ’ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  water,  flash¬ 
ing  dragon-like  along  the  base  of  Olym¬ 
pus,  sinuous  and  black,  its  scaly  win¬ 
dows  glistening,  there  tore  the  modern 


dragon  that  runs  from  Larissa  to  the 
gulf,  rushing  with  modern  unconcern 
right  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

Marianthe,  as  the  noise  re-echoed  and 
was  washed  away  on  the  stream,  looked 
at  me  and  smiled.  “The  real  river-god,” 
she  said  thoughtfully,  and  the  daring 
dream  of  those  who  unafraid,  take  the 
gifts  of  their  century,  stood  in  her 
eyes. 

“The  real  river-god,  one  who  isn’t 
asleep  with  a  fluff  of  foam  in  his  hand, 
but  who  is  up  and  doing,  carrying  round 
white  bags  of  maize,  big  spicy  oranges, 
peasants  from  Thessaly  with  their  little 
cone  hats,  Albanians  from  Attica  in 
their  braided  coats,  English  and  French 
and  Greek  soldiers;  the  real  river-god, 
determined  to  learn  the  mystic  secrets 
of  distance,  determined  to  nourish 
dwindling  streams  of  life,  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  your  lazy  basking  classic 
fellow.” 

Demetri,  white  fustanella  skirt  jaunt¬ 
ily  swaying,  his  scarlet  cap  over  one  ear, 
and  the  pompoms  on  his  turned-up 
morocco  slippers  giving  him  a  trifling 
grown-up-fairy  aspect,  now  descended 
from  his  box.  He  came  towards  us  ask¬ 
ing  us  if  it  were  not  better  that  we  get 
out  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,  as  the 
road  grew  narrower  and  more  villain¬ 
ous,  the  “devil”  horses  would  not  pull 
together,  and,  naively  smiling  his  bril¬ 
liant  smile,  “animal-beating,  ladies  did 
not  love.”  Therefore,  he,  Demetri, 
would  lead  the  beasts  on,  and  wait  for 
us  with  the  lunch-basket  where  there 
was  a  spring,  a  shrine,  and  a  bridge. 

We  assented  indulgently.  We  knew 
from  much  experience  of  travel  in 
Greece,  that  where  were  the  “shrine  and 
the  spring  and  the  bridge,”  there  would 
be  also  a  little  thatched  roofed  “xeno- 
dochion”  or  khan,  and  that  there  an¬ 
other  grown-up  fairy  in  jaunty  white 
petticoat,  scarlet  waistcoat  embroidered 
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with  silver,  and  brown  leather  belt  with 
weapons  in  it,  would  pour  out  for  Deme- 
tri  a  little  square  glass  of  brown  resin 
wine,  or  a  tinier  one  of  white  “mastika” 
which  Demetri  would  drain  with  a  sud¬ 
den  swift  gesture.  That  then,  the  two 
would  sit  down  to  long-handled  brass 
cups  of  thick  coffee  and  two  sugary 
blocks  of  “Turkish  delight,”  or  lukoumi 
and  talk  the  everlasting  Greek  politics, 
while  their  occupation  beads,  some¬ 
times  splendid  agates  or  mother-of- 
pearl,  sometimes  only  olive  wood, 
slipped  smoothly  through  their  sensi¬ 
tive  brown  fingers. 

As  we  stole  on  foot  through  this 
narrow  part  of  the  “Cuttings,”  and 
fared  deeper  into  the  silence,  we  said 
little.  I  heard,  amid  soft  tangles  of  ivy 
and  wild  grape,  the  sound  of  falling 
water.  Somewhere  in  this  glade,  I  knew, 
there  had  once  existed  an  altar  to 
Apollo.  Solemn  pilgrimages  from  Del¬ 
phi  had  been  made  to  it.  The  proces¬ 
sion  was  not  hard  to  visualize.  The 
priest,  coming  first,  chanting  one  of  the 
strange  verses  made  from  the  dark  say¬ 
ing  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  boys  carrying 
the  sacred  tripod,  the  slow-moving  steps 
of  the  sacrificial  bull,  and  garlands  of 
the  violets,  the  rock-cistus,  the  brilliant 
anemones  and  blue  forget-me-nots  that 
starred  the  grass  around  us. 

For  I  knew  that  thousands  of  years 
ago  Greece  rippled  with  wild  flowers 
and  fruits  as  she  does  now.  I  knew  that 
the  thickets  were  laced  with  bloom,  the 
meadows  soft  with  slow-moving  sheep, 
and  the  sky  a  wild  Pagan  blue,  just  as 
today.  Greece  could  never  seem  far 
away  nor  dead  with  her  aristocracy  of 
sculpture,  her  burning  white  temples. 
All  over  her  lands  today  are  the  mu¬ 
seums  where  white  discus,  golden  cup, 
and  kingly  chain  and  ring  attest  to  the 
royal  pride  of  her;  where  all  her  holy 
funeral  urns  and  stelae,  all  her  dear 


dead  vases  tell  with  mute  passion  the 
story  of  a  dream  that  cannot  die. 

“Look!” 

It  needed  just  such  absorption,  just 
such  loss  of  touch  with  the  world;  to 
have  been  drugged  as  we  had  been  with 
silence  and  solitude,  then  suddenly  to 
come  upon  a  human  figure  in  the  green 
glade;  just  one  traveler  asleep  under  a 
tree,  his  good  little  donkey,  hung  with 
scarlet  and  purple  bags,  tethered  near  by. 

The  stalwart,  white-bearded  figure 
thrown  upon  the  ground  had  the  easy 
supple  grace  of  a  boy.  Like  a  child, 
abandoned  to  dreamless  slumber  under 
the  greenwood  tree,  this  man  might 
have  been  drowsing  for  ages  in  soft 
Tempe  forgetfulness;  but  his  beast, 
startled,  moved  skittishly  to  the  end 
of  his  tether  and  struck  up  the  dry 
octave  of  his  bray.  Swiftly  the  bearded 
figure  sat  up,  the  right  hand,  in  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  old  bandit  days,  flew  to 
the  leathern  weapon-belt,  the  dark  eyes, 
flashing  open  upon  us  two  women,  made 
us  know  very  suddenly  that  we  were 
brusque,  alien  figures  straying  through 
Tempe. 

Marianthe,  whose  bow  to  a  bandit  is 
the  same  as  to  her  choicest  scholar,  made 
pleasant  salutation.  The  wayfarer  (p. 
208),  under  the  great  plane-tree,  re¬ 
sponded  with  grave  politeness.  He  did 
not  remove  his  black  silk-tasseled  cap 
with  his  “kali  mera.”  He  reached 
quietly  for  his  staff,  and  the  white 
sheepskin  fell  away  from  his  shoulders, 
showing  the  full-sleeved  snowy  shirt, 
the  buff  waistcoat,  wide  Turkish 
trousers  of  dark  blue,  and  broad  scarlet 
sash.  With  the  purple  and  red  “roucha” 
or  saddle  rug  at  his  feet,  the  traveler 
made  a  vivid  embodiment  of  piratical 
motives,  but  his  eyes,  large  and  liquid 
as  a  child’s,  only  followed  us  gravely  as 
we  left  him  sitting  there  under  his  trees. 

“Did  you  see  his  flask,  and  some 
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beads,  and  a  queer  green  handkerchief 
full  of  figs  hanging  from  the  branches?” 
I  whispered.  “Isn’t  that  like  a  Greek 
to  hang  everything  up  on  the  trees — 
even  the  babies?  Do  you  suppose  it  is 
some  unconscious  survival  of  the  cults 
of  Dodona?”  Do  you  remember  the 
mothers  in  Laconia  who  carried  their 
babies  in  little  cradles  (p.  210)  on  their 
backs? 

Marianthe  smiled.  She  was  always 
wary  of  my  “supposing.” 

“That  man  was  probably  not  a  real 
Greek.  You  see,  there  are  so  few  real 
Greeks  left — none  that  anyone  can  prove. 
He  was  probably  half  T urk  or  Albanian ; 
perhaps  one  of  those  ‘  ‘Opoulous”  Greeks 
come  up  to  Athens  from  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  on  his  way  to  Salonica.” 

I  demurred.  An  atmosphere  of  bal¬ 
lad  surrounding  the  wayfarer  had 
made  me  in  a  flash  think  of  him  other¬ 
wise,  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  routed 
out  of  my  imaginings.  Moreover,  it 
didn’t  please  me  to  confuse  that  old 
city  of  Salonica  as  I  conceived  it,  smell¬ 
ing  of  stale  incense,  insincere  with  red 
fez  and  pompomed  shoe,  hashish  in  the 
donkey  bags,  lottery  tickets  stuck  on 
sticks,  with  my  wistful  dream  in  Tempe ! 
Also  I  had  learned  that  today  in  Athens 
there  are  thousands  of  Greeks  who 
claim  autochthonous  descent! 

I  said  all  this. 

“Why  now,”  observed  Marianthe, 
“there  you  are,  reading  into  things 
again!  After  all,  I  suppose  it  is  possible 
to  see  a  man  asleep  under  a  tree  any¬ 
where,  even  at  home.  There  was  a 
chestnut  tree,  I  remember,  near  my 
uncle’s  farm  in  Connecticut  .  .  .  .” 

At  the  end,  however,  she  returned  to 
the  main  argument. 

“It’s  all  right,”  she  said  calmly.  “We 
like  to  dream.  But  the  youth  on  the 
Acropolis  was  Life.  We  mustn’t  forget 
that.  Greece  comes  once  in  a  lifetime. 


and  it  is  best  to  have  our  nymphs  and 
dryads  where  we  can  take  them  out  and 
sort  them  over,  but  life  is  all  the  while, 
and  we  need  terribly  to  make  poetry 
out  of  its  sordid  trivial  side.  I  could 
have  loved  that  youth  on  the  Acropolis 
when  he  likened  the  shoestring  peddlars 
in  New  York  to  ^Eschylus  and  Sopho¬ 
cles.  When  he  said  a  tinware  store  was 
a  whole  /Egean  civilization  to  him,  it 
made  up  for  his  saying,  'Some  view.’ 
Do  you  remember  how  he  remarked, 
that  ‘if  you  could  follow  a  saucepan 
from  the  mine  to  the  trash-heap,  you 
would  have  the  sort  of  Odyssey  that 
American  people  could  understand’?” 

We  both  laughed  and  then  we  sighed, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  mottled  plane- 
trees  growing  momentarily  more  twisted 
and  gnarled  under  their  low-spreading 
tent  of  green.  We  stopped  at  a  lonely 
little  shrine  by  a  log  bridge,  and  saw  the 
Byzantine  Virgin,  smiling  dimly  behind 
her  tiny  lamp;  we  noticed  the  small  oil 
bottle  placed  in  one  corner  for  that 
lamp’s  replenishing. 

It  was  interesting  to  speculate  as  to 
what  Greek  traveler,  riding  through  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  black  night  or  gray 
dawn,  would  look  for  the  little  light, 
and  finding  it  exhausted  (and  being 
gentle,  “philoxenos”  to  the  Virgin), 
would  refill  the  lamp,  light  it,  and 
kneeling  there,  saying  his  prayer  to 
this  Christian  mother  of  God,  register 
as  surely  as  did  his  forefathers,  praying 
to  Apollo,  the  endless,  deathless,  help¬ 
less  human  need  for  a  God. 

We  sauntered  on,  until  a  dark 
thatched  house  like  a  witch’s  house  in 
children’s  stories  appeared,  and  there, 
sitting  at  an  outdoor  table,  with  the 
inevitable  cups  of  coffee  was  Demetri, 
in  company  with  two  other  grown-up 
Greek  fairies,  all  scarlet-capped,  white 
fustanellaed,  pompomed  of  shoe,  click¬ 
ing  of  occupation  beads. 
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The  sociable  glasses  of  retsinato  wine 
had  not  interferred  with  onr  driver’s 
self-imposed  courier  duties.  Not  far  off, 
near  the  river  edge,  was  another  table, 
where  was  our  own  luncheon  feelingly 
arranged.  We  surveyed  it,  smiling  at 
lyric,  acrostic,  capital-lettered  things. 

Cold  chicken,  from  Larissa  in  Thes¬ 
saly,  where  Hippocrates  died.  Oranges 
from  gardens  of  Kalabaka,  where  the 
age-old  monasteries  hang  in  the  calcare¬ 
ous  rock  (p.  212).  Raisins  from  Mega- 
rian  fields,  where  the  yellow-kerchiefed 
women  sing  long  songs  of  three  half 
tones,  where  the  peasants,  working 
amid  the  vines,  wear  flat  straw  hats 
exactly  like  those  on  the  ancient  Tana- 
grines.  Honey  from  Hymettus.  Figs 
from  Corfu.  Mavrodaphne  irom.  Patras. 

We  beamed  upon  Demetri,  sat  down 
upon  the  bench  brought  by  the  other 
grown-up  fairies,  and  were  pastoral 
with  nuts  and  fruits  and  delicate  sweet 
wine.  Out  before  our  eyes,  upon  the 
broad  stream,  we  could  see  a  primitive 
ferry-boat,  like  a  great  washing  trough. 


In  it,  a  small  group  of  brilliant-ker¬ 
chiefed  women  and  black-hooded  men 
were  being  pulled  across  to  the  other 
shore  by  a  stalwart  youth,  with  one  of 
the  jaunty  Thessalian  fezzes  stuck  on 
his  curly  head.  Birds  were  at  their 
little  mysteries  among  the  leaves. 
Water  cut  the  sun  glance,  sky  poured 
itself  in  a  great  blessing  of  blue. 

The  sylvan  leisure  and  content  of  it 
all  softened  even  Marianthe’s  resolution. 
Unashamed  poetry  crept  to  her  eyes. 

Marianthe  poured  out  a  glass  of 
Mavrodaphne,  she  spilled  a  small  liba¬ 
tion  to  such  gods  as  might  be,  and 
turned  impressively  to  me. 

“I  drink,”  she  said  slowly,  “to 
Greece,  and  that  means  to  every  vase, 
stele,  and  statue.  That  means,  to  all 
the  temples  and  the  theaters,  their 
legends  and  their  lore,  to  all  the  moun¬ 
tains,  islands,  rivers,  and  seas!”  Mari¬ 
anthe  raised  her  glass  and  waved  it  to 
a  gay  little  fig  tree. 

“Here’s  to  ‘reading  into  Tempe,’  ” 
said  Marianthe. 
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News  from  Rome 

SINCE  I  sent  to  Art  and  Archaeology  the  last  instalment  of  “News  from 
Rome”  (Art  and  Archaeology,  vi,  1917,  pp.  55-57),  the  United  States 
have  entered  the  great  world  conflict.  We  thus  have  an  added  interest  in  the 
historical  and  artistic  treasures  of  the  Old  World,  for  which  our  country  is  now 
fighting  in  the  most  literal  sense.  The  American  Academy  in  Rome  will  perform 
its  share  in  this  present  struggle,  just  as  it  has  always  endeavored  to  make  its 
contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  Italy’s  heritage  in  times  of  peace. 

It  is  striking  testimony  to  the  solid  and  serious  qualities  of  the  Italians  that 
after  two  years  of  war  there  should  be  so  much  to  record  of  archaeological  news. 
The  continuance  of  extensive  building  operations  especially  in  the  capital  has 
resulted  in  the  usual  number  of  sporadic  finds,  and  it  has  been  in  fact  the  policy 
of  the  authorities  not  to  allow  scientific  activities  to  suffer  unduly  by  reason  of 
the  pre-occupations  of  the  moment. 

On  April  21,  1917,  the  birthday  of  Rome,  took  place  the  formal  inauguration 
of  the  “Pass'eggiata  Archeologica,”  a  park  occupying  the  valley  between  the 
Caelian  and  the  Aventine,  affording  exceptional  views  of  the  Palatine  and  other 
parts  of  the  city,  and  containing  as  its  most  remarkable  monument  the  Antonine 
Baths.  The  natural  beauty  of  this  quarter  of  Rome  never  appeared  to  better 
advantage  than  on  this  perfect  spring  morning.  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duca  di 
Genova,  who  is  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  while  the  King  is  with  the  army, 
honored  the  occasion  by  his  presence;  and  there  were  orations  by  Senator 
Rodolfo  Lanciani,  to  whom  the  credit  for  the  completion  of  this  vast  undertaking 
is  due,  and  Don  Prospero  Colonna,  mayor  of  Rome.  Both  from  the  scientific 
standpoint  and  from  that  of  public  utility  the  scheme  of  the  “Passeggiata 
Archeologica”  has  been  subjected  at  times  to  criticism:  but  those  who  were 
present  at  the  inauguration  were  inclined  to  feel  that  “finis  coronat  opus,”  and 
to  yield  to  the  charm  of  a  superb  glorification  of  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  of 
the  spirit  of  Latin  civilization. 

Those  who  spent  the  difficult  winter  of  1914-15  in  Rome  will  never  forget 
among  other  things  the  great  floods  of  the  Tiber.  We  now  have  in  the  Notizie 
degli  Scavi  the  official  report  of  the  way  in  which  the  old  river,  whose  first-reported 
flood  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  city,  has  in  these  latter  years  combined  a 
benevolent  purpose  with  the  work  of  destruction.  On  the  receding  of  the  waters 
it  was  found  that  they  had  laid  bare  various  ancient  remains  at  a  point  below 
the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  Two  inscribed  boundary  stones  of  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  came  to  light,  which,  like  those  previously  known,  record  the 
official  demarcation  of  the  public  land  along  the  banks.  The  same  excavations 
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of  Father  Tiber  uncovered  a  bath  estal)lishment  which  contained  a  series  of 
black  and  white  mosaic  pavements  representing  boxing  contests.  These  have 
now  been  taken  to  the  Terme  Museum.  The  execution  is  careless,  and  the 
ascertained  date,  the  second  century  a.d.,  is  useful  for  the  purpose  of  dating 
other  similar  mosaics. 

The  development  of  the  new  industrial  and  residential  quarters  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Porta  Maggiore  has  continued  to  yield  some  interesting  archaeological 
material  from  the  vast  ancient  cemetery  of  that  region.  A  columbarium  of  the 
first  half  of  the  first  century  a.d.  inside  the  gate  contained  seventeen  inscriptions, 
including  several  of  freedmen  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Very  recently  there  has 
been  discovered  a  remarkable  edifice  outside  the  gate.  I  know  of  it  only  at 
second  hand,  as  its  position  exactly  under  the  new  railroad  line  to  Naples  has 
necessitated  extensive  operations  of  reinforcing  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  the 
vibrations  due  to  passing  trains.  It  is  said,  however,  to  contain  decorated  walls 
of  the  highest  interest  for  the  history  of  art,  and  to  bear  indications  of  having 
served  as  an  underground  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Dionysiac  cycle  of  divinities. 

The  multifarious  contents  of  the  Roman  museums  are  being  made  increasingly 
accessible  for  study.  The  authorities  of  the  Museo  di  Villa  Giulia  have  deserved 
especially  well  in  this  respect.  Still  another  room  in  the  new  wing  has  been 
added  to  the  unique  series  of  halls  exhibiting  the  products,  chiefly  in  bronze  and 
terra-cotta,  of  the  early  Latin  and  Faliscan  culture.  The  new  room  is  devoted 
to  Conca  (Satricum)  and  Leprignano;  votive  hoards  and  architectural  terra-cottas 
from  the  former  place,  and  an  interesting  series  of  tomb-groups  {tombe  a  fossa) 
from  the  latter.  The  considerable  number  of  painted  vases  which  have  found  their 
way  to  this  museum  from  heterogeneous  sources  have  been  published  in  the 
Monumeuti  Antichi  dei  Lined;  those  from  systematic  excavations  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  catalogue  to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  report. 

The  excavation  of  Ostia  continues  with  results  equal  in  interest  to  those 
described  l)y  me  a  year  ago.  A  block  of  buildings  east  of  the  great  temple  proves 
to  have  had  a  most  chequered  career  in  antiquity;  no  less  than  five  periods  of 
construction  have  been  distinguished  by  the  excavators,  including  an  edifice  of 
peculiar  form  with  a  niche  at  the  end  which  they  identify  as  a  small  basilica; 
every  additional  piece  of  evidence  is  welcome  which  may  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  this  important  class  of  buildings. 

From  Etruria  come  various  items  of  interest;  the  stiite  of  knowledge  or  at 
least  of  information  with  regard  to  its  still  mysterious  inhabitants  has  undergone 
a  profound  change  in  the  past  few  years.  Especially  remarkable  are  Mengarelli’s 
investigations  at  Cervetri  (Caere),  where  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
excavator  himself  as  guide  and  interpreter  of  the  monuments,  and  the  extensive 
plan  of  work  at  Veil  which  Colini  and  his  staff  are  developing,  with  already 
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remarkable  results.  An  early  Etruscan  tumulus  at  Castellina  in  Chianti  (between 
Florence  and  Siena)  has  been  published  in  the  Notizie  degli  Scavi:  it  has  several 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  famous  Regolini-Galassi  Tomb  at  Cervetri.  A 
lion’s  head  found  in  it  is  among  the  earliest  examples  of  Etruscan  sculpture,  and 
has  Oriental  Greek  affinities.  Later  Etruscan  developments  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  carved  and  elaborately  painted  sarcophagus,  apparently  of  the  late  fourth 
century  B.C.,  from  Torre  San  Severo,  with  the  slaughter  of  Trojan  prisoners  at 
the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena,  the  intimidation  of  Circe  by 
Odysseus,  and  the  invocation  of  the  shade  of  Tiresias.  For  several  years  past 
this  sarcophagus  has  attracted  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  local  museum  at 
Orvieto,  by  reason  of  the  brilliant  preservation  of  its  coloring  and  the  remarkable 
character  of  its  decorations:  now  it  is  well  published  in  the  Monumenti  dei  Lincei. 

At  Fabriano  in  ancient  Umbria  has  been  found  an  Italic  war-chariot;  this  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Ancona  Museum,  as  it  is  practically  a  unique 
representative  of  this  type  of  object:  the  chariot  from  Monteleone  in  New  York 
appears  intended  for  ceremonial  rather  than  military  use,  and  the  later  one  in 
the  Etruscan  Museum  of  the  Vatican  also  does  not  seem  adapted  to  actual 
warfare. 

Of  Pompeii  there  is  much  that  could  be  said,  but  it  must  be  reserved  for 
another  occasion.  The  Roman  papers  have  published  some  details  of  fresh  dis¬ 
coveries  at  Gyrene,  including  four  bronze  vases  and  another  marble  portrait  head 
of  the  Antonine  period;  the  excavation  of  the  precinct  of  Apollo  is  proceeding 
regularly. 

Among  the  means  for  prosecuting  archaeology  in  Italy  it  will  be  possible  in 
the  not  distant  future  to  reckon  the  new  direct  railroad  line  from  Rome  to 
Naples:  this  is  destined  to  render  the  visitor  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  spots  in  the  peninsula,  which  were  familiar  in  stage¬ 
coach  days,  but  in  recent  years  have  been  known  only  to  a  few  of  the  more 
venturesome.  The  new  line  goes  practically  without  a  curve  across  the  Latin 
plain  and  the  Pontine  Marshes  from  Rome  to  a  point  near  the  famous  monastery 
of  Fossanova;  then  tunnels  the  Volscian  Mountains,  passes  through  the  valley 
of  Fundi,  and  after  tunneling  again  emerges  in  the  gorge  of  Itri;  eventually  it 
skirts  the  bay  of  Puteoli  and  goes  under  the  hill  of  Posilipo  in  a  new  tunnel  close 
to  the  ancient  one  which  mediaeval  fancy  ascribed  to  the  magic  art  of  Virgil. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  way  it  parallels  in  a  sense  the  Via  Appia. 

American  Academy,  Rome  A.  W.  VAN  BUREN 

The  Heritage  of  Greece 

IT  was  by  no  accident  that  a  writer  of  time-hallowed  words  was  in  a  pessimistic 
mood  when  he  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  There  isn’t 
in  the  way  of  troubles.  Only  cures  for  ills  are  new;  our  present  crop  of  troubles 
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was  grown  with  civilization  or  sometime  before.  He  who  builds  may  fancy,  in  the 
fever  of  newly  discovered  mental  agitation,  that  the  advent  of  the  evil  was  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  beginning  of  his  acquaintance  with  it.  But  the  case  is  not  so 
simple  as  that;  it  is  no  personal  affair.  The  malignant  Fate  that  sometimes  seems 
to  follow  building  operations  has  not,  in  an  excess  of  personal  spite,  selected  one 
lone  individual  as  the  victim  of  her  spleen. 

If  one  who  has  conceived  that  lofty  passion,  sometimes  described  as  the 
desire  to  build,  and  has  found  that  he  must  pay  for  that  passion  in  agony  of 
spirit,  if  not  in  tears,  let  him  remember  and  be  comforted  thereby  that  his 
problem  is  age-old  and  that  he  has  won  membership  in  a  noble  company. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  woes  of  faulty  specifications,  of  useless  extras 
piled  up  by  unscrupulous  contractors,  of  guesswork  where  exactitude  was 
demanded,  of  mechanics’  liens  and  unexpected  bills  from  material  men — all 
these  were  old  when  Athens  was  a  huddle  of  tents  about  a  bald,  towering  hill, 
and  Sparta  was  a  thing  undreamed.  So  in  Ephesus,  the  magnificent,  the  city 
fathers  made  it  a  law  and  wrote  it  in  the  books  that  the  architect,  who  was  at 
once  the  designer  and  the  contractor,  should  be  held  financially  responsible  if 
his  estimates  and  his  bills  ran  more  than  twenty-five  per  centum  apart.  Lesser 
discrepancies  were  made  good  by  the  city,  which  licensed  the  architects. 

We  learn  from  “Vitruvius,  the  Ten  Books  of  Architecture,’’  lately  translated 
anew  from  the  Latin  by  Morris  Hicky  Morgan,  that  the  Romans  lamented  the 
lack  of  such  a  law  as  protected  the  Ephesians,  for  the  bankrupt  Roman,  who 
had  fondly  believed  that  he  could  have  built  for  himself  a  residence,  which 
should  be  a  monument,  and  have  part  of  his  fortune  left  to  support  it,  quite  as 
foolishly  believed  that  his  problem  was  new.  A  writer  on  architecture  had  to 
warn  him  that  such  was  not  the  case.  To  paraphrase  Kipling: 

“It  was  old,  old,  old  when  Thebes  was  golden. 

And — 

It’s  still  in  Philadelphia  this  morning”. 

It  remained  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  to  give  the  world  what  it  wanted 
in  the  way  of  a  cure  for  the  evils  resulting  from  the  disagreement  of  building 
authorities — the  clash  between  architect  and  builder,  material  man  and  engineer, 
two  pairs  of  millstones  which,  too  often,  ground  owner,  rather  than  work  into  grist. 

Yesterday  brought  forth,  and  today  is  applying  the  principle  of  exact  justice 
applied  to  building.  It  lies  in  the  co-ordination  of  all  building  functions — 
architecture,  engineering,  construction,  decoration,  and  furnishing — the  binding 
of  these  functions  to  one  finely  conceived  and  carefully  considered  end,  and  the 
erection  of  a  completed  structure  at  a  cost  that  is  limited  and  guaranteed  in 
advance.  And  that  much  is  comparatively  new. 

New  York  City  HOGGSON 
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The  Practical  Book  of  Architecture.  By  C. 
Matlack  Price.  Philadelphia  and  London; 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1916.  Pp.  348.  255 
Illustrations.  $6.00. 

This  volume  is  the  sixth  in  the  series 
of  The  Practical  Books  of  Home  Life 
Enrichment,  and  it  is  well  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  the  others.  It  is  very 
well  written,  its  illustrations  are  well 
chosen  and  are  reproduced  in  excellent 
style,  its  judgments  are  authoritative, 
and  its  practicality  is  unquestionable. 

The  author  has  divided  his  book  into 
two  parts:  Part  I,  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Styles;  and  Part  II,  A  Practical  Guide 
to  Building,  and  what  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  them  is,  we  shall  soon  see. 
But  particular  reference  should  be  made 
at  once  to  two  things  in  the  book  which 
are  novel  and  valuable.  Instead  of  the 
usual  index  of  architectural  terms,  one 
finds  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  eight 
pages  which  form  “An  Illustrated  Ter¬ 
minology  of  Architecture.”  Non-tech- 
nical  readers  who  have  groaned  over 
spandrils,  finials,  consoles,  Palladian 
windows,  etc.,  as  defined  in  an  index, 
need  groan  no  more,  for  the  illustrations 
fix  the  whole  matter  at  once.  The  sec¬ 
ond  novelty  is  a  chapter  called  Archi¬ 
tect  and  Client,  and  there  is  nothing  so 
sensible  on  the  subject  anywhere  else 
in  print.  The  author  also  sets  an  ideal 
which  is  practical  when  he  speaks  of 
the  importance  of  architectural  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  civic  obligation. 

One  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the 
growth  of  the  great  styles  of  ancient 
times,  and  another  with  a  study  of  the 
different  methods  of  expression  in  Euro¬ 
pean  lands  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
architecture.  The  treatment  of  the  an¬ 
cient  styles  is  hasty — the  author  is  only 
after  broad  or  basic  principles — but  one 
need  find  no  fault;  and  even  if  the  gen¬ 


eralization  is  banal  that  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  expressed  the  ecclesiasticism  of 
one  period  and  Renaissance  the  human¬ 
ism  of  another,  it  is  true  and  the  state¬ 
ment  could  not  well  be  omitted.  The 
chapter  on  The  Classic  Ideal  which 
deals  with  classic  derivations  and  the 
Beaux-Arts  School  is  highly  instructive, 
showing  as  it  does  the  reasons  for  the 
reaction  against  styles  that  had  run  into 
fantastic  senility.  To  be  sure  the  author 
overdoes  decidedly  the  influence  of  the 
Paris  Beaux-Arts  at  the  expense  of  the 
Italians.  But  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
recognize  the  widespread  influence  in 
America  of  the  classic  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture. 

The  influence  of  the  “Classic  Re¬ 
vival”  died  out  in  America  before  1840, 
and  there  followed  the  “Gothic  Re¬ 
vival”  and  the  “Romanesque  Revival,” 
of  which  Trinity  Church  in  Boston  is 
probably  the  best  example.  The  Gothic 
influence  has  been  the  greater  and  has 
established  itself  well  enough  so  that 
we  have  at  least  four  current  deriva¬ 
tions  which  have  been  called  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  (St.  Thomas’  in  New  York), 
Collegiate  (Princeton  Graduate  School 
and  the  Provost’s  Tower  at  University 
of  Pennsylvania),  Military  (West 
Point),  and  Commercial  (The  Wool- 
worth  Building  in  New  York).  The 
chapter  on  English  derivations  in  the 
American  Country  House  is  enlighten¬ 
ing,  because  it  develops  logically  the 
charms  of  country  house  architecture, 
when  the  proper  canons  of  composition 
are  adhered  to,  namely,  when  it  is  his¬ 
toric,  indigenous,  picturesque,  and 
expressive.  One  is  not  likely  to  realize 
how  many  Latin  derivations  there  are 
in  American  architecture  until  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  scores  of  illustrations 
that  show  the  French  Renaissance, 
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the  Italian  villa,  and  the  Spanish  patio. 

The  chapter  on  Native  American 
Architecture  should  prove  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  any  reader.  The  author  makes 
clear  the  difference  between  Colonial 
and  Georgian  architecture,  the  former 
native  and  more  primitive,  the  latter 
imported  and  more  elaborate.  He  illus¬ 
trates  the  types  characteristic  of  New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
the  South,  and  the  West. 

Really  no  one  ought  to  contract  to 
have  a  house  built  until  he  has  read 
Part  II  of  this  book,  A  Practical  Guide 
to  Building.  Here  are  four  chapters  of 
as  sound  and  sensible  advice  as  one  can 
find  anywhere.  A  frGnd  of  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  who  has  recently  had  a  house 
built,  in  cursing  himself,  went  almost 
so  far  as  to  revile  the  author  for  not 
having  written  this  book  two  years 
earlier.  Verbitm  saplentihiis  satis. 

R.  V.  D.  M. 

Chinese  Art  Motives  Interpreted.  By  Wini¬ 
fred  Reed  Tredwell.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1916.  23  illustrations.  Pp. 
xiii  +  no.  $1.75. 

In  this  charming  little  book,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  approached  at  a  new  angle,  with 
the  not  unnatural  result  that  the  book 
is  at  once  entertaining  and  instructive. 
It  is  a  work  at  once  for  the  lay  reader 
and  the  student. 

To  a  collector  of  Chinese  porcelains, 
paintings,  or  ivory  statuettes  (Taoist), 
it  would  prove  a  veritable  treasure- 
house  of  learning.  Among  a  host  of 
other  things,  here  may  be  found  the 
many  Oriental  emblems,  one  and  all 
drawn,  explained,  and  arranged  in  a 
scholarly  manner. 

A  chapter  called  “The  Story  on  Your 
Vase’’  is  delightful.  If  you  would  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  your 
treasures,  read  Miss  Tredwell! 

G.  c.  p. 


Greek  Wayfarers  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Edwina  Stanton  Babcock.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1916.  Pp.  viii -f-  118.  $1.25. 

This  charming  little  book  of  poems 
is  by  the  author  of  the  light  satire  on 
the  present  indifference  to  classical  tra¬ 
dition,  with  some  descriptions  of  modern 
Greece,  which  appears  in  this  number 
under  the  title  “Reading  into  Tempe.’’ 
Although  Miss  Babcock  is  not  a  Greek 
student,  she  has  traveled  extensively  in 
Greek  lands.  The  spirit  of  old  Greece 
radiates  from  the  poems,  which  are 
dedicated  to  Marianthe,  who  appears 
as  a  character  in  the  article  referred  to. 
The  poems  combine  the  ancient  with 
the  modern  in  a  very  interesting  way, 
and  awaken  in  the  Greek  student  many 
refreshing  memories  and  should  also 
interest  those  who  do  not  know  the 
beauties  of  modern  Greece.  Many  of 
them  deal  with  life  and  character  in 
Thessaly  and  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
poems  of  distinctly  classical  motive  are 
included,  and  the  dramatic  episode 
called  “Phidias”  is  based  on  ancient 
tradition.  The  first  poem,  called  “The 
Amazons  at  Epidauros,”  portrays  a 
type  of  militaristic  feminism  under 
Queen  Penthesilea.  Other  poems  have 
such  titles  as:  The  Sacred  Ship  from 
Delos,  Sunset  on  the  Acropolis,  The 
Street  of  Shoes  (Athens),  On  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Way,  In  the  Room  of  the  Funeral 
Stelae  (Athens  Museum),  Greek  Way¬ 
farers,  By  the  Wallachian  Tents — 
Thessaly,  The  Vale  of  Tempe,  Easter 
Dance  at  Megara,  Delphi,  Twilight  on 
Acro-Corinth,  From  the  Arcadian  Gate, 
Greek  Farmers,  To  the  Olympian 
Hermes,  The  Singing  Stones,  The  Gods 
are  not  Gone,  but  Man  is  Blind,  etc. 

M  iss  Babcock  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  her  verse  which  is  considerably 
better  than  in  many  of  the  poems  that 
have  recently  been  published  on  classi¬ 
cal  themes.  D-  m.  r. 
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THE  ETRUSCAN  SARCOPHAGUS  OF  TORRE 
SAN  SEVERO  IN  ORVIETO* 

Edoardo  Galli 

ISPETTORE  DEL  R.  MUSEO  ARCHEOLOGICO 
Florence,  Italy 


(Translated  from  the  Italian  by  R.  V.  D.  Magofin) 


F)UR  years  ago  there  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  Umbria,  near  Orvieto,  in  a 
locality  known  as  “Torre  San  Se¬ 
vern,  “  a  splendid  Etruscan  sarcophagus 
of  peperino — a  gray,  local  stone  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin — with  polychrome  sculp¬ 
tures  on  its  four  faces  and  about  the  lid. 

For  various  reasons  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  monument,  dating  from  the  fourth 
century  b.c.,  has  until  now  remained 
unpublished,  although  it  is  on  public 
view  in  the  beautiful  Museo  dell’  Opera 
of  the  Orvieto  Cathedral.  But  now  that 
it  is  about  to  be  published  in  detail  in 
the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Monu- 
menti  Antichi,  I  think  it  most  oppor¬ 
tune  to  offer  contemporaneously  in  Art 


AND  Archaeology  photographs  with  a 
synthetic  explanation  of  the  monument 
in  order  to  show  its  unique  importance 
even  to  the  uninitiated;  I  shall  here 
omit  naturally  every  comparison  and 
all  the  literary  citations  which  might 
detract  from  the  expository  plan  which 
I  have  proposed. 

The  sarcophagus  was  found,  badly 
broken,  in  a  tomb  along  with  a  few 
remains  of  articles  usually  buried  with 
the  dead,  which  gave  evidence  that  the 
tomb  had  been  visited  by  treasure- 
seekers.  The  color  on  the  sculptures 
that  adorn  the  sarcophagus  and  cover 
was  much  brighter  at  the  time  of  dis¬ 
covery,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the 


*  The  editors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  shown  by  the  well-known  author 
of  this  article  in  connection  with  its  publication  here.  They  regret  the  delay  in  publishing  this  article  which  was 
received  long  before  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Monumenti  Antichi  for  the  year  1917  was  issued. 
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sepulchral  chamber;  but  so  much  of  the 
color  has  remained  on  the  figures  and 
the  decorations  as  to  put  this  sarcopha¬ 
gus  also  in  this  respect  in  a  different 
category  from  all  other  Etruscan  monu¬ 
ments  with  traces  of  original  coloring. 
In  the  Lincei  publication  noted  above 
there  will  be  four  colored  plates  which 
will  preserve  at  least  in  facsimile  what 
is  left  of  the  polychrome  work,  destined 
to  fade  with  passing  time  and  probably 
finally  to  disappear;  but  here  it  is  not 
possible  to  offer  more  than  the  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  the  four  sides 
of  the  monument  (Figs.  1-4). 

First,  I  may  say  in  general  that  while 
the  representations  on  the  gable  ends  of 
the  cover  are  generic  and  apotropaic  in 
character — two  similar  heads  of  Achel- 
ous  to  which  is  given  a  particular  cat- 
achthonic  signification  by  the  serpents 
held  on  either  side  by  two  Etruscan 
demons — the  scenes  carved  on  the  four 
faces  of  the  sarcophagus  derive  their 
meaning  from  the  epic  stories  belonging 
to  the  Trojan  Cycle.  For  this  reason 
the  scenes  attach  themselves  to  the 
great  Greek  art  of  the  fifth  century 


B.C.,  which  produced  great  pictorial 
compositions  about  which  there  have 
come  down  to  us  only  scattered  literary 
notices  and  some  indirect  monumental 
evidence,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods 
there  were  known  analogous  and  com¬ 
plete  cycles  based  on  epic  origin,  and 
produced  certainly  under  the  influence 
of  the  more  ancient  compositions  and 
along  the  legendary  line  furnished  by 
heroic  poetry,  tragedy,  etc.  Now,  in 
the  exotic  repertoire  of  Etruscan  art, 
during  the  more  florid  period  (fifth  to 
third  centuries  B.C.),  we  find  a  varied 
and  great  quantity  of  Greek  subjects, 
usually  adapted  and  copied  on  Italic 
soil,  but  sometimes  with  variations, 
additions,  and  such  contaminations  as 
to  make  us  see  how  far  the  indigenous 
artist  used  his  own  knowledge  and  his 
own  genius  in  the  work  of  art  he  was 
forming,  availing  himself  of  foreign 
compositions  and  subjects.  The  case 
of  our  sarcophagus  in  this  respect  is  one 
of  the  most  typical  and  most  interesting 
that  is  known;  because  in  fact  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  besides  showing  an  unusually  com- 
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Fig.  2. — The  Sacrifice  of  Polyxena  at  the  Tomb  of  Achilles. 


prehensive  capacity  in  the  choice  and 
in  the  harmonic  disposition  of  the  scene, 
has  revealed  in  this  monument  his  own 
particular  and  typical  Etruscan  ten¬ 
dency  to  add  local  elements  to  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  trans¬ 
form  entirely  certain  genuine  Greek 
personages  into  figures  common  to  the 
local  repertoire. 

The  scenes  are  related.  That  on  one 
long  side  of  the  sarcophagus  shows  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Trojan  prisoners  at  the 
tomb  of  Patroclus  and  its  source  is  in 
the  Iliad;  on  the  other  long  side,  coming 
from  the  Iliupersis,  is  the  sacrifice  of 
Polyxena  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles;  the 
scenes  on  both  ends  are  from  the  Odys¬ 
sey,  one  representing  Ulysses  attacking 
Circe,  the  other  showing  the  sacrifice 
of  the  ram  by  Ulysses  to  call  forth  the 
spirit  of  the  seer  Tiresias.  Here  we 
have  clearly  a  conceptual  and  stylistic 
unity  which  shows  a  great  sculptural 
epopee,  probably  of  a  pictorial  nature. 

The  central  persons  of  the  four  reliefs 
are  the  two  most  illustrious  heroes 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  Achilles  and 
Ulysses.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 


the  Etruscan  artist  would  have  chosen 
the  episodes  that  pertain  to  them  without 
intending  the  connection.  Here  we 
are  not  dealing  with  an  isolated  fact 
detached  from  the  Greek  world  and 
transferred  bodily,  or  with  obvious  vari¬ 
ations,  into  the  world  of  Etruscan  art, 
as  innumerable  examples  of  tomb  paint¬ 
ings,  sculptural  urns,  mirrors,  graffiti, 
etc.,  show;  but  we  are  dealing  with  a 
series  of  facts  related  and  disposed  with 
intentional  harmony.  It  is  this  very 
fact  that  makes  the  novelty  and  the 
particular  importance  of  the  sarcopha¬ 
gus  which  Etruria  has  restored  to  the 
light  of  day. 

On  the  long  side  first  mentioned 
(Fig.  1)  is  portrayed  the  scene  of  the 
human  sacrifice  which  Achilles  fulfilled 
in  honor  of  his  beloved  friend  Patro¬ 
clus,  when  he  immolated  to  Patroclus’ 
shades  the  young  Trojans  he  had  cap¬ 
tured  during  an  encounter  near  Troy. 
At  the  angles  on  either  side  of  the  re¬ 
lief  are  great  winged  female  demons  of 
Etruscan  style.  Beginning  at  the  left 
of  the  relief  proper  come:  Briseis,  the 
sweetheart  of  Achilles  (or  perhaps  the 
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Fig.  4. — The  Sacrifice  of  Ulysses  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  Tiresias. 
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sweetheart  of  Patroclus?),  transformed 
by  the  Etruscan  sculptor  into  a  Proser¬ 
pina  with  a  serpent  above  her  forehead ; 
Agamemnon,  also  transformed  and  rep¬ 
resented  with  the  characteristic  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Etruscan  Pluto  (Aita  or 
Eita),  namely,  a  head-covering  made  of 
a  wolfskin,  and  with  a  sceptre  entwound 
with  a  serpent;  on  the  ground  at  their 
feet,  a  Trojan  prisoner  already  slain; 
Achilles  slaying  another  Trojan;  in  the 
central  background  the  characteristic 
sepulchre  (of  Etruscan  style)  of  Patro¬ 
clus,  and  his  shade — in  material  shape 
— who  is  present  to  accept  the  blood¬ 
offering.  The  second  group  to  the  right 
is  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  who  leads  a 
bound  Trojan;  and  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus, 
with  a  second  prisoner,  behind  whom  is 
to  be  seen  only  the  asslike  ears  and  neck 
of  an  Etruscan  demon. 

To  this  first  bloody  scene,  which 
transports  us  to  distant  times  of  un¬ 
heard-of  barbarity  and  deep  animistic 
superstition,  is  contraposed  (Fig.  2)  an 
episode  no  less  cruel,  namely,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  youngest  of  Priam’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  Polyxena,  at  the  sepulchre  of 
Achilles,  at  the  hand  of  Achilles’  son, 
Neoptolemus.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
treatment  of  this  episode  we  recognize 
signs  of  a  changed  conception  of  the 
myth  very  different  from  the  violent 
and  crude  realism  inspired  by  epic 
poetry  in  several  analogous  representa¬ 
tions  on  archaic  monuments.  This  fact 
is  the  basic  proof  of  the  derivation  of 
the  episode  from  a  later  source,  prob¬ 
ably  a  tragic  one. 

In  this  relief  also  we  find  two  horrible 
demons  at  the  angles  of  the  sarcopha¬ 
gus,  but  this  time  they  are  male  de¬ 
mons,  through  an  obvious  tendency 
of  Etruscan  art  which  had  a  predilec¬ 
tion  for  antithetical  symmetry.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  disposition  of  the  figures  in 


two  groups  separated  by  the  tomb  of 
Achilles  corresponds  to  the  scheme  of 
the  relief  on  the  opposite  side.  Com¬ 
mencing  at  the  left  we  recognize;  a 
herald  with  an  Etruscan  lituus  (a  sort 
of  trumpet) ‘in  his  hand;  the  aged  seer 
Calchas;  Agamemnon;  Neoptolemus, 
who  has  thrown  Polyxena  to  the  ground 
and  is  about  to  kill  her.  The  second 
group  to  the  right  begins  with  the  shade 
of  Achilles  present  at  the  horrible  rite, 
as  is  the  shade  of  Patroclus  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  relief.  Then  come  Ulysses  and  two 
other  Greek  warriors,  whom  one  may 
suppose  to  be  Acamas  and  Demophon, 
or  one  of  them  may  be  Menelaus. 

The  reliefs  on  the  ends,  as  I  said 
above,  contain  scenes  relating  to  the 
adventures  of  Ulysses.  On  one  (Fig.  3) 
is  represented  the  hero  threatening 
Circe  in  the  presence  of  two  of  his  com¬ 
panions  already  turned  by  the  sorceress 
into  beasts,  as  is  shown  by  their  heads, 
respectively  those  of  a  wolf  and  a  ram. 
Circe  has  in  her  hand  a  little  live  pig 
which  typifies  her  terrible  power. 

On  the  other  relief  (Fig.  4)  we  see  the 
sacrifice  of  the  ram  made  by  Ulysses, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  companions 
Eurylochus  and  Perimedes,  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  and  mysterious  eastern  land  of  the 
Cimmerians  to  evoke  the  shade  of  the 
seer  Tiresias,  to  make  him  point  out  the 
itinerary  for  the  return  to  his  home  land. 
In  this  relief  the  Etruscan  sculptor  has 
shown  an  initiative  and  an  ability  en¬ 
tirely  unusual  and  not  met  with  in  other 
reliefs  noted  up  till  now.  He  has  ex¬ 
pressed  here  in  a  separate  relief  in  the 
background  and  far  away,  a  realistic 
vision  of  the  world  of  the  dead,  con¬ 
ceived  as  an  island  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  rich  in  palms,  birds,  and  dolphins, 
to  which  one  comes  on  a  ship,  which 
can  be  seen  drawn  half  way  up  upon 
the  beach  at  the  left  upper  corner. 
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Fig.  3. — Ulysses  threatens  Circe  with  death. 


The  mythical  content  so  abundantly 
unfolded  in  the  four  reliefs  through  their 
pre-arranged  harmonies;  the  types  of 
the  figures;  the  bright  polychromy  of 
basic  red  and  yellow  ochre,  black  man¬ 
ganese,  and  cobalt  under  a  uniform 
layer  of  lime  white;  the  ornamentation 
of  the  cover;  the  large  dimensions  (m.  2, 
10  X  0,  80);  the  architectonic  type  re¬ 
minding  one  of  the  original  wood,  and 
the  general  sumptuousness  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  put  this  sarcophagus  in  a  note¬ 


worthy  place  among  the  archaeological 
products  of  Italian  soil  brought  to  light 
in  these  last  few  years. 

These  then  are  the  reasons  why  I 
have  believed  it  worth  while  to  sum  up, 
in  the  present  article,  the  thoughts  that 
confer  an  uncommon  importance  upon 
our  monument,  aiming  to  attract  to  it 
— through  the  pages  of  this  splendid 
and  popular  magazine — the  attention 
both  of  students  of  classical  antiquity 
and  of  all  other  cultured  persons  as  well. 

Florence,  Italy 
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A  realistic  design  from  a  Chimu  vase.  From  Baessler,  Ancient  Peruvian  Art,  pi.  43. 


REALISM  IN  THE  ART  OF  ANCIENT  PERU 


Philip  Ainsworth  Means 


WHEN  a  people  of  high  or  com¬ 
plex  cultural  development  fails 
to  evolve  a  system  of  writing, 
or  fails  to  go  beyond  the  merest  rudi¬ 
ments  of  writing,  he  who  would  recon¬ 
struct  the  history  of  that  people  must 
laboriously  glean  his  information  from 
various  sorts  of  indirect  evidence.  Of 
such  evidence  the  most  important  va¬ 
riety  is  that  furnished  by  the  realistic 
art  of  the  people,  or,  in  some  cases,  by 
their  attempts  at  realistic  art.  In  an¬ 
cient  Peru,  the  early  people,  especially 
those  who  dwelt  on  the  coast,  lived  un¬ 
der  a  society  that  had  many  of  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  real  civilization.  Despite  the 
lack  of  iron,  of  large  timber,  of  draught 
animals  and  of  wheeled  vehicles,  these 
folk  built  up  for  themselves  a  culture 
which  was  capable  of  erecting  huge  pyra¬ 
midal  structures,  large  and  well-planned 
cities,  elaborate  and  efficacious  irriga¬ 
tion  systems,  many  fine  palaces  and 
workshops  for  gold-,  silver-  and  copper¬ 
smiths.  The  cultural  development  of 
these  people  was  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  Early  and  Middle  Minoans  and  to 
that  of  the  Predynastic  Egyptians.  In¬ 
deed,  the  realistic  art  of  the  early  people 
of  the  Peruvian  coast  is  of  about  the 
same  grade  and  quality  as  that  of  Egyp¬ 
tians  of  predynastic  times  and  as  that 
of  the  Dipylon  culture  at  Athens.  By 


this,  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
treatment  or  technique  of  the  ancient 
art  of  the  Peruvian  coast,  that  of  pre¬ 
dynastic  Egypt  and  that  of  the  Dipy¬ 
lon  culture  at  Athens  were  at  all  the 
same;  I  merely  mean  that  all  three  were 
on  approximately  the  same  level  as  re¬ 
gards  the  success  of  their  efforts  toward 
true  representation.* 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  their  civil¬ 
ization  was  in  many  ways  far  from  con¬ 
temptible,  the  early  folk  of  the  Peruvian 
coast  have  left  no  sort  of  written  record 
of  their  history,  and  not  even  a  trust¬ 
worthy  body  of  myth  or  fable.  We  can 
not  even  be  sure  what  name  they  used 
to  designate  themselves.  Their  con- 


•  A  few  references  to  publications  containing  good 
illustrations  of  early  Peruvian  art  may  be  of  service  to 
some  readers.  Consult:  Baessler,  Ancient  Peruvian  Art 
(New  York,  1902-03,  3  vols.);  Berthon,  £,tude  sur  le 
precolomhien  du  Bas-Perou,  Nouvelles  archives  des 
missions  scientifiques,  fascicule  4,  (Paris,  1911); 
Beuchat,  Manuel  d’archeologie  amhicaine  (Paris,  1912); 
Hrdlicka,  Some  Results  of  Recent  Anthropological  Ex¬ 
ploration  in  Peru,  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Col¬ 
lections,  Vol.  56,  no.  16,  (Washington,  1911);  Joyce, 
South  American  Archaeology  (New  York,  1912);  Mark¬ 
ham,  The  Incas  of  Peru  (New  York,  1910);  Mead, 
The  Fish  in  Ancient  Peruvian  Art,  Putnam  Anniversary 
Volume,  pp.  127-136;  Means,  A  Survey  of  Ancient 
Peruvian  Art,  Transactions  of  the  Conn.  Acad.  Arts  and 
Sc.,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  315-442  (Yale  Univ.  Press,  New 
Haven,  1917);  Putnam,  The  Davenport  Collection  of 
Nazca  and  Other  Peruvian  Pottery,  Proc.  Davenport 
Acad.  Sc.,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  17-40  (Davenport,  Iowa, 
1914);  Reiss  and  Stuebel,  The  Necropolis  of  Ancon 
(Berlin,  1880-87,  3  vols.);  Uhle,  Pachacamac  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1903). 
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Original  in  the  possession  of  the  ivriter 


Fig.  1. — A  Yunca  vase  from  near  Nasca,  with  realistic  humming-birds. 
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querors,  the  Quechua  subjects  of  the 
Inca  clan  of  Cuzco,  called  the  people  of 
the  north  half  of  the  coast  Chimus,  after 
a  chief  called  Chimu,  and  those  of  the 
south  half  of  the  coast  were  called  Yun- 
cas.  This  nomenclature,  which  is  as 
authoritative  as  any,  is  the  one  which  is 
usually  employed  to-day.  It  is  the 
Chimus  whom  we  must  thank  for  the 
development  of  the  most  realistic  art  in 
ancient  Peru. 

Everything  about  the  Chimus,  their 
physical  type,  their  architecture,  their 
forms  of  decoration  and  their  migration 
myths,  points  to  a  Central  or  Middle 
American  origin.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  people  in  Middle  America 
made  a  deliberate  and  purposeful  ad¬ 
vance  thence  into  South  America ;  rather, 
one  should  regard  the  early  coast  Peru¬ 
vians  as  having  slowly,  gradually  and 
accidentally  drifted  or  filtered  into  their 
new  habitat,  bringing  with  them  an  al¬ 
ready  well-developed  culture  with 
marked  Middle  American  affinities. 
This  prolonged  and  haphazard  migra¬ 
tory  movement  was  probably  both  by 
sea  and  by  land.  Of  the  date  of  this 
event,  or  rather,  series  of  events,  one 
can  only  conjecture.  It  is  known,  of 
course,  that  Inca  dominance  over  the 
Chimus  on  the  coast  began  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  this  is,  therefore,  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  close  of  the  real  Chimu 
culture,  although  echoes  and  influence 
of  it  persisted  down  into  Spanish  times, 
and  although  the  people  of  the  Peruvian 
coast  to-day  present  many  similarities 
of  custom  and  culture  to  their  Chimu 
ancestors.  The  state  of  the  Chimu  cul¬ 
ture  at  the  time  of  its  subjection  by  the 
Inca  Pachacutec  was  such  as  to  indicate 
a  good  many  centuries  of  previous  growth 
and  development.  For  one  thing,  owing 
to  infiltrations  of  settlers  from  the  high¬ 
land  districts,  the  physical  type  of  the 
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people  had  changed  from  pure  round- 
headedness  to  round-headedness  mingled 
with  a  considerable  element  of  long¬ 
headedness.  Also,  the  art  underwent 
drastic  modifications,  growing  from  the 
somewhat  faltering  attempts  at  in¬ 
choate  realism  on  the  part  of  the  earliest 
comers  to  a  sure  and  masterful  realistic 
technique,  and  thence,  through  increas¬ 
ing  formalism  and  symbolism,  declining 
into  intricate  and  lavish  conventionaliz¬ 
ation.  All  this,  besides  indicating  that, 
at  the  time  of  their  conquest  by  the 
Incas,  the  Chimus  were  an  old-estab¬ 
lished  society,  helps  us  to  arrive  at  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  date  at 
which  the  Chimus  or  the  ancestors  be¬ 
gan  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Peru  from 
Middle  America.  For,  just  as  the  ar¬ 
chaeologists  who  laid  bare  the  wonderful 
sites  in  Crete  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Aegean  had  a  chronological  measuring 
stick  in  the  dated  remains  of  Egypt,  so 
have  we,  in  Yucatan,  a  chronological 
measuring  stick  for  the  cultures  of  an¬ 
cient  Peru.  In  recent  years  the  un¬ 
certainties  which  have  so  long  shrouded 
the  historical  perspective  of  the  Maya 
and  Itza  peoples  of  Yucatan  and  of  the 
Toltec  and  Aztec  peoples  of  Mexico  have 
been  dissolved.*  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  Maya  culture  did  not  attain 
its  final  and  most  vigorous  development 
before  the  third  century  of  our  era  and 
that  the  period  from  about  320  a.  d.- 
600  A.  D.  was  that  in  which  the  Old  Maya 
Empire  in  what  is  now  northern  Guate- 

*  Cf.  Bowditch,  Memorandum  on  the  Maya  Calendars 
used  in  the  Books  of  Chilan  Balam,  American  Anthro¬ 
pologist,  Vol.  Ill  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1901);  Means, 
History  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  Yucatan  and  of  the 
Itzas,  Peabody  Museum,  Papers,  Vol.  VII  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1917);  Morley,  Correlation  of  Maya  and  Christian 
Chronology,  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  Vol. 
XIV,  pp.  193-204,  (1910):  Morley,  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Maya  Hieroglyphics  (Washington,  1915); 
Spinden,  A  Chapter  of  Ancient  American  History, 
American  Museum  Journal,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  17-32  (New 
York,  1914);  Tozzer,  The  Domain  of  the  Aztecs  and  their 
Relation  to  the  Prehistoric  Cultures  of  Mexico,  Holmes 
Memorial  Volume,  pp.  464-468  (Washington,  1916). 
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ment  of  the  Maya  culture.*  This  evi¬ 
dence  enables  us  to  assign  the  beginning 
of  the  Chimu  culture  to  a  period  which 
was  probably  not  earlier  than  200  b.  c., 
nor  later  than  200  A.  d.  From  the  in¬ 
ceptive  art-forms  purely  Middle  Ameri¬ 
can  in  character  which  were  distinctive 
of  its  first  period,  the  Chimu  culture 
worked  upwards  and  evolved  many  modi¬ 
fications  and  outlying  affinities  during 
the  succeeding  centuries. 

Such,  in  outline,  was  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Chimu  people  of  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  Peruvian  coast.  The 
Yuncas  in  the  south  were  hardly  more 
than  an  off-shoot  of  the  main  Chimu 
stock.  Inland,  among  the  high  Andes, 
dwelt  other  peoples,  different  in  tongue, 
in  physical  type  and  in  culture  from 
their  contemporaries  on  the  coast.  The 
civilization  of  these  people,  who  were 
identified  with  the  eastern  watershed  of 
the  continent  in  point  of  origin,  and 

*  Cf.  Hrdlicka,  1911,  Pis.  1  and  3. 


Courtesy  o/  the  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass 
Fig.  2. — A  Chimu  portrait-vase. 


mala  was  at  its  zenith.  It  has  also  been 
proved  that,  for  centuries  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  real  Maya  culture,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  culture,  from  which  the  other 
was  destined  to  arise,  was  being  built  up 
over  a  very  large  area  in  America. 
Spinden  has  shown  that  this  culture, 
called  by  him  “The  Archaic  Type”, 
should  be  credited  with  the  distribution 
throughout  Middle  America  and  north¬ 
ern  South  America  of  the  practice  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  germs  of  later  arts. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  significant  that 
we  find  in  the  earliest  art  of  the  Chimu 
people  an  exact  parallel,  almost  a  re¬ 
plica,  of  the  art  which  flourished  in 
Middle  America  prior  to  the  develop¬ 


Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Fig.  3. — A  late  Chimu  vessel  of  black  ware,  showing  a 
realistically  modelled  squash  and  a  bird. 
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who  probably  had  some  sort  of  racial 
affinities  with  the  great  Arawak  stock, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  high 
until  it  began  to  be  colored  by  influences 
derived  from  the  coast.  Trade  was 
probably  active  between  shore  and  moun¬ 
tains  from  an  early  period,  for  it  is 
known  that  some  of  the  earliest  coast 
textiles  were  made  of  llama  wool  brought 
from  the  highlands  and  because  feathers 
of  birds  who  lived  in  the  Amazonian 
jungles  were  Used  on  the  coast  at  an 
early  period.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
observed,  people  of  highland  type  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  frequent  on  the 
coast  as  time  wore  on.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  there  was  constant  inter¬ 
course  between  seacoast  and  mountain 
valley,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  people  around  Lake  Titicaca 
should  have  borrowed  from  the  Chimus, 
and,  still  more,  from  the  Yuncas  ele¬ 
ments  of  decorative  art  which,  in  their 
hands,  took  on  a  highly  complex  and 
formalized  character  marked  by  a  strong 
sense  of  rhythm  and  balance,  and  by  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  realism.  Nor 
should  the  fact  that  Yunca  art  (later  in 
its  inception  than  Chimu  art)  is  far  less 
realistic  than  Chimu  art  cause  astonish¬ 
ment. 

Realistic  art  in  ancient  Peru,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  said  to  have  been  most 
excellent  among  the  Chimu  people  at  a 
period  midway  between  the  era  of  mi¬ 
grations  and  the  time  of  the  Inca  con¬ 
quest.  At  one  time,  in  the  course  of  its 
development,  Chimu  art  became  deeply 
impregnated  with  the  colourful  but  con¬ 
ventional  tradition  which  had  grown  up 
at  Tiahuanaco  on  Lake  Titicaca,  a  trad¬ 
ition  itself  based  upon  Y unca  and  Chimu 
art  of  an  earlier  period.  This  fact  nar¬ 
rows  down  the  limits  within  which  we 
can  place  the  great  period  of  Chimu 
realistic  art  to  a  stretch  of  years  be¬ 
tween  about  200  A.  D.  and  900  A.  D. 


The  Chimu  art  of  the  time  between  900 
and  1450  was  deeply  tinged,  and,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  realism,  injured,  by 
the  Tiahuanaco  art  of  the  highlands. 

Having  now  outlined  the  ethnic  and 
chronological  position  of  the  best  real¬ 
istic  art  of  ancient  Peru,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  should  now  examine  some  of  its 
characteristics.  One  would  not,  of  course 
expect  to  find  in  any  art  produced  by 
American  Indians  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  anatomy  such  as  that  displayed  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  classic  period.  But, 
as  in  Yucatan,  one  finds  a  skill  in 
modelling,  composition  and  coloration 
in  Chimu  and  Yunca  realistic  art  which 
is  but  little  inferior  to  the  bulk  of  Greek 
art,  and  which  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
that  found  in  Minoan  Crete,  in  predy- 
nastic  Egypt  or  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  latter  monument  of 
bygone  days,  Chimu  art  constitutes  an 
irrefutable  document  setting  forth  in 
great  detail  the  daily  lives  of  the  people 
who  produced  it.  Indeed,  it  is  from 
what  one  may  call  the  documentary 
point  of  view,  even  more  than  from  that 
of  aesthetics,  that  Chimu  realistic  art  is 
of  tremendous  importance.  There  are 
but  very  few  points  in  connection  with 
the  Chimu  people  and  their  activities  on 
which  the  realistic  vase-paintings  of  the 
people  do  not  enlighten  us.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  portraits  such  as  Figures  2 
and  8  show  us  clearly  the  type  of  face 
which  marked  the  Chimu  folk.  Aside 
from  the  anthropological  information 
contained  in  these  extraordinary  por¬ 
trait-vases,  their  value  as  works  of  art 
is  remarkable.  Of  a  vase  of  this  type 
Jacquemart  says;*  “This  vase,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  fine  head,  offers  at  once  a  real 
and  a  grandiose  type,  and  one  feels  that 
he  who  modelled  this  finely  outlined 
nose,  these  calm  eyes,  this  vigorous 


*  History  of  the  Ceramic  Art,  p.  191. 
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Courtesy  of  The  Peabody  Museum 
Fig.  4.— a  Chimu  vase  with  botn  modelled 
and  painted  scenes. 


mouth,  had  before  him  one  of  those 
primitive  and  powerful  organizations 
which  constitute  the  stock  of  the  old 
families  of  the  human  race.  ”  These  por¬ 
traits  show  us  a  fine-looking  race  of  men ; 
they  also  show  us  the  sort  of  headdresses 
and  costumes  worn  at  that  period.  One 
thing  about  the  portrait  class  of  Chimu 
pottery  is  to  be  regretted,  that  is  the 
fact  that  women  practically  never  are 
represented  in  the  portraits.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  all  the  hundreds  of  portrait- 
vases  studied  by  the  writer  in  man}’ 
museums  and  collections,  not  more  than 
two  are  of  women.  In  other  classes  of 
Chimu  pottery,  also,  women  are  rare, 
though  not  quite  so  much  so  as  in  the 
portraits.  This  scarcity  of  female  fig¬ 
ures  is  a  pity,  because  it  leaves  us  in 
considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  type 


of  clothing  worn  by  the  women  and  as 
to  the  sorts  of  activity  in  which  they 
engaged.  The  modelling  of  the  por¬ 
traits  could  hardly  be  improved  upon, 
even  by  civilized  artists  of  to-day.  In 
some  cases,  the  matter  of  coloration  is 
hardly  inferior.  It  is  clear  that,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  rather  vigorous  cast  of 
countenance,  the  people  had  a  light 
coloration  not  unlike  that  of  the  Chinese, 
and  some  even  had  a  subdued  ruddy 
glow  in  their  cheeks.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  this  glow  true  to  nature 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  one  can  see 
in  Peru  to-day  pure-blooded  Indians, 
usually  women,  with  a  pronounced  pink¬ 
ish  undertinting  in  the  cheeks.  The 
hair,  in  Chimu  vase-paintings  of  men, 
is  always  black  and  straight. 

Not  only  were  the  Chimus  skilful  as 
portrait-makers,  but  they  also  made 
excellent  representations  of  potatoes, 
maize,  squashes,  peanuts,  fruit  and  so 
on.  These  enable  us  to  know  exactly 
what  the  people  lived  on.  Some  of  the 
imitations  of  maize  are  so  true  to  nature 
that  they  have  made  it  possible  to 
identify  the  precise  variety  of  the  vege¬ 
table  cultivated  in  Peru  at  that  time. 


Fig.  5. — A  relief  design  from  Chimu  vase.  From 
Baessler,  Ancient  Peruvian  Art,  pi.  124. 
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Fig.  6. — A  hunting  scene,  in  low  relief,  from  a  Chimu  vase.  After  Baessler;  Ancient  Peruvian  Art,  pi.  40. 


Figure  3  shows  a  late  Chimu  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  squash  and  a  bird. 

Less  realistic,  but  not  less  important, 
than  the  portraits  of  men  and  the  imi¬ 
tations  of  objects,  are  the  landscapes, 
battle-scenes,  fishing-scenes,  hunting- 
scenes  and  other  representations  of  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  the  people. 
Both  modelling  in  the  round  and  paint- 


Fig.  7. — A  Chimu  vase  with  a  representation  of  an  octo¬ 
pus,  partly  anthropomorphic.  After  Baessler:  Ancient 
Peruvian  Art,  pi.  1. 


ing  are  used,  often  both  on  one  vessel, 
as  in  Figure  4.  In  other  cases,  the 
painted  area  is  absent,  being  replaced 
by  attractive  incised  pictures  or  by  very 
low  relief,  as  in  Figures  5,  6,  and  16.* 
To  the  ordinary  art-critic,  of  course, 
some  of  these  decorations  will  not  seem 
to  be  truly  realistic.  But  they  are  so,  in 
spirit  and  endeavor,  if  not  in  achieve¬ 
ment.  They  are  realistic  enough  for  us 
to  be  able  to  identify  with  their  help, 
the  sorts  of  fish  the  people  caught,  the 
kinds  of  animals  they  hunted  and  the 
sorts  of  houses  they  lived  in.  They  have 
this  degree  of  realism,  even  though  in¬ 
cipient  formalization  sometimes  gives 
them  an  aspect  of  stiffness  and  restraint 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  best 
tenets  of  realism.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  such  designs  as  Figure  16  preserve 
enough  of  the  realistic  spirit  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the 
type  of  boats  used  by  the  people.  As 
far  as  sheer  realism  is  concerned,  the 
Chimu  portraits  have  a  near  rival  in 
the  representations  of  fish  and  other 
marine  animals.  In  Figures  3,  7,  11, 


*I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Arthur  Baessler’s 
Ancient  Peruvian  Art,  a  work  upon  which  I  have  drawn 
for  many  of  the  figures  that  accompany  this  article. 
That  work,  with  its  admirable  plates  by  W.  von  den 
Steinen  is  a  veritable  treasury  of  early  Peruvian  art. 
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Fig.  10. — A  Chimu  vase  represent- 
an  open-air  pavilion.  From 
Baessler;  Ancient  Peruvian  Art, 
pi.  11. 


Fig.  9. — Chimu  vases  representing  buildings.  From 
Baessler;  Ancient  Peruvian  Art,  pi.  13. 


Fig.  11. — Design  from  Chimu  vase.  From  Baessler; 
Ancient  Peruvian  Art,  pi.  100. 


Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Fig.  13. — A  late  Chimu  portrait  vase  in  black  ware. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Americsn  Museum  of  Natural  \Hislory, 

New  York  City 

Fig.  12. — A  Yunca  vessel,  showing  two  partly  realistic 
fishes.  The  colors  of  this  specimen  are  very  rich. 


comparatively  simple  objects.  Figures 
1  and  12  show  realistic  or  partially 
realistic  designs  on  vases  from  the  Y unca 
region.  The  coloration  in  these  decora¬ 
tions  is  exquisite,  so  rich,  in  fact,  as  to 
give  them  almost  a  jewel-like  or  enamel¬ 
like  glow  and  brilliancy.  Yet,  despite 
the  anti-realistic  element  j ust  mentioned, 
it  is  easy  to  see  realism  in  the  humming¬ 
birds  in  Figure  1. 

As  Yunca  art  was  less  realistic  than 
Chimu,  so  was  Tiahuanaco  art,  in  the 
basin  of  Lake  Titicaca,  less  realistic 
than  Yunca.  In  the  latter,  as  has  been 


15  and  18  we  see  very  realistic  images 
of  animal  life. 

Although,  as  has  been  noticed,  realism 
attained  its  greatest  and  most  complex 
development  among  the  Chimus,  an¬ 
other  form  of  it  was  by  no  means  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  art  of  the  Yuncas,  an  art 
which,  being  further  down  the  coast 
than  the  Chimu  art,  was  probably  later 
in  its  beginning  and  was  certainly  more 
formalized  in  its  general  character. 
From  the  time  when  realistic  Chimu 
art  reached  its  zenith  a  strong  tendency, 
often  found  in  aging  arts,  toward  form¬ 
alization  and  symbolization  manifested 
itself  in  the  art  of  the  Peruvian  coast. 
By  the  time  Yunca  art  had  reached  its 
highest  development,  this  tendency  had 
gained  considerable  headway.  Flowing 
and  life-like  lines  had  given  place  to 
more  artificial  ones ;  color  had  increased 
in  richness  and  it  sometimes  combined 
very  happily  with  the  vestiges  of  real¬ 
ism  of  line  to  form  realistic  representa¬ 
tions  of  birds,  plants,  fishes,  and  other 
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Fig.  16. — A  design^in  low  relief,  from  a  Chimu  vase.  From  Baessler,  Ancient  Peruvian  Art,  pi.  118, 


Fig.  17. — A  fine  mummy-cloth  from  Ancon,  showing  a  design  with  elements  of 
decoration  derived  from  the  art  of  Tiahuanaco.  After  Reiss 
and  Stuebel;  Necropolis  of  Ancon,  PI.  49. 
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pointed  out,  there  was  still  considerable 
vigor  in  the  realistic  tendency,  but  in 
Tiahuanaco  art  there  is  almost  nothing 
naturalistic.  Intense  elaboration,  deep¬ 
ly  colored  with  ever-increasing  form¬ 
ality,  rhythm,  balance  and  symboliza¬ 
tion,  is  the  keynote  of  Tiahuanaco  art 
in  all  its  phases.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  Tiahuanaco  art  of  the  highlands 
came  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  on 
the  aging,  but  still  somewhat  realistic 
art  of  the  coast.  Through  some  means 
or  other,  probably  by  those  offered  by 
trade,  the  highland  people  injected  their 
colorful  but  pompous  art-traditions  into 
theolder  societies  of  the  seaboard  whence, 
some  time  before,  their  own  type  of  decor¬ 
ation  had  taken  its  origin,  although 
greatly  altered  afterwards.  The  high¬ 
land  influence,  however,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  obliterate  the  realistic  habit 
of  the  Chimu  and  Yunca  vase-makers. 
In  Figures  13  and  18  we  have  two  black- 
ware  vessels  from  the  Chimu  region  of 
the  sort  made  just  before  the  Inca  con¬ 
quest.  Though  far  less  excellent  than 
the  earlier  types  of  realistic  art  on  the 
coast,  these  vessels  are  yet  essentially 
life-like  in  their  modelling.  In  Figure 
17  we  have  a  textile  design  from  Ancon 
which,  though  closely  linked  with  the 
Tiahuanaco  art,  nevertheless  preserves 
an  appreciable  degree  of  realism,  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  bows  and  arrows. 

Inca  art,  very  closely  related  to  Tia¬ 
huanaco  art,  was,  in  its  pure  state,  al¬ 
most  entirely  geometric.  When,  in 
later  times,  however,  not  long  before 
the  Spanish  Conquest,  Inca  rule  spread 
to  the  coast  where  it  absorbed  the  old 
Unca  and  Chimu  societies,  a  tendency 
toward  realism,  not  very  vigorous,  but 


still  apparent,  made  itself  felt  as  the 
result  of  contact  with  the  ancient  coast 
art  and  with  its  realism.  Thus  we  may 
say  that  the  Chimu  people,  coming  from 
Middle  America,  brought  with  them  to 
Peru  a  young  art  growing  toward  a  re¬ 
markable  realism  and  that,  wherever 
realism  appears  in  ancient  Peruvian  art, 
it  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Chimu 
people  who  first  introduced  it. 

Boston. 


Courlety  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

Fig.  18. — A  late  Chimu  black  ware  vessel 
representing  a  fox. 
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AN  INSPIRING  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN 

TEXTILES 


Ada  Rainey 


Textile  art  in  America  is  assum¬ 
ing  proportions  that  must  neces¬ 
sarily  attract  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  future  of 
our  industrial  art.  It  is  significant  of 
good  things  to  come  to  know  that  there 
is  a  widespread  interest  in  really  harmo¬ 
nious  and  beautiful  designs  in  fabrics 
which  are  used  in  household  decorations, 
in  wearing  apparel,  and  in  textiles  for 
public  buildings. 

World  movements  have  always  di¬ 
rectly  affected  art  movements;  their 
relation  is  close.  A  certain  epoch  in 
history  always  produces  a  distinct  effect 
on  the  thoughts  of  the  people  which  in 
turn  is  reflected  in  their  art  expressions. 
In  the  midst  of  the  present  titanic  world 
struggle,  industrial  conditions  are  being 
quickly  influenced,  even  before  the 
effects  of  present  great  events  have  had 
time  to  change  men’s  thoughts.  The 
central  fact  is  that  the  supply  of  Euro¬ 
pean  art  talent  is  cut  off  from  the 
American  market. 

Our  manufacturers  realize  that  it  will 
doubtless  be  years,  if  ever,  before  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  will  be  restored.  With 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  sources 


of  influence  cut  off,  the  manufacturer 
in  despair  was  compelled  to  turn  for  his 
designs  to  the  artists  at  his  door,  whom 
he  had  previously  passed  by  with  scorn. 
The  American  artist  has  filled  the  place 
of  his  brothers  across  the  sea  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  affect  the  art  expression 
of  America  for  years,  perhaps  for  dec¬ 
ades  to  come.  A  miracle  has  come  to 
pass.  The  land  of  commercialism  and 
mechanical  ingenuity  has  not  been 
found  lacking  in  resources  of  artistic 
technique  and  inspiration. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  me¬ 
chanical  and  commercial  ability  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  to  fruition 
the  artistic  talent  which  we  as  a  nation 
did  not  think  we  possessed.  Really, 
textile  art  has  proved  the  connecting 
link  between  commerce  and  art.  The 
useful  and  the  beautiful  have  been 
united  in  a  manner  scarcely  believed 
possible  a  few  years  ago. 

The  story  of  their  meeting  and  mat¬ 
ing  is  as  follows: 

Not  more  than  a  decade  ago  archae¬ 
ologists  were  electrified  by  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  traces  of  ancient  Peruvian  civili¬ 
zation  in  South  America.  Along  the 
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Supplementary  Prize,  Nell  Witters 
Pictorial  design  in  Batik;  Colors  blue,  violet,  white 
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Supplementaiy  prize.  Edmond  Froese. 

Batik  design  on  silk— -purple,  orange,  green  and  white. 


Andean  Plateau  in  Equador,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru  remains  of  the  civilization, 
brilliant  and  expressive,  were  found  pre¬ 
served  from  the  corroding  influence  of 
time  by  the  dry  atmosphere  and  kindly 
sands  of  a  climate  not  unlike  that  of 
Eg>^pt. 

Pottery,  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
baskets,  and,  most  highly  developed  of 
all,  numerous  examples  of  textile  art 
were  exhumed.  Peruvian  fabrics, 
woven,  dyed,  and  embroidered,  were 
taken  from  mummies  and  from  graves. 
The  fabrics  were  used  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  mummy  cloth  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  but  differing  from  it  in  that  the 
Peruvian  fabrics  were  a  world  of  revela¬ 
tion  of  their  civilization  because  taking 
the  place  of  the  hieroglyphs  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  papyrus  writing  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

The  Peruvian  designs  are  truly  deco¬ 
rative,  expressing  beauty  of  form  and 
color,  emphasized  by  symbolic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  animals  and  human  forms. 
The  wealth  of  harmony  and  charm  is 


here  revealed  expressed  with  great  tech¬ 
nical  skill.  Peruvian  textiles  are  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  highest  expressions  of  the 
weaver’s  skill  known  to  civilization. 
As  many  as  300  two-ply  weft  have  been 
counted  in  a  single  square  inch.  The 
colors  are  largely  reds,  browns,  violets, 
blues,  and  greens,  woven  into  a  sym¬ 
phony  of  varied  forms.  The  fish,  bird, 
cat  and  human  form,  were  convention¬ 
alized  through  many  forms  in  Peruvian 
art  and  there  also  arose  many  designs 
which  had  a  basis  in  technical  expres¬ 
sion. 

Many  of  these  treasures  of  Inca  and 
Peruvian  civilization  were  bought  for 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Meade,  the  assistant  cura¬ 
tor,  who  at  once  sensed  the  educational 
value  of  this  rich  mine  of  design  and 
color.  Through  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  textile  expert  and 
design  enthusiast,  these  two  men  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  a  new  world  of 
design  to  the  attention  of  modern  New 
York  artists.  Mr.  Crawford  has  spoken 
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Supplementary  Prize,  John  Kellogg  Woodruff 
Color  block-printing 


to  increasing  numbers  of  artists  and  to 
silk  and  cotton  manufacturers  of  the 
value  of  the  study  of  these  forms  of 
textile  expression. 

In  response  to  a  number  of  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  Albert  Blum,  of  the 
United  Piece  Dye  Works,  for  a  competi¬ 
tion  of  textile,  an  exhibition  of  actual 
fabrics  took  place  in  the  new  galleries 
of  the  Art  Alliance  of  America  in  New 
York,  in  May,  1917.  This  exhibition 
was  said  by  textile  experts  to  be  the 
best  and  most  important  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  America.  It  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  work  done  in  the  Museum 


of  Natural  History  by  Mr.  Meade  and 
Mr.  Crawford  in  leading  the  artists  to 
a  new  source  of  inspiration.  The  talent 
of  the  American  artist  is  undoubted, 
but  guiding  and  judicious  training  are 
necessary  to  produce  results  of  perma¬ 
nent  value. 

The  many  designs  submitted  to  the 
judges  in  the  textile  competition  tri¬ 
umphantly  proved  that  there  is  origi¬ 
nality,  technical  facility,  and  real  ability 
among  our  American  artists.  The  source 
of  their  inspiration  was  seldom  from 
the  well-known  Greco- Roman  stream. 
The  most  interesting  designs  were 
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Second  prize — Mrs.  Helen  C.  Reed. 
Batik — light  and  dark  shades  of  blue. 


founded  on  Peruvian,  Javanese,  South 
Sea  Island,  and  Oriental  influence.  This 
change  of  front  is  significant.  It  marks 
the  opening  of  an  unused  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  which  more  truly  belongs  to 
us  than  does  the  classic.  There  is  no 
nationality  in  great  art,  but  all  great  art 
has  been  most  virile  as  the  artist  has 
followed  the  natural  and  not  the  bor¬ 
rowed  form  of  inspiration.  The  ancient 
Peruvian,  Inca,  and  Mexican  designs 
are  rather  closer  to  us  than  are  those  of 
Europe. 

There  was  great  variety  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  used  and  in  the  designs  and  colors 
employed.  Block  printing  was  the  most 
conservative  element  in  the  exhibition. 
The  designs  were  printed  on  silks,  chif¬ 
fons,  linens,  and  velvets.  The  work¬ 
manship  was  of  the  highest,  the  color¬ 
ing  rich  and  subdued.  The  designs  were 
suitable  in  many  instances,  with  few 


changes,  for  immediate  reproduction  by 
machine  rollers. 

The  most  original  and  interesting 
fabrics  of  the  exhibition  were  the  Batiks. 
These  were  a  delight  to  the  eye,  em¬ 
bodying  various  forms  and  abstract 
beauty  which  were  an  inspiration  to 
the  beholder,  a  wealth  of  suggestion  to 
the  artist  and  the  manufacturer. 

There  were  many  designs  of  dis¬ 
tinctly  ‘'modern”  forms,  outcroppings 
of  the  so-called  Modern  School,  flam¬ 
boyantly  brilliant,  startling  in  dar¬ 
ing  to  thrust  aside  the  shackles  of 
the  past — crude,  strident,  and  blatant, 
but  the  heralds  of  a  new  day  when  the 
real  feeling  of  our  artists  will  find  a 
mod€  of  expression  truly  their  own. 

The  color  element  was  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  indus¬ 
trial  art.  Chiffons,  scarfs  of  delicate 
iridescent  hues  mingled  their  loveliness 
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with  the  dark  strength  of  tie-dyed  wall¬ 
coverings — the  designs  often  culled  from 
an  East  Indian  shawl  or  carpet.  Em¬ 
broideries  of  quaint  pattern  in  vivid 
worsted  or  hook  work  arrested  the  curi¬ 
ous  and  even  puzzled  the  connoisseur 
for  their  true  origin.  Tapestries  that 
might  have  owed  their  origin  to  the 
figures  seated  on  the  dais  of  a  Norman 
castle,  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  most 
advanced  interpretation  of  the  “An¬ 
nunciation.  “ 

Many  of  the  pieces  submitted  to  the 
jury  were  too  frankly  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  ugly  to  be  admitted  by 
men  who  loved  beauty  and  were  seek¬ 
ing  to  speed  the  cause  of  American  art. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  textiles 
that  were  restrained  with  the  charm  of 
classic  simplicity.  As  a  whole  the  work¬ 
manship  was  of  a  high  grade  of  excel¬ 
lence.  In  fact,  so  unusual  was  the 
quality  of  the  fabrics  in  regard  to  de¬ 
sign,  color,  and  technique  that  two  of 
the  judges,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Mayer  and 
Mr.  E.  Irving  Hanson,  of  the  Mallinson 
Silk  Company,  offered  to  augment  the 
original  prizes  of  Mr.  Blum  by  giving 
six  additional  prizes  of  $25  each."  The 
judges,  among  whom  were  also  Prof. 
Arthur  W.  Dow,  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Mr.  M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  who 
has  already  been  mentioned,  were  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  with  the  variety, 
unusual  originality,  and  technical  facil¬ 
ity  of  the  work  sent  in.  Over  five  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  were  submitted  to  the 
judges  by  140  artists.  About  250  pieces 
were  accepted. 

Many  of  the  prominent  textile  manu¬ 
facturers  and  buyers  visited  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  signified  their  interest  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  work  shown.  Often  the 
design  was  too  “advanced”  for  use  by 
the  commercial  man.  They  declared 
the  public  was  not  ready  for  such  un¬ 
usual  work,  yet  most  of  them  were  will¬ 


ing  to  encourage  the  American  artist 
and  his  designs.  The  important  thing 
accomplished  is  that  a  meeting  ground 
has  been  established  whereby  manu¬ 
facturer,  artist,  and  public  may  meet 
to  become  acquainted.  The  results  from 
this  acquaintance  are  sure  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  good  to  the  cause  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  art. 

Mr.  Crawford  says  of  this  exhibition: 

“The  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Women’s  Wear,  The  Art  Alliance,  and 
different  members  of  the  industry,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  co-operated  in  a 
movement  that  comprehends,  not  only 
research  and  the  use  of  original  mate¬ 
rial,  but  also  the  training  of  artists  in 
the  technical  limitations  of  the  machine. 
The  exhibition  of  hand-decorated  fab¬ 
rics  was  conducted  in  the  hope  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  artist  back  to  his  craft,  which 
would  put  him  in  closer  artistic  sym¬ 
pathy  with  textile  design,  as  all  design 
that  we  have  today  sprang  originally 
from  hand  craftmanship.  ” 

The  Art  Alliance  of  America,  where 
this  exhibition  was  held,  is  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  forces  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  American  art.  It  affords  a  meeting 
ground  for  the  artist,  buyer,  and  public 
alike  and  encourages  young  artists  to 
produce  original  work  and  then  helps 
them  to  find  a  market  for  their  creations. 

So  stimulating  was  the  exhibition 
that  another  competition  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  has  been  arranged  to  be  held  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Art  Alliance,  in 
co-operation  with  the  trade  journal. 
Woman's  Wear,  from  October  22d  to 
November  3d.  For  this  competition 
only  designs  are  acceptable  adaptable 
for  fabrics  for  women’s  wear  from  a  prac¬ 
tically  commercial  and  artistic  stand¬ 
point.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  prizes  have  been  offered  by  various 
commercial  firms. 

New  York 
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PORTRAITS  BY  VAN  DYCK  WHICH  HAVE 
COME  TO  AMERICA 

D.  M.  Robinson 


The  firm  of  Lewis  and  Simmons  of 
New  York  City  some  months  ago 
obtained  from  the  Earl  of  Den¬ 
bigh  six  magnificent  portraits  by  Van 
Dyck,  of  which  we  reproduce  illustra¬ 
tions  in  this  number  of  Art  and  Ar¬ 
chaeology  by  their  kind  permission. 
“The  Countess  of  Clanbrasil”  (p.  256) 
has  recently  been  purchased  by  Henry 
C.  Frick.  The  others  represent  James 


Stuart,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox; 
The  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  her 
Dwarf,  Mrs.  Gibson ;  a  portrait  of  a  lady ; 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria;  and  King 
Charles  L  “The  Duke  of  Richmond’' 
(p.253)  is  represented  with  the  dog  which 
saved  him  from  assassination  by  waking 
him  from  sleep  in  time  to  escape.  He 
stands  caressing  his  dog  with  his  right 
hand,  while  his  left  rests  on  his  hip. 


©  Lewis  6*  Simmons 

The  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Dwarf,  by  Van  Dyck. 


©  Lewis  &•  Simmons 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  by  Van  Dyck 
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Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  by  Van  Dyck 


OF 


Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Van  Dyck 


@  Lewis  and  Simmons 
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He  wears  a  black  dress  and  cloak  with 
star,  blue  stockings,  black  shoes  with 
enormous  rosettes,  and  a  broad  lace 
collar  about  his  neck.  He  wears  his 
hair  long,  falling  over  his  shoulders. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  King  Charles  I  and 
accompanied  his  King  to  the  scattold. 
It  is  said  that  he 
died  in  1655  of  a 
broken  heart  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death 
of  his  King.  The 
canvasis80by47^ 
inches.  In  “The 
Duchess  of  Rich¬ 
mond”  (p.  253  j 
Mary  Villiers, 
daughter  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  who  died 
in  1685,  stands 
with  one  foot  on  a 
step  on  which  Mrs. 

Gibson,  the  dwarf, 
is  standing.  With 
her  right  hand  she 
is  taking  a  glove 
from  a  salver  which 
the  dwarf  holds. 

Her  left  hand  holds 
a  fold  of  her  skirt. 

She  wears  a  blue 
dress  with  flowing 
sleeves  turned  back 
to  show  a  crimson 
lining.  Mrs.  Gib¬ 
son  wears  a  dress 
of  red  velvet  and 
the  group  is  well  set 
off  against  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  background  and  the  land¬ 
scape  seen  to  the  left.  The  canvas  is  81 
by  48  inches.  The  “Portrait  of  King 
Charles  I”  (p.  228)  is  29^  by  24)^  inches 
and  represents  him  in  half  length  to  the 
left,  in  three-quarter  profile,  wearing  a 
black  dress  with  wide  falling  lace  collar 


and  with  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  The  “Portrait  of  a  Lady” 
(p.  255)  represents  in  “  Flemish  ”  style  a 
lady,  once  supposed  to  be  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fielding,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Guildford  who  died  in  1673,  seated  to 
left  looking  at  the  spectator.  She  wears 

a  dark  gold  em¬ 
broidered  dress 
with  high  stiff  ruff, 
and  rests  her  left 
hand  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair.  The 
canvas  is  58  by 
42^  inches  and 
was  probably 
painted  in  Genoa. 
The  flattering  por¬ 
trait  of  “Queen 
Henrietta  Maria” 
in  white  dress  and 
cloak  with  a  blue 
bow  represents  a 
half  figure  of  the 
daughter  of  Henry 
IV  of  France  and 
Marie  de  Medici, 
who  married 
Charles  I  in  1625 
and  died  in  1669. 
Van  Dyck  was  in¬ 
structed  to  paint 
her  in  three  posi¬ 
tions,  and  two 
other  portraits,  one 
full  face,  and  the 
other  a  profile  to 
left  are  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  can¬ 
vas  is  28^2  by 
24^  inches  and  was  painted  in  1639 
and  given  by  the  King  to  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh. 

All  these  six  portraits  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  who  is  now  a  Colonel 
of  the  City  of  London  Territorial  Force 
and  Aide-de-Camp  to  H.  M.  George  V. 


©  Lewis  Simmons 

The  Countess  of  Clanbrasil,  by  Van  Dyck. 
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CURRENT  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Posters  by  High  School  Pupils 

SOME  three  hundred  Red  Cross  and  Thrift  posters  were  made  by  High  School 
pupils  of  New  York  City,  in  competition  planned  by  the  School  Art  League  of 
New  York  City,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Laurent  Oppenheim. 

Dr,  James  P.  Haney,  director  of  art  in  the  High  Schools,  announced  that  any 
school  where  twenty-five  or  more  posters  were  made  by  pupils  out  of  school  hours 
and  without  assistance,  was  eligible  for  three  prizes,  a  five-dollar  gold  piece,  a 
silver  medal,  and  a  bronze  medal.  As  a  result,  fourteen  High  Schools  held  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  posters.  Three  prizes  and  several  honorable 
mentions  were  awarded  in  each  school. 

The  prize-winning  posters  were  then  hung  for  a  few  days  at  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School.  Here  the  final  awards  were  made  by  a  jury,  the  chairman 
of  which  was  Edwin  R.  Blashfield,  president  of  the  Mural  Painters,  The  gold 
medal  was  given  to  a  poster  entitled  “Do  your  Bit”  by  Abbie  Bollin  of  Erasmus 
Hall  High  School,  which  shows  a  small  boy  leaning  over  a  flowerpot,  where  a 
diminutive  plant  is  just  sprouting.  The  silver  medal  was  won  by  Thomas  Beggs 
of  Manual  Training  High  School,  for  a  poster  entitled  “Menacing  War  Cloud” 
wherein  a  farmer,  at  work  in  the  fields,  suddenly  sees  a  cloud  whose  outline  reveals 
a  marching  army.  The  bronze  medal  was  given  to  Andrew  E.  Buzzell  of  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School,  whose  appeal  to  “Help  the  Red  Cross”  was  made  by  show¬ 
ing  two  Red  Cross  tents  in  the  shadow  of  a  ruined  cathedral. 

The  sixty-two  best  posters  were  then  exhibited  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries. 
They  attracted  much  favorable  attention,  both  for  the  technical  excellence  of  the 
work  and  the  originality  of  the  ideas,  whereby  these  young  people  have  expressed 
their  patriotism.  A  number  of  posters  are  being  reproduced  for  the  use  of  the 
Red  Cross,  Mr.  Hoover’s  Food  Conservation  Department,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and 
other  organizations.  Arrangements  for  purchasing  these  posters  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  for  patriotic  purposes,  can  be  made  by  communicating  with  the  School 
Art  League. 

Traveling  groups  of  posters  have  been  arranged.  One  is  devoted  entirely 
to  Red  Cross  subjects,  another  to  Thrift  and  Conservation,  and  a  third,  which  is 
of  special  interest  to  teachers  and  art  students,  contains  both  subjects.  Each 
group  numbers  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  posters.  These  collections  make  a 
special  appeal  to  those  interested  in  the  mobilization  of  our  country’s  resources. 
Art  societies  and  women’s  clubs  doing  patriotic  service  will  find  these  posters  very 
useful  in  attracting  attention  to  their  work.  To  societies  actively  interested  in 
furthering  art  work  in  the  schools,  the  exhibition  will  be  of  use  in  showing  how  the 
artistic  talent  of  High  School  pupils  may  be  mobilized  in  patriotic  services. 
High  School  teachers  and  pupils  will  find  it  especially  helpful  in  color  and  design. 
The  posters  are  unframed  and  of  uniform  size,  measuring  30  x  20  inches.  These 
groups  of  poster  designs  may  be  secured  for  exhibition  by  communicating  with 
Miss  Florence  N.  Levy,  Secretary  of  the  School  Art  League,  215  West  57th  St, 
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‘©e  Costa’s  Maria”  and  the  Brazil  National  School  of  Art 


ON  the  famous  Avenida  Rio  Brancho  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  stands  a  splendid 
building  in  which  is  housed  the  National  School  of  Art  of  Brazil.  Its 
Director  is  Senor  Joan  Baptista  de  Costa,  a  man  of  prodigious  industry  and  great 
versatility,  whose  mural  paintings,  landscapes,  and  figure  work  have  already 
brought  him  distinction  at  home,  and  are  winning  for  him  renown  abroad. 
Senor  de  Costa  has  increased  the  popularity  of  the  Art  School  building,  where  of 
course  there  is  regular  work  in  the  teaching  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  archi¬ 
tecture  by  enlarging  the  permanent  collection  of  paintings  and  of  statuary, 
and  by  opening  the  building  to  an  annual  salon  for  the  exposition  of  the  work  of 
contemporary  artists. 

Among  the  paintings  in  the  1916  salon  was  the  one  which  is  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  background  of  the  painting  is  a  lovely  bit  of  that  Brazilian 
paradise,  Petropolis,  the  highlying  city  which  is  the  summer  capital  of  Brazil, 
where  nature  has  laid  on  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics  a  veritable  riot 
of  glorious  colors. 

“The  painting  is  called  ‘Ave  Maria’;  it  depicts  a  scene  at  eventide;  the  sun 
has  just  sunk  behind  the  highest  ridge  of  the  mountains;  a  roadway  runs  up  the 
hillside,  a  church  stands  beside  the  road,  and  from  its  steeple  the  bell  rings  out 
the  evening  call  to  prayer;  a  girl  of  the  people,  a  typical  Portuguese-Brazilian 
has  heard  the  message  of  the  Angelus,  and  pausing  in  her  walk,  draws  her  rosary 
from  her  bosom  and  stands  with  the  cross  in  her  hands,  while  her  lips  repeat  the 
prayer.  The  afterglow  of  the  dying  sun  falls  on  the  scene,  bringing’ out  a  gorge¬ 
ous  radiance  of  ambers  and  of  greens  which  frame  the  devout  face  of  the  praying 
girl”  (N.  C.  W.). 

Senor  Joan  Baptista  de  Costa  is  the  painter  of  this  good  piece  of  work. 
The  painting  was  purchased  by  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  Am.erica  while  in  Brazil  summer  before  last.  It  was  on  exhibition  in  one  of  the 
Baltimore  art  stores  and  was  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  February  9, 
to  the  courtesy  of  whose  Art  Department  and  Art  Director,  E.  W.  Hobbs,  as 
well  as  to  the  permission  of  the  owner,  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  to 
reproduce  the  painting  for  the  readers  of  Art  and  Archaeology. 

R.  V.  D,  M. 


Excavations  at  Ot(rwi,  New  Mexico 


UNDER-  the  direction  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  the  Commercial  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  has  concluded  its  third  summer  of  excavations  at  Otowi, 
Bandelier  National  Monument,  New  Mexico.  All  the  rooms  of  the  North,  South, 
and  East  Houses  of  Great  Otowi,  all  of  the  rooms  of  the  East  House,  Little 
Otowi,  in  addition  to  several  rooms  in  the  West  House  and  many  single  rooms  and 
one  Kiva  in  the  seventeen  small-house  ruins  of  Little  Otowi  have  now  been 
excavated.  The  caves  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  have  been  explored. 
The  whole  region  has  been  mapped. 

The  most  interesting  discoveries  of  the  past  summer  were: 

(a)  A  colored  fresco  of  a  mountain  lion.  This  was  found  on  the  south  wall  of 
a  large  square  ceremonial  room,  12  by  14  feet,  near  the  middle  of  the  East  House. 
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The  body  is  yellow  ochre,  outlined  with  black.  It  is  opposite  a  fine  ceremonial 
fireplace.  Just  north  of  the  fireplace  is  a  well-made  door  a  foot  wide  and  a 
foot  nine  inches  deep  which  leads  into  the  longest  room  excavated,  24  feet  by 
8  feet  3  inches.  The  doorway  entrance  in  the  long  room  is  flanked  on  each  side 
by  two  large  stones,  (b)  In  the  caves;  prayer  sticks.  One  measured  by 
inches.  To  it  is  still  attached,  with  a  bit  of  yucca  rope,  the  plume  of  an  eagle, 
(c)  Porches  are  found  on  three  sides  of  all  the  buildings,  contrary  to  previous 
suppositions,  (d)  A  petroglyph  representing  a  battle  scene.  There  are  11 
human  figures,  in  all  kinds  of  positions.  One  is  throwing  a  bolo,  another  wielding 
a  battle  axe.  The  sun,  moon,  deer,  two  birds,  one  a  turkey,  and  a  gigantic  arrow 
are  also  depicted.  At  the  bottom  on  the  right  is  shown  a  man  with  two  hand 
signs — much  like  the  head  of  the  “avanyu.” 

Other  important  results  were  the  acquisition  of  six  barrels  and  three  boxes  of 
material,  consisting  of  pottery ;  tools  and  instruments,  ornaments,  and  ceremonial 
objects  of  bone,  stone,  wood;  food  bones  of  many  different  animals  from  bison  to 
fish;  squash  seeds  and  shell,  gourd  shell,  corn. 

Pottery.  Seventeen  whole  jars  were  found  including  four  large  tinajas;  also 
about  25  or  30  jars  and  bowls.  Especially  important  are: 

New  variations  of  the  ‘‘avanyu  ”,  notably  an  outside  border  of  a  succession  of 
numerous  heads;  a  bowl  decorated  with  a  naturalistic  butterfly;  several  natural¬ 
istic  representations  of  birds,  one  of  a  man;  whirling  avanyus  with  two  and  four 
arms  as  well  as  several  with  the  usual  three  arms;  several  perfect  small  offering 
ollas  in  black  and  white  ware;  a  small  perfect  red  ware  bowl  with  vertical  sides; 
sherds  and  whole  pieces  showing  probable  influence  of  different  kinds  of  pottery  on 
each  other;  a  naturalistic  sunin  black  and  white;  geometrical  patterns  on  biscuit; 
panelling,  alternation  of  design,  and  a  bird  border  on  biscuit;  an  apparently  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  pottery  of  the  old  small  house  ruins  and  that  of  the  large 
houses  in  that  of  Little  Otowi ;  numbers  of  cloud  blowers,  two  of  them  exceptionally 
beautiful,  one  representing  a  fish." 

The  most  unusual  single  piece  of  stone  ware  is  a  large  spindle  whorl,  a  double 
cone,  covered  with  a  quarter  inch  of  potter  clay;  in  a  hole  underneath  the  floor 
were  found  half  a  dozen  large  spearheads  and  knives;  in  another  hole  ten  fetish 
stones,  possibly  phallic  enblems;  an  unusually  large  collection  of  bones,  awls, 
needles,  whistles,  flutes  was  also  excavated. 

A  bow,  many  arrow  shafts,  prayer  sticks,  a  bundle  of  dice  sticks  were  found. 

Yucca  fibre  and  ropes;  also  a  thick  ring,  yucca  wound,  four  inches  in  diameter, 
probably  a  head  ring  to  hold  a  jar,  were  also  among  the  things  excavated. 


L.  L.  W.  WiLSON. 


The  Christmas  T^umber  of  ArT  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY,  ipiy 


CTIVE  and  subscribing  members  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  were  very 


generous  last  December  in  sending  the  Christmas  number  of  Art  and 
Archaeology,  with  an  annual  subscription  for  1917,  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  their 
friends.  As  a  result  of  this  substantial  cooperation  several  hundred  names  were 
added  to  our  mailing  list.  We  shall  appreciate  a  renewal  of  this  effective  assis¬ 
tance,  and  if  readers  will  kindly  send  Art  and  Archaeology,  The  Octagon, 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  the  names  and  addresses  of  friends  they  wish  to  remember 
in  this  way,  the  December  number  will  be  promptly  mailed,  with  an  appropriate 
Christmas  card. 

dedication  of  the  New  Art  Museum,  School  of  American  Research,  Sante  Fe,  N.  M. 
iE  New  Art  Museum,  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  and  of  the  School  of 


-i-  American  Research,  was  dedicated  with  imposing  ceremonies  at  Santa  Fe 
November  24-28.  At  the  formal  opening  Saturday  evening,  November  24th 
addresses  were  made  by  Governor  Lindsey,  Secretary  of  State  Lucero  and 
Senator  Jones,  all  of  New  Mexico,  and  by  Colonel  Collier  of  San  Diego.  These 
addresses  were  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  Southwestern  Art, 
and  a  public  reception  by  the  Women’s  Museum  Board. 

On  Sunday  evening  occurred  the  dedication  of  the  new  Museum  with  an 
address  by  Hon.  Frank  Springer,  President  of  the  Santa  Fe  Society  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  three  following  days  were  devoted  chiefly  to  sessions  of  a  Congress  of 
Science  and  Art  at  which  papers  were  read  by  F,  W.  Shipley,  President  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  and  Messrs.  Carroll,  Hewett, 
Hodge,  Judd,  Harrington,  LaFlesche  and  others. 

On  Monday  evening  a  joint  meeting  was  held  with  the  State  Educational 
Association.  After  remarks  by  President  Roberts  and  State  Superintendent 
Wagner  an  address  on  “The  New  Humanism”  was  given  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Kelsey, 
Honorary  President  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  evening  concerts  were  given  by 
Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  the  composer  of  Indian  melodies,  assisted  by 
Tsianina,  the  gifted  Indian  mezzo-soprano,  who  is  the  first  of  her  race  to  achieve 
artistic  recognition  as  a  singer.  Mr.  Cadman  is  known  to  all  music  lovers  as 
the  composer  of  “The  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water”,  first  introduced  by  Mme. 
Nordica.  Tsianina  was  born  in  Oklahoma.  Her  father  was  of  white  and  Creek 
blood.  When  she  became  associated  with  Mr.  Cadman,  the  way  was  opened  for 
her  to  interpret  to  Americans  the  emotional  life  of  the  Indian  through  his  songs. 

The  exercises  closed  Thursday  morning  with  a  union  Thanksgiving  service  in 
the  Museum  Auditorium. 

The  Museum  is  a  beautiful  renaissance  of  the  New  Mexico  Mission  style 
of  architecture,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  older  than  that  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  missions.  A  striking  feature  of  the  Dedication  was  the  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings  consisting  of  recent  work  of  members  of  the  Santa  F e  and  T aos  groups  of  artists. 
These  groups  contain  such  well-known  names  as  Robert  Henri,  E.  1.  Couse. 
J.  H.  Sharp,  Walter  Ufer,  Julius  Rolshoven,  O.  E.  Berninghaus,  E.  L.  Blumen- 
schein.  These  canvases,  inspired  by  Indian,  Spanish  and  Frontier  lore,  with  the 
native  splendor  of  that  region  for  a  setting,  will  suggest  that  Santa  Fe  is  to  be  the 
cradle  of  a  truly  American  School  of  Art. 

An  ensuing  number  of  Art  and  Archaeology  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  Museum,  the  dedication  ceremonies  and  the  exhibition  of 
Southwestern  Art,  and  will  contain  papers  read  at  the  various  sessions. 


M.  C. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 


The  Painters  of  Florence  from  the  Thirteenth 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Julia  Cartwright 
(Mrs.  Ady).  With  illustrations.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1916.  Pp.  373. 
$1.50. 

This  book  of  the  widely  known  author 
on  art  has  for  its  object  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  results  of  the  researches  on 
the  painters  of  Florence  by  critics  of  the 
last  generation  and  a  half,  from  Ruskin 
to  Berenson  in  order  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  created  by  “the  increased  in¬ 
terest  now  taken  in  Italian  art  by  trav¬ 
ellers. ’’  In  addition  to  interpretative 
criticism  the  book  gives  brief  accounts 
of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  chief 
Florentine  painters. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  second  edition 
(revised,  1910)  of  a  work  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  January,  1901.  Six  successive 
reprints  since  1901  are  in  themselves  a 
favorable  criticism  of  this  book.  In 
spite  of  a  multitude  of  books  of  a 
kindred  nature  it  has  maintained  itself 
on  the  market.  It  makes  no  pretense 
to  originality  except  in  the  manner  of 
presentation  of  much  authoritative  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical  material,  which 
the  average  guide  book  lacks  or  presents 
in  an  unpalatable  form.  It  strikes  a 
happy  medium  between  the  books  of  a 
Ruskin  and  an  Augustus  Hare. 

To  the  traveller  who  has  more  than  a 
superficial  interest  in  Florentine  painters 
of  the  Renaissance  it  can  be  heartily 
recommended  as  a  pleasant  and  instruc¬ 
tive  companion.  The  critical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  material  is  well  selected  and 
authoritative  which  might  be  expected 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  a  book  by  the 
widely  known  author.  The  style  is  a 
pleasing  narrative,  weaving  much  valu¬ 
able  information  into  anecdote  with  a 
legitimate  element  of  the  human  and 
intimate — the  pleasing  picture  of  Assisi 


in  the  day  of  Saint  Francis  and  of  Giotto, 
del  Sarto’s  checkered  career,  and  the 
pathos  of  the  tragedy  in  Michelangelo. 
Vasari  is  judiciously  introduced  here 
and  there,  painters  themselves  speak 
through  citations  from  their  letters,  and 
modern  critics  are  quoted  without 
pedantry.  The  Ruccelai  Madonna  con¬ 
troversy  is  duly  noted  and  the  author 
takes  sides  but  without  allowing  the 
critical  material  to  obtrude.  The  book 
is  not  a  compendium  of  deadly  tiresome 
information  but  an  introduction  to  the 
subject  stimulating  the  interest  of  the 
reader. 

The  text  is  arranged  into  27  chapters, 
each  devoted  to  one  leading  name  or 
group,  from  Cimabue  to  Michelangelo. 
For  the  guidance  of  the  reader  selected 
lists  of  works  of  each  painter  are  added 
to  each  chapter,  mentioning  the  loci 
and  adding  the  gallery  catalog  numbers. 
The  numbers  are  of  doubtful  value  in 
view  of  the  constant  changes.  The  re¬ 
vised  edition  has  brought  some  of  them 
up  to  date. 

As  the  book  is  an  almost  stereotype 
reprint  of  the  first  edition,  little  can  be 
said  in  criticism  which  has  not  been 
said  already.  In  all  essentials  the  text 
remains  unchanged  as  do  the  indexes, 
illustrations,  titles,  and  pagination.  The 
revised  edition  of  1910  and  this  reprint 
contain  no  additions  or  modifications  of 
any  consequence.  There  are  two  or 
three  minor  textual  changes,  e.  g.,  p. 
159  under  Pesellino,  and  p.  231  under 
Ghirlandajo.  Lists  of  works  have  been 
augmented  and  titles  corrected,  a  few 
foot  notes  at  the  end  of  chapters  show 
that  the  author  has  kept  in  touch  with 
her  subject.  In  one  case — p.  289 — the 
page-title  for  Fra  Bartolommeo  has  been 
changed  from  “A  follower  of  Savonarola” 
to  “A  Piagnone  Painter”.  The  illus- 
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trations  are  the  same  as  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  but  are  inserted  with  less  regard  to 
the  text.  The  introduction  refers  to 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  as  still  retain¬ 
ing  “a  high  place  among  the  best 
authorities”,  evidently  disregarding  the 
fact  that  a  new  great  edition  of  the 
work  is  the  last  word  so  far,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Mrs.  Ady’s  book  was  however  so 
generally  reliable  and  readable  from  the 
first  that  its  partial  lack  of  up-to-date- 
ness  is  not  even  a  serious  defect. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  compact  and 
convenient  in  size,  and  bound  very  ser¬ 
viceably  in  green  cloth.  It  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  prove  a  helpful  and  pleasant 
companion  to  the  traveller  in  Florence 
who  is  not  too  hurried. 

'  HANS  FROELICHER 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore 

Whistler.  By  Theodore  Duret.  With  thirty- 
two  illustrations.  Translated  by  Frank  Rut¬ 
ter.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1917 
Pp.  135.  $3.75. 

M.  Theodore  Duret  owed  us  a  book 
on  Whistler  as  a  companion  volume  to 
his  book  on  his  other  intimate  friend, 
Edouard  Manet.  Now,  handsomely, 
he  has  paid  the  debt.  The  English 
translation  by  Frank  Rutter  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  and  makes  an  important 
addition  to  the  already  impressive  list 
of  really  notable  volumes  which  the  fas¬ 
cinating  personality  and  distinguished 
art  of  the  American  painter  have 
inspired.  Everyone  who  was  privileged 
to  know  Whistler  had  so  many  good 
stories  to  tell  that  it  was  really  a  hard¬ 
ship  not  to  make  a  book  of  anecdotes 
about  him.  In  each  case  the  subject 
assured  success.  People  liked  to  read 
about  Whistler  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  appreciate  his  pictures. 
Even  after  the  Pennells  had  brought  out 
their  monumental  work  which  seemed 
to  say  all  there  was  to  be  said  about  the 
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art  life  of  London  in  the  nineties,  the 
reading  public  asked  for  more  about 
Whistler.  And  it  had  every  reason  to 
expect  and  to  eagerly  await  the  book  by 
the  artist’s  devoted  friend,  Theodore 
Duret,  who  would  express  the  sympathy 
and  homage  of  aesthetic  France  for  the 
great  little  “Wheestlaire”  who  had  been 
so  much  misunderstood  and  unappreci¬ 
ated  in  England. 

There  is  on  every  page  of  this  book  of 
Duret’s  a  quiet  satisfaction  not  only 
with  the  thoroughly  congenial  art  of 
Whistler  but  also  with  the  part  which 
France  was  privileged  to  play  in  help¬ 
ing  to  form  his  taste,  to  inspire  his 
temperament,  to  encourage  his  creative 
ardour  and  to  recognize  and  reward  his 
brilliant  achievement.  It  is  a  serious 
book  about  a  serious  artist  and  for  this 
reason  may  disappoint  those  who  ex¬ 
pected  a  newfund  of  funny  stories  about 
the  serious  artist’s  playful  and  quarrel¬ 
some  eccentricities.  In  fact,  this  un¬ 
smiling  story  of  Whistler’s  arduous  and 
embattled  life,  and  this  sympathetic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Whistler’s  personality 
and  purpose  make  us  uncomfortably 
aware  that  in  enjoying  his  debonair  wit 
and  charm  and  amusing  ourselves  with 
his  perplexing  and  provoking  person¬ 
ality,  we  may  have  been  doing  injustice 
to  the  solid  and  enduring  worth  of  his 
manhood.  Certainly  it  is  good  to  hear 
from  one  of  his  friends  who  cared  enough 
for  him  to  understand  him  and  who  was 
rewarded  for  the  effort  by  winning  the 
affection  and  the  trust  of  the  sardonic 
author  of  the  “Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies  ”.  To  Duret  Whistler  revealed 
himself  as  he  really  was,  behind  the 
rather  absurd  mask  which  he  put  on  in 
England  for  the  pathetic  purpose  of 
attracting  attention  to  what  he  had  to 
say.  The  pity  of  it  was  that  he  was 
forced  to  adopt  such  tactics.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  a  reputation  as  an 
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aesthete,  a  wit,  a  wag,  a  “character”, 
long  before  he  was  recognized  as  a  great 
artist.  This  appealed  to  his  peculiar 
sense  of  humor  and  served  to  satisfy  his 
wounded  pride.  To  a  few  friends  how¬ 
ever  he  opened  not  only  the  door  to  his 
austere  workroom  but  the  even  more 
discreet  door  to  his  heart.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  and  is  it  any  wonder,  the  Pen¬ 
nells,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth,  well  nigh 
worshipped  him.  And  in  France,  where 
he  was  at  his  ease  and  at  home,  his 
friends  were  as  appreciative  as  they 
were  loyal.  Among  the  artists  one 
thinks  of  the  friendship  of  the  poetic 
Fantin  Latour,  and  among  the  “ama¬ 
teurs”  of  the  arts,  it  is  nice  to  know  that 
Theodore  Duret  loved  him. 

Whistler  was  an  artist  of  great  deco¬ 
rative  genius  by  right  of  inheritance 
from  the  Greeks,  the  Japanese,  and 
Velasquez — yet  unfortunately  he  was 
born  in  a  period  and,  curiously  enough, 
he  chose  to  live  in  an  environment  where 
painting  was  supposed  to  be  a  method 
for  coloring  illustrations  to  poetry,  his¬ 
tory,  and  fiction.  Consequently  he  was 
the  victim  of  much  ignorant  abuse  and 
ridicule.  In  fighting  against  this  arro¬ 
gant  and  aggressive  ignorance  Whistler 
displayed  an  amazing  sharpness  of  wit 
and  resourcefulness  of  literary  skill  so 
that,  as  M.  Duret  says,  “his  critics 
were  as  much  disturbed  by  the  ideas  he 
loosed  from  his  pen  as  by  the  works  he 
produced  by  his  brush”.  The  ideas 
upon  which  he  laid  most  stress  in  his 
aesthetic  preachments  were,  1st,  that 
we  must  learn  to  look  at  Nature  criti¬ 
cally  and  to  carefully  select  and  re¬ 
arrange  the  particular  qualities  we  want 
among  the  disordered  elements  which 
nature  offers  to  the  end  that  the  essen¬ 
tial  character  and  peculiar  value  of  a 
thing  seen  shall  be  disengaged  from  all 
the  non-essential  details;  2nd,  that  art 
should  conceal  its  labour,  that  a  picture 


is  finished  only  when  all  traces  of  the 
means  used  have  disappeared;  3rd, 
that  in  art  it  is  criminal  to  go  beyond 
the  means  used  in  its  exercise;  in  other 
words,  that  everything  we  have  to  say 
about  our  subjects  whatever  they  may 
be,  should  be  said  strictly  by  means  of 
our  chosen  mediums  of  expression,  these 
mediums  having  been  thoughtfully  and 
properly  adapted  to  the  subjects  se¬ 
lected  and  the  results  desired. 

These  principles  of  Whistler’s  im¬ 
plied  that  pictorial  art  was  an  end  in 
itself,  independent  of  literature  and  his¬ 
tory,  and  that  beauty  was  “its  own 
excuse  for  being.”  To  Victorian  Eng¬ 
land,  sentimentally  rather  than  sensu¬ 
ously  inclined,  these  principles  seemed 
incomprehensible  and  unattractive. 
Englishmen  of  that  period,  if  they  were 
drawn  at  all  to  art,  veered  only  from 
utilitarian  to  humanitarian  modes  of 
thought,  or  to  moods  in  which  literary 
and  Qther  cultural  charms  sought  visual¬ 
ization  in  pictures.  Instead  of  painting 
Lady  Godiva  or  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or 
a  scene  of  domestic  bliss,  illustrating 
the  sentiment  that  “home-keeping  hearts 
are  happiest”,  Whistler  preferred  to 
paint  factory  chimneys  at  Chelsea  after 
nightfall.  In  his  Venetian  etchings  and 
drawings,  instead  of  giving  us  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  gorgeous  visions  of  Veronese 
and  Canaletto,  Whistler  sought  a  new 
aspect  of  the  new  Venice  of  decayed 
grandeur;  selected  palace  doorways  and 
canal  corners  for  sketchment  with  light 
mediums;  odd  bits  showing  perhaps 
exquisite  traceries  of  line  or  suggesting 
dreamy  passages  of  color.  It  is  this 
Whistler  of  capricious  originality  and  of 
charming  invention,  this  Whistler  of  del¬ 
icately  definite  tendencies  of  good  taste, 
which  M.  Duret  presents  in  this  book, 
which,  in  its  very  dignity  of  character¬ 
ization,  is  a  fine  tribute  of  friendship. 

DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 
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GENERAL  MEETING 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 

American  Philological  Association 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegeses 
American  Historical  Association 
American  Anthropological  Association 

WEDNESDAY^SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  26^29,  IQI? 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  1917 

8.00  P.  M.  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  of  Archaeological  Institute  at  the  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel. 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1917 

9.30  A.  M.  Meeting  of  Council  of  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel. 


3.00  P.  M.  Joint  conference  with  American  Historical  and  Philological  Associations.  James 
H.  Breasted  will  preside.  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel. 

8.00  P.  M.  Joint  session  with  American  Philological  Association.  Annual  address  of  Frank 
Gardner  Moore,  President  of  the  Association.  Engineering  Building. 

9.  45  P.  M.  Reception. 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1917 


9.30  A.  M. 
1.00  P.  M. 
2.00  P.  M. 

2.30  P.  M. 


Session  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.  Engineering  Building. 

Luncheon. 

Meeting  Advisory  Council,  School  of  Classical  Studies,  American  Academy  in 
Rome. 

Joint  Session  with  Society  of  Biblical  Literature.  Engineering  Building,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 


8.00  P.  M.  Joint  Session  with  Philological  Association. 

Scientific  papers  and  addresses.  Engineering  Building. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1917 

9.30  A.  M.  Joint  session  with  American  Anthropological  Association.  University  Museum. 
3.00  P.  M.  Visits  to  Art  Galleries  and  other  places  of  interest. 

8.15  P.  M.  Joint  Session  of  all  the  learned  Societies  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  Historical, 
humanistic  and  patriotic  addresses. 

The  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel  is  headquarters  and  the  sessions  will  be  held  unless  otherwise 
stated,  in  the  Engineering  Building  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Members  desiring  to 
present  papers  should  address  the  General  Secretary,  The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Local  Committee  recommends  the  following  hotels: 

The  Normandie:  36th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  about  two  blocks  from  the  University, 
single  room,  $1.50;  with  bath,  $2.50.  Double  room,  $2.50;  with  bath,  $3.50. 

The  Aldine:  Chestnut  Street  near  19th  Street,  about  ten  minutes  ride  from  the  University 
by  trolley.  Single  room,  $1.50;  double  room,  $2.50. 

The  Bellevue  Stratford:  Broad  and  Walnut  streets  (down  town)  about  twenty  minutes 
ride  from  the  University  by  trolley,  the  largest  hotel  in  the  city.  Single  rooms,  from  $3.50  up. 

The  Walton:  Broad  and  Locust  streets,  diagonally  across  from  the  Bellevue-Stratford. 
Single  room,  $1.50;  double  room,  $2.50  to  $5.00. 

The  St.  James:  Walnut  and  13th  Street,  near  the  last  two.  Single  room,  inside,  $3.00, 
outside  $5.00. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  members  reserve  accommodations  as  early  as  possible, 
since  so  many  conventions  are  being  held  in  Philadelphia  at  the  same  time,  and  should  notify 
the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  Professor  W.  N.  Bates,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  their  purpose  to  attend. 

Preliminary  announcement  subject  to  revision.  The  complete  program  is  to  be  distributed  to 
members  early  in  December. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 


OFHCERS.  1917 

PRESIDENT 
F.  W.  Shipley, 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HONORARY  PRESIDENT 
Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Allison  V.  Armour,  New  York. 

C.  T.  CuRRELLY,  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
William  F.  Harris,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gordon  J.  Laing,  University  of  Chicago. 
Aixan  Marquano,  Princeton  University. 
Sir  William  Peterson,  McGill  University. 

D.  M.  Robinson,  Johns  Hopldiis  Univ. 
Andrew  F.  West,  Princeton  University. 
Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  Univ.  of  California. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY 
Mitchell  Carroll,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SECRETARIES 

A.  JODSON  Eaton,  Knowiton,  Quebec. 

H.  R.  Fairclough,  Stanford  University. 

TREASURER 

Charles  Hallam  Keep,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RECORDER 

R.  V.  D.  Magoffin,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  JOURNAL  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 
James  B.  Paton,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  MANAGING 
COMMITTEES 
American  School  at  Athens 
James  R.  Whkbler,  Columbia  University. 

American  School  at  Jerusalem 
Charles  C.  Torkky,  Yale  University. 

School  of  American  Archaeology 
William  Henry  Holmes,  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Committee  on  Msdieml  and  Renaissance 
Studies 

Allan  Marquand,  Princeton  University. 

ELECTIVE  MEMBERS  OF  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  COMMITTEE 

Dan  Fellows.  Platt,  New  York  Society. 
George  H.  Chase,  Boston  Society. 

Frank  G.  Logan,  Chicago  Society. 
George  Bryce,  Winncpeg  Society. 


1.  GOVERNMENT.  The  Ar¬ 
chaeological  Institute  of  America 
was  founded  in  Boston  in  1879  and 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  May  26, 1906,  with  Wash¬ 
ington  as  its  headquarters. 

2.  PURPOSE.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  archaeological  research,  to 
increase  and  diffuse  archaeological 
knowledge,  to  stimulate  the  love  of 
art,  and  to  contribute  to  the  higher 
culture  of  the  country. 

3.  SCHOOLS.  It  has  founded  the 
American  Schools  in  Athens,  Rome, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  the  School  of 
American  Archaeology  in  Santa  Fe, 
It  has  also  departments  of  Mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  Studies  and  Col¬ 
onial  and  National  Art. 

4.  EXCAVATIONS.  It  has  con- 
ducted  excavations  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Cyrene,  the  Southwestern 
States,  and  Central  America. 

_  5.  PUBLICATIONS.  It  pub¬ 
lishes  and  distributes  free  to  mem¬ 
bers  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine, 
Art  and  Archaeology,  and  on 
request,  a  quarterly  periodical,  the 
American.  Journal  of  Archaeology 
and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  a  Year  Book. 

6.  LECTURE.S.  The  Institute 
maintains  lecture  circuits  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  thus 
bringing  regularly  to  its  members 
several  times  a  year  the  latest  and 
most  vital  information  in  the  fields 
of  archaeology  and  art. 

7.  FINANCES.  The  permanent 
funds  of  the  Institute  are  in  charge 
of  a  Board  of  Investment  consisting 
of  Charles  Hallam  Keep,  William 
Sloane,  Otto  T.  Bannard,  and  James 
Speyer,  New  York;  W.  K.  Bixby, 
St.  Louis;  James  B.  Forgan,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Toronto; 
and  Sir  James  Aikins,  Winnipeg. 

8.  MEMBERSHIP.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  is  composed  of  Affiliated  So¬ 
cieties,  located  io  leading  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  local  society, 
or  to 

The  General  Secretary. 
The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COMMITTEE  OF  GUARANTORS  OF 
“ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY” 

Washington 

Charles  Henry  Butler,  Evans  Browne, 
James  Williani  Bryan.  W.  A.  Clark,  F. 
Ward  Denys.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Dimock,  Joseph 
Clark  Hoppin,  George  Horton,  J.  S.  Lemon, 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  W.  E.  Montgomery, 
J.  Townsend  Russell,  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Sharp,  Miss  Mary  A.  Sharp,  C.  A.  Spald¬ 
ing,  R.  M.  Thompson,  M.  A.  Knapp. 

New  York 

Sam  P.  Avery,  Gerard  Beekman,  W.  T. 
Bush,  I.  W.  Drummond,  Percy  Jackson, 
James  Loeb,  Seth  Low,*  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr., 
Samuel  L.  Parrish,  Dan  Fellows  Platt, 
Henry  Preble,  Edward  Robinson,  Morti- 
mer  L.  Schiff,  William  Sloane.  W.  V.  King 

Philadelphia 

William  L.  Austin,  William  P.  Bancroft, 
Eckley  B.  Coite,  Jr.,*  Francis  A.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Charles  C.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Henry  G. 
Leach,  Harold  Peirce,  J.  G.  Rosengarten. 

Chicago 

Edward  E.  Ayer,  C.  L.  Hutchinson, 
Bryan  Lathrop,*  Frank  G.  Logan.  Mrs. 
Garrett  Chatfield  Pier,  Martin  A.  Ryerson, 
A.  A.  Sprague,  2nd. 

St.  Louis 

W.  K.  Bixby,  Robert  S.  Brookings,  Hugo 
Koehler,  E.  G.  Lewis,  George  S.  Mepham, 
J.  M.  Wuifing. 

Boston 

Miss  Mary  H.  Buckingham,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Hubbard,  Ernest  Jackson,*  Miss  Louise 
Kennedy,  George  V.  Leverett. 

Syracuse 

Edgar  A.  Emens,  Salem  Hyde,  Mrs.  Mel¬ 
ville  A.  Johnson,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Judson. 

Denver 

L.  M.  Cuthbert,*  E.  B,  Hendrie,  Joel  F, 
Vaile,*  F.  L.  Woodward. 

Baltimore 

W.  H.  Buckler,  James  Teackle  Dennis, 
W.  K.  Naulty,  Miss  Nellie  C.  Williams. 

Buffalo 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Albright,  John  D,  Larkin,  Mrs, 
Ansley  Wilcox. 

Toronto 

C.  T.  Currelly,  Sir  Edmund  Osier,  Mrs.  H 
D.  Warren. 

WiNNEPEG 

Sir  James  Aikins,  George  Bryce,  J.  H. 
Munson. 

Detroit 

Charles  L.  Freer,  David  E.  Heineman, 
Henry  Stevens. 

Montreal 

Sir  William  Peterson,  J.  B.  LearmonL* 
Other  Societies 
New  Jersey — ^Allan  Marquand. 

Los  Angeles— Norman  Bridge. 

Sani'E  Fe — Frank  Springer. 

Vancouver— Charles  Hill-Tout. 
Connecticut — Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 
HamiltoN“W.  a.  Child. 

St.  Paul — Charles  P.  Noyes. 

Richmond — John  Skelton  Williams. 
Cleveland — H.  P.  Eells. 

PuBBLO — -R.  W.  Corwin. 

Iowa— Edward  K.  Putnam. 

Washington  State — L.  F.  Anderson. 

•  Deceased. 
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!  PAINTINGS  h  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  I 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 


450  Fifth  Avenue 


Fortieth  Street 


NEW  YORK 


landscape  by  A.  H.  IVyant  which  will 
appeal  to  those  collectors  'who  desire  only 
the  best  work  of  this  distinguished  painter. 

* 

^l^presentative  pictures  by  contem¬ 
porary  cAmerican  painters  as  well  as 
by  well  known  painters  of  the  past. 

* 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited. 


Attractive  Illustrated  Art  Publications 


ART  IN  AMERICA 

An  Illustrated  Bi-Monthly  Magazine 

$6.00  a  year.  $1.00  a  copy.  60  cents  foreign  post. 

The  only  periodical  in  this  country  devoted  to  the  scientific 
study  and  criticism  of  art.  It  presents  the  latest  conclusions  of 
the  greatest  living  authorities  on  art  in  articles  based  upon 
original  research  and  including  new  information  of  real  im¬ 
portance  regarding  the  objects  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

Beautiful  photogravure  plates  and  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  black  and  white  of  the  great  works  of  art  in  American 
collections  appear  in  its  pages. 

(In  Press) 

Francisco  de  Zubaran 

By  Jose  Cascales  Munoz 
Translated  by  Nettie  Seelye  Evans 

4to.  Photogravure  frontispiece  atid  60  full-page  photographic 
plates.  Limited  edition  of  300  copies  only.  $10.00  net.  De- 
livered,  $10.35. 

The  first  book  in  English  upon  the  great  Spanish  painter  of 
portraits  and  religious  subjects  containing  all  the  known  facts 
of  his  life  and  an  intelligent  and  informing  criticism  of  his  art. 

The  Late  Years  of  Michel  Angelo 

By  Wilhelm  R.  Valentiner 

Octavo.  Illustrated  with  collotype  plates,  300  copies  on  hand¬ 
made  paper  at  $6.00  net. 

No  one  has  made  the  mysterious  giant  of  the  Renaissance 
live  for  us  in  the  same  degree.  — New  York  Times. 


{In  Press) 

Essays  on  Sienese  Painting 

By  Bernard  Berenson 

Small  4to.  Photogravure  frontispiece  and  many  full-page  pho¬ 
tographic  plates.  $3.00  net.  Delivered  $3.15. 

A  book  that  no  student  of  art  can  well  do  without  and  one 
that  many  lovers  of  painting  will  find  surpassingly  interesting. 
Nothing  that  Mr.  Berenson  has  written  in  recent  years  surpasses 
this  volume  in  its  incisive  and  illuminating  handling  of  a  difiicult 
and  extremely  fascinating  subject. 

Venetian  Painting  in  America 

The  Fifteenth  Century 
By  Bernard  Berenson 

Small  4to.  Photogravure  frontispiece  and  110  full-page 
photographic  plates,  $5.00  net.  Delivered  $5.20. 

One  of  the  most  significant  works  of  reconstructive  criticism 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  years  on  the  subject  of  Italian 
painting.  — The  Dial. 

American  Artists  Series 

Each  volume  uniform,  finely  printed  from  type  on  hand-made 
paper  in  limited  editions  and  beautifully  illustrated  U'ith  photo¬ 


gravure  plates.  Prices  net. 

Alexander  Wyant.  By_  Eliot  Clark . 12,50 

Winslow  Homer.  By  Kenyon  Cox .  12.50 

George  Inness.  By  Elliott  Daingerfield .  12.50 

Homer  Martin.  By  Frank  J.  Mather,  Jr .  12.50 

R.  A.  Blakelock.  By  Elliott  Daingerfield .  10.00 

Fifty  Paintings  by  Inness .  20.00 

Fifty-eight  Paintings  by  Martin .  15.00 

Sixty  Paintings  by  Wyant  (In  Press) .  15.00 

Sixty  Paintings  by  Homer  (In  Preparation) .  15.00 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN.  1790  Broadway,  new  YORK 


SALE  OF 
PAINTINGS 

OIL  PAINTINGS 

English  Private  Collector  and 
Expert  wishes  to  dispose  of 
high  class  collection  of  Old  Oil 
Paintings;  English,  Dutch,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Italian  Schools.  Will 
submit  photographs  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  Address: 

“Z.  z.  423” 

In  Care  of  Deacons 

Leadenhall  Street  London,  E.  C.  3 


JUST  OUT 

THE  SUBSTANCE 
OF  GOTHIC 

By  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D. 

IN  a  masterly  and  convincing  manner  Dr. 

Cram,  foremost  authority  on  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture,  whose  work  in  connection  with  the 
superb  St.  Thomas’  Church  in  New  York, 
Princeton,  and  West  Point  Military  Academy 
has  achieved  world-wide  admiration,  develops 
his  subject  not  only  as  an  organic  scheme  of 
building  but  as  a  definite  exponent  of  the  relig¬ 
ious,  philosophical,  social,  political  and  economic 
conditions  that  obtained  in  mediaevalism.  All 
who  think  deeply  of  the  present  world  crisis  and 
of  _what  is  to  come  after  will  find  illuminating 
guidance  in  Professor  Cram’s  scholarly  and  in¬ 
spiring  volume.  Cro.  8vo,  gilt  top,  with  portrait. 
$1.50  net 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ALL  RACES 

Under  the  general  Editorship  of  Louis  Herbert 
Gray,  Ph.D.,  and  Prof.  George  F.  Moore,  LL.D., 
of  Harvard  University. 

Two  new  volumes  will  be  announced  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  Send  for  prospectus  and  specimen  pages. 

MARSHALL  JONES  CO.,  Publishers 

212  Summer  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


An  Important  Book  for  Art  Lovers 

GIOTTO  AND  SOME 
OF  HIS  FOLLOWERS 

%  OSVALD  SIREN 

Author  of  “Leonardo  da  Vinci/’  Compiler  of  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Jarves  Collection,  etc. 

Two  Volumes,  hand-made  paper  sides,  $12.00 
Special  subscribers’  edition,  $30.00 

Dr.  Siren’s  book  shows  Giotto  not  as  an  isolated 
figure,  but  in  relation  to  the  art  which  preceded, 
surrounded,  and  followed  him,  careful  attention 
being  given  to  six  of  his  school. 

Volume  II  consists  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
plates  illustrating  nearly  three  hundred  master¬ 
pieces  described. 

Send  for  the  illustrated  circular 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

4  Randall  Hall  280  Madison  Ave. 
C.\MBRiDGE,  Mass.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Fifth  Ayt.  attd  Smd  St.,  NEW  YORK 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Murch  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiq¬ 
uities.  N.Y.,  1916.  28  p.  il.  pi.  8vo.  .  . $  .10 

AHandbookof  the  Egyptian  Rooms.  N.Y., 

1916.  [xxii],  176  p.  il.  pi.  8vo . 25 

The  Stela  of  Menthu-weser,  by  Caroline  L. 

Ransom.  N.Y.,  1913.  39  [1]  p.  il.  8vo.  .50 
The  Tomb  of  Perneb.  N.Y.,  1916.  [xii],  79 

[1]  p.  il.  pi.  8vo . 10 

The  Tomb  of  Senebtisi  at  Lisht,  by  Arthur 
C.  Mace  and  Herbert  E.  Winlock.  N.Y., 

1916.  xxii,  134  [1]  p.  il.  front,  photogra¬ 
vures  and  colored  plates.  4to .  8.00 

In  paper .  8.00 

In  boards .  10.00 

Handbook  of  the  Cesnola  Collection  of  An¬ 
tiquities  from  Cyprus,  by  John  L.  Myres, 
Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient  History, 
Oxford.  N.Y.,  1913.  Iv,  596  p.  il.  pi.  8vo.  2.00 
Greek  Coins  and  their  Parent  Cities, by  John 

Ward, Land.,  1902.  xxxvi,  458  p.  il.pl.  4to.  6.00 

Catalogue  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan 
Bronzes,  by  Gisela  M.  A.  Richter.  N.Y., 

1915.  xli,  491  p.  il.  pi.  8vo .  5.00 


A  SELF -REVISING  ATLAS 

Bound  in  FLEXIBLE  MOROCCO  like  a  Bible.  Just  the  right 
size  to  hold  in  one  hand  or  to  fit  in  the  ordinary  bookshelf 

A  USEFUL  GIFT  A  TIMELY  OFFER 


A  Self-Revising  Atlas  is  unusual.  It 
is  not  a  “back  number"  as  most  atlases 
are  to-day,  but  fully  revised  right  up 
to  NOW. 

This  is  the  newest  thing  in  atlas  making, 
providing  large  scale  maps  in  a  volume 
of  handy  and  useful  size,  bound  in  flex¬ 
ible  Morocco,  just  like  a  Bible.  It  is  a 
compact,  convenient  volume,  and  not  a 
cumbersome,  unwieldy  old  fashioned 
affair  like  the  atlases  you  know  about — 
it’s  not  the  kind  of  a  “geography”  you 
used  to  try  to  hide  behind  in  your 
younger  days  at  school. 

A  good  atlas  is  the  most  necessary  of 
all  reference  books — in  the  home,  office  or  library 
— and  now,  right  now,  more  than  ever  before  you 
need  a  good  atlas.  The  daily  news  cannot  be 
intelligently  understood  without  a  handy  atlas 
nearby,  with  up-to-date  and  large  scale  maps  to 
refer  to. 

Our  Self-Revising  Atlas  of  the  World  overcomes 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  large,  flat  and 
weighty  affairs  that  are  either  inaccessible  or  always 
in  the  way.  You  have  to  go  where  they  are  to  con¬ 
sult  them,  for  it  is  hard  to  lug  around  or  make 
them  come  to  you.  Ours  is  a  handsome,  convenient 
flexible  volume  that  is  an  ornament  to  any  library 
table  or  bookshelf — it  is  easy  to  refer  to  and  as 
companionable  as  an  old  friend. 

THE  PUBLIC  HAS  LONG  BEEN  WAITING 
FOR  AN  ATLAS  JUST  LIKE  THIS 

Special  new  large-scale  maps  of  the  European 
Frontiers  show  the  several  War  Zones  with  compre¬ 
hensive  accuracy. 

There  are  512  pages  in  this  handy,  compact  vol¬ 
ume,  actual  size  by  6^  by  Iff,  bound  in  flexible 
leather,  with  round  corners,  stamped  in  gold.  It 
contains  beautifully  engraved  large-scale  maps  of 
all  the  States,  Canadian  Provinces,  Countries  of 

A  SPECIAL  BARGAIN- 
FREE  APPROVAL  OFFER 


the  World,  etc.,  printed  in  four  colors, 
showing  Cities,  Towns,  Counties,  Rail¬ 
roads,  Lakes,  Rivers,  etc.,  all  thoroughly 
revised  and  up-to-date.  Each  map  oc¬ 
cupies  2,  4,  6,  or  8  pages,  as  required, 
thus  achieving  the  long  sought  ideal  in 
atlas  making,  of  providing  easily  read¬ 
able,  large-scale  maps  in  a  compact  vol¬ 
ume  of  handy  size. 

RECENT  CHANGES  NOTED 

New  Towns,  Post  Offices  and  Rail¬ 
road  Stations  are  being  continually 
added  and  this  Self-Revising  Atlas  shows 
them  all  to  date.  A  Complete  Index  of  the  United 
States  includes  all  towns  of  100  population,  or  over 
and  locates  them  instantly  on  the  State  Maps. 
Copious  statistical  matter  is  included,  relating  to 
every  Country  in  the  World.  What  you  want  to 
know  and  find  is  here. 

THE  SELF-REVISING  FEATURE 

The  Warring  Nations  of  the  World  are  making 
History  and  New  Maps  Every  Day.  Soon  all  exist¬ 
ing  Atlases  will  be  obsolete,  except  this  one  with  its 
SELF- REVISING  GUARANTEE.  Please  read 
our  guarantee  carefully,  for  we  have  made  it  as 
strong  and  straightforward  as  we  possibly  could. 
The  frequent  use  of  an  up-to-date  Atlas  is  a  habit 
that  will  yield  big  returns  in  an  intelligent  under- 

standingof  history 
and  eventsin  your 
own  Country  as 
well  as  through¬ 
out  the  World. 
Every  member  of 
the  family  will  be 
interested  in  this 
beautiful  book, 
and  will  use  it  fre¬ 
quently  with  plea¬ 
sure  and  profit. 


Self-Revising  Guarantee  ^opy 

contains  a  certificate  entitling  you  to 
asixteen-pagesupplement  of  maps 
showing  the  new  boundaries  of  all 
countries  affected  as  determined  by 
the  Peace  T reaties.  to  be  mailed  free 
within  sixty  days  after  the  war  is 
over.  This  supplement  will  bring  the 
atlas  up  to  date,  and  give  maps  show¬ 
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An  Ancient  Bronze  Bust  in  New  York, 
thought  to  represent  Sappho 
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A  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  ANTIQUE  BRONZE 

BUST  OF  SAPPHO 

Gustavus  a.  Eisen 


This  great  work  of  art  recently 
brought  to  America  will  in  the 
future  take  its  place  among  our 
most  precious  treasures  of  antiquity. 
The  object  is  a  bust  of  heroic  size, 
representing  a  female  •  of  remarkable 
character  and  beauty  and  with  many 
features  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
the  Greek  masters  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  c. 

“4The  bust  seems  to  represent  Sappho, 
who  for  centuries  remained  the  ideal 
poetess  of  the  Greeks,  whose  charms 
memory  and  tradition  have  never  ob¬ 
scured.  The  reasons  for  its  identifica¬ 
tion  and  its  gentiirfeness  and  antiquity 
will  be  set  forth  inThe  following  notes. 

From  whichever  side  the  bust  is 
viewed  it  is  very  fine,  though  the  three- 
quarter  view  seems  to  the  writer  the 
best,  comparing  most  favorably  with 
some  of  the  famous  renderings  of  Greek 
art.  The  profile,  classically  Greek, 


with  a  slight  angle  between  nose  and 
forehead,  reveals  itself  as  a  portrait. 
The  upper  lip  in  profile  is  slightly  more 
projected  than  the  lower,  as  if  she  were 
about  to  speak.  The  lips  and  eyes  have 
an  indescribable  smile  found  in  few 
other  works  of  art.  The  mouth  is 
slightly  open.  The  chin  is  short,  the 
front  face  oblong,  oval  or  ovoid,  taper¬ 
ing  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin.  The 
eyes  are  deeply  set  and  large,  in  the 
style  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  especially 
recalling  Polyclitus.  The  cheeks  are 
somewhat  high,  though  not  broad.  The 
mouth  is  of  medium  size,  exquisitely 
formed,  but  the  lips  are  not  sensuous 
like  those  generally  given  to  Aphrodite. 
The  chin  is  small  and  pointed.  The 
whole  expression  is  one  of  intelligence, 
beauty  and  culture  combined,  charac¬ 
teristics  such  as  we  would  expect  of  the 
great  poetess  of  the  Greeks.  The  ears 
are  thin,  oblong  and  medium  in  size. 
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The  Rrar  View  of  the  Bust 

with  the  lower  lobe  not  prominent.  The 
whole  face  looks  directly  forward  with 
slightly  parted  lips  as  though  the  per¬ 
son  were  addressing  an  audience.  This 
is  also  aj^parent  from  the  pupils,  which, 
slightly  elevated,  are  represented  Ity 
low  circular  bosses.  The  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  bust  is  idealistic,  but  there 
are  many  signs  of  portraiture,  as  in  the 
indescribable  and  entirely  ifcrsonal  smile 
of  the  mouth  and  the  eyes,  the  short 
chin,  and  especially  the  realistic  profile 
which  introduces  us  to  the  poetess 
“intime”,  and  we  can  readily  conceive 
that  this  was  her  real  appearance  in  life. 
The  face  seems  actually  alive,  nay,  she 
has  just  parted  her  lips  to  pronounce  a 


word  in  the  opening  of  her  speech.  And 
what  that  word  is  one  acquainted  with 
the  silent  language  might  discover. 

The  hair  is  remarkable  in  its  combina¬ 
tion  of  several  anticiue  styles,  not  com¬ 
mon  in  extant  statues.  The  top  of  the 
head  shows  the  hair  smoothed  like  a 
skull  caj),  such  as  that  of  the  Delphi 
Charioteer  and  that  of  the  right  hand 
female  figure  on  the  relief  representing 
the  crowning  of  Triptolemus  from 
Eleusis,  now  in  the  Athens  Museum. 
Another  sample  of  this  style  is  that  of 
the  Apollo  from  the  western  gable  of 
the  tenijile  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The 
arrangement  is  in  parallel  rills,  some 
higher  than  the  rest,  uniformly  re¬ 
peated,  and  with  a  repeated  variation 
in  distances  which  can  be  readily  seen 
on  the  photogravures  of  the  sides.  This 


A  I'hree-Quartcrs  View  o1  ihc  Bronze  Bust 
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style  is  that  of  Phidias,  his  pupils,  and 
contemporaries.  The  frontal  tresses  of 
the  hair  recall  in  modelling  and  design 
the  bronze  copy  of  Polyclitus’  Amazon 
(Salomon  Reinach,  Reciieil  de  tetes  an¬ 
tiques,  1903,  pi.  57),  and  there  is  also 
something  in  common  with  the  Isis  of 
the  Capitoline  Museum  which  is  of 
course  from  a  much  earlier  model  than 
the  Alexandrian  period.  A  toupet,  or 
hair  gathered  at  the  top  of  the  forehead 
above  the  parting  of  the  tresses,  is  found 
in  many  antique  statues,  contemporary 
with  the  original  of  the  Sappho  bust, 
as  in  the  left  hand  Caryatid  from  the 
Erechtheum  in  Athens,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  We  find  also  a 
prominent  toupet  on  the  Apollo  Belve¬ 
dere,  on  the  Apollo  from  Paramythia, 
and  on  the  Fanciulla  from  Anzio,  now 
in  the  Museo  delle  Terme  in  Rome,  and 
on  many  other  antique  statues.  The 
toupet  of  the  Fanciulla  consists  of  a 
bowknot,  but  that  of  our  Sappho  bust 
is  formed  of  the  ends  of  the  two  tresses 
held  together  by  a  clasp  or  band,  the 
tips  of  the  tresses  forming  the  toupet. 
The  tresses  themselves  are  highly  in¬ 
teresting  and  should  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  the  arrangement  being  un¬ 
usual.  The  hair  from  the  top  or  cap  of 
the  head  is  formed  into  a  chignon  or 
knot  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  se¬ 
cured  by  four  pins.  The  ends  of  the 
tresses'  do  not  end  in  the  chignon,  but 
issue  again  from  it  and  are  carried  up¬ 
wards  along  the  sides  of  the  head,  above 
the  ears  in  successive  and  continually 
widening  waves  until  they  reach  the 
top  of  the  head,  where  their  ends  are 
tied  up  to  form  the  toupet  or  “club”. 
It  is  thus  the  ends  of  the  tresses  which 
form  the  toupet,  turning  backward  and 
resting  on  the  top  of  the  forehead.  A 
similar  arrangement  is  found  in  only  a 
few  heads,  but  all  of  them  antique.  One 
of  these  is  the  Apollo  of  Paramythia, 


near  Dodona  ini  Epirus,  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (H.  B.  Walters,  British 
Museum,  Select  Bronzes,  London,  1915, 
plate  18).  Walters  was  also  impressed 
by  the  peculiar  hair  dressing  and  de¬ 
scribes  it  in  detail.  The  only  difference 
between  the  hair  of  that  statue  and  the 
Sappho  bust  is  that  in  the  former  the 
chignon  is  placed  lower  down  on  the 
head ;  other  details  are  the  same.  This 
statue  has  been  attributed  to  the  school 
of  Lysippus,  but  might  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  an  older  work. 

In  the  Fanciulla  of  Anzio,  which  has 
been  variously  described  as  a  peasant- 
girl,  as  a  nymph,  and  as  a  boy  in  female 
costume,  we  can  but  recognize  a  Sappho, 
who  has  just  obtained  a  prize  at  some 
contest,  a  wreath  placed  on  a  tray,  and 
now  strides  forward  and  contemplates 
it  with  intense  interest.  It  is  only  the 
dress  of  the  hair  which  connects  our 
Sappho  with  the  Fanciulla,  but  the  fact 
is  interesting  for  the  reason  that  both 
seem  to  represent  poetesses. 

The  form  and  distance  of  the  breasts 
of  our  Sappho  are  entirely  typical  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
Solomon  Reinach  was  the  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  form  of  the  breasts  and 
their  distance  from  each  other  fur¬ 
nished  reliable  characteristics  for  dating 
female  classic  sculptures.  The  breast, 
he  says  {Revue  des  Etudes  Grecqiies, 
XXI,  pp.  13f),  may  be  either  further  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other  than  their  own 
diameter,  which  ,is  the  earlier  type  at 
the  beginning  of  the  classic  period  in 
Greece,  or  they  may  be  distant  their 
own  diameter.  This  latter  is  typical 
of  the  school  of  Phidias  or  of  the  fifth 
century  in  general.  The  third  char¬ 
acteristic  is  that  the  breasts  are  placed 
nearer  than  their  own  diameter,  some¬ 
times  so  close  as  to  touch.  This  is  the 
type  in  use  in  the  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  periods.  As  a  sample  of  the 
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early  type  he  cites  the  famous  relief  in 
the  Terme  Museum  in  Rome,  by  some 
held  (erroneously)  to  represent  Venus 
rising  from  the  ocean  waves.  The 
second  tyj^e  is  that  found  on  the 
I’arthenon  pediment  repeated  several 
times.  For  instance  on  the  eastern 
I)ediment,  Iris,  Demeter  and  Persei)h- 
one,  all  three  show  the  character¬ 
istic  breasts  of  the  Sappho  bust  (E.  A. 
(Gardner,  Six  Greek  Sculptors,  London, 
1910,  pi.  XXII).  Another  female  hgure 
of  this  type  is  that  from  the  western 
pediment  reproduced  by  Gardner  PI. 
XXI 1 1.  Not  only  are  the  breasts  of  all 
these  hgures  similar  in  form  as  well  as 
in  spacing  with  the  Sappho  but  also  the 
folds  of  the  dress  over  the  breasts  and 
between  them  are  similar  to  that  of  our 
bust.  Similar  folds  are  also  found  on 
the  left  hand  Caryatid  from  the  Erech- 
theum.  Among  other  famous  statues 
with  these  characteristics  mentioned  by 
Reinach,  and  in  that  particular  resem¬ 
bling  our  bust,  is  the  Amazon  of  Poly¬ 
clitus.  The  Demeter  of  the  Vatican  is 
also  of  this  type,  both  as  regards  the 
breasts  and  the  folds  of  the  dress, 
al)ove  and  between  them. 

The  latest  type  of  breasts  which  have 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Sappho 
bust,  are  represented  by  the  famous 
Venus  from  Milo,  now  in  the  Louvre. 
This  statue  is  dated  by  Reinach  in 
about  350  b.c.  and  referred  by  him  to 
the  school  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas. 

The  dress  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  connection  with  the  breasts.  It  is 
treated  idealistically  on  the  shoulders, 
but  the  central  folds  between  the  breasts 
are  strictly  typical  of  the  style  in  the 
fifth  century,  as  has  already  been  re¬ 
marked.  The  dress  covering  the  breast 
can  be  termed  a  chiton,  while  the 
shoulders  seem  to  have  an  additional 
covering  of  a  cape,  or  possibly  an  over¬ 
flow.  This  latter  part  of  the  dress  is 


A  Profile  View  of  the  Bronze  Bust 


fantastic  and  made  up  for  effect.  Among 
statues  with  a  deltoid  arrangement  of 
successive  creases  between  the  breasts, 
the  most  prominent  are  the  Iris,  Dem¬ 
eter,  and  Persephone  from  the  east  pedi¬ 
ment  of  the  Parthenon  and  also  the 
wonderful  headless  female  figure  from 
the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon 
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Another  View  of  the  Bronze  Bust 


(Gardner, pis. XXI I  and  XXIII). 
The  Caryatid  of  the  Erechtheum  has  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned.  Another  statue 
is  that  of  the  Fate  in  the  New  Carlsberg 
collection.  Many  more  could  be  quoted, 
but  the  above  will  suffice  to  connect  the 
original  of  our  bust  with  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  sculptures  of  the  great  masters. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  bust  and  base 
were  covered  with  an  incrustation 
several  millimeters  thick.  That  on  the 
exterior  was  skillfully  removed  by 
Andre  in  Paris  (whose  testimony  has 
been  received),  the  incrustation  in  the 


interior  being  left  as  found.  Under  the 
coarser  incrustation  Andre  discovered 
what  seems  to  be  an  antique  patina  of 
admirable  bluish  olive  bronze.  This 
patina  covers  all  parts  of  the  bust,  and 
the  surface,  which  reflects  some  light, 
can  be  said  to  be  perfect. 

The  bust  weighs  about  300  pounds. 
The  surface,  was  worked  over  with  a 
tool  after  casting.  The  shell  varies 
from  1  cm.  to  ^  cm.  in  thickness,  the 
thinnest  parts  being  in  the  deep  creases 
of  the  folds  of  the  dress,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained.  The  diameter  across 
the  shoulders  is  1  m.  40  cm. ;  from  breast 
to  back,  about  45  cm. ;  from  the  lowest 
part  in  front  to  the  top  of  the  back,  62 
cm.;  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  dress,  about 
64  cm.  The  open  part  of  the  breast  is 
about  30  cm.  wide  by  11  cm.  and  the 
breasts  are  21  cm.  apart.  Lower 
diameter  of  the  neck,  about  19  cm.; 
upper  diameter  16.5  cm.  From  chin  to 
top  of  hair  knot  41  cm.;  diameter  of 
face,  40  cm. ;  diameter  of  head  from  side 
to  side,  36  cm.;  from  tip  of  nose  to 
back,  50  cm.;  from  ear  to  ear,  27  cm. 
These  measurements  do  not  include  the 
base,  which  is  also  antique.  It  "is  cir¬ 
cular,  and  consists  of  a  hollow  foot  and 
neck,  and  a  compressed  astragal  or 
flange.  The  foot  is  about  34  cm.  in 
diameter;  neck  of  base,  about  17  cm.; 
nodus,  about  25  cm.  The  lowest  edge 
of  the  front  is  attached  to  a  horizontal 
plate,  27  cm.  long,  17  cm.  wide  and  1  cm. 
thick.  This  plate  rests  on  the  top  of  the 
stand  and  turns  around  a  central  rod 
secured  by  a  flange.  The  rod  penetrates 
the  flange  and,  the  bust  being  perfectly 
balanced  on  the  base,  it  can  be  turned 
without  disturbing  the  equilibrium. 

The  Genuineness  of  the  Bust 

In  order  to  establish  in  an  irrefutable 
manner  the  genuineness  of  the  Sappho 
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bust,  it  was  shown  before  its  shipment 
to  New  \"ork  to  some  of  the  prominent 
specialists  in  Paris,  and  to  others  photo¬ 
graphs  were  sent  by  the  writer,  recpiest- 
ing  their  opinion.  So  far  all  have  con¬ 
curred  in  the  genuineness  of  the  bust. 
M.F  roehner,  once  director  of  the  Louvre, 
is  most  enthusiastic  and  has  besides 
permitted  his  name  to  be  mentioned  as 
a  willing  testimony  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  bust:  “an  anticpie  work  of  great 
beauty”.  M.  Andre,  the  famous  re¬ 
storer  of  ancient  bronzes,  through  whose 
hands  more  masterpieces  in  bronze  have 
passed  than  through  any  other’s  living 
and  who  worked  on  this  l)ust  for  several 
months  for  the  purpose  of  rej^airing  it, 
declares  unhesitatingly  that  the  object 
is  a  genuine  anticpie.  The  proofs  offered 
by  M.  Andre  refer  principally  to  the 
nature  anti  condition  of  the  bronze  when 
it  fell  into  his  hands  for  repairs.  To  his 
general  statement  as  regards  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  bust,  Andre  adds  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars,  contained  in  letters  of 
May  23  and  July  17,  1917.  “The  luist 
suffered  considerably  through  its  pro¬ 
longed  burial  in  oxidizing  and  tartar 
depositing  earth  during  many  centuries, 
and  of  this  nature  has  left  many  traces. 
When  the  bust  came  into  our  hands  for 
repair  it  was  covered  exteriorly  l)y  the 
same  deposit  which  yet  remains  in  the 
interior.  In  order  to  remove  the  crust 
we  S])ent  much  labor  and  time,  reaching 
even  the  metal  itself,  and  were  on  that 
account  forced  to  make  certain  repairs.  ” 
“As  regards  the  irregularity  in  the 
thickness  of  the  t)ronze  walls,  I  state 
that  1  have  always  obserc'ed  this  in 
bronzes  of  great  anticiuity.  In  the  bust 
we  found  such  irregularity  in  the  draj)- 
eries  at  the  liase  of  the  neck  vdiere  it 
joins  the  dress,  and  also  in  ihe  hair. 
In  these  parts  the  oxidation  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  such  a  degree  that  w^e  found 
it  necessary  to  consolidate  them  by 


inserting  small  plates  of  metal,  making- 
use  of  antique  fragments,  which  we 
keei)  for  that  purpose.  These  additions 
necessitated  some  adjustment  of  the 
patina,  consequent  upon  the  removal  of 
the  tartar  deposit  which  covered  up 
the  delicate  modeling  of  the  sculpture. 
All  this  in  my  opinion  demonstrates 
beyond  question  and  incontestably  the 
great  antiquity  of  this  bust.  I  add  that 
this  work  is  remarkable  both  for  its 
beauty  and  its  large  and  perfect  pro¬ 
portions.  ” 

To  this  account  of  Andre  regarding 
the  bust  as  it  was  before  cleaned,  I  will 
add  some  observations  which  can  be 
readily  verified  by  an  examination  of 
this  object  as  it  is  now.  The  deposit  of 
which  Andre  speaks  as  tartar,  appears 
to  possess  a  stratified  structure  as  if  it 
had  been  deposited  gradually  and  suc¬ 
cessively.  In  some  places  it  can  be 
scraped  off  with  a  knife,  but  in  other 
spots  it  is  almost  rocky.  Its  color  is  gre}’ 
white,  in  places  shading  to  green  and  in 
other  spots  rnsty  l)rown.  The  deterior¬ 
ation  of  the  bronze  seems  to  have  been 
caused  partly  by  a  perpendicular  oxida¬ 
tion  which  has  eaten  into  the  matrix 
from  the  surface,  Init  in  other  places 
the  erosion  is  horizontally  spreading- 
over  the  surface  producing  patches  of 
various  dei)th  and  of  irregular  form, 
with  sharp  outlines,  as  if  the  matrix  was 
scaling  off.  In  some  places  the  oxida¬ 
tion  has  produced  pin  holes  of  various 
sizes,  causing  the  matrix  to  appear  like 
a  sieve.  Thus  on  the  top  of  the  head  in 
the  hair,  where  the  restorer  has  left 
them  as  found  without  any  repair. 
Another  streak  of  deep  oxidation  is  seen 
along  the  place  where  the  neck  is  joined 
to  the  dress.  In  other  places  the  de¬ 
terioration  seems  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  combination  of  oxidation 
and  erosion  caused  perhaps  by  percolat¬ 
ing  water  which  flowed  from  the  base 
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of  the  neck  towards  the  top  of  the  head, 
interiorly.  The  largest  deteriorated 
surface  is  found  along  the  lower  margin 
of  the  dress  below  the  neck  behind  the 
head.  Here  Andre  has  added  several 
plates  to  fill  a  tear,  several  holes,  and  a 
wide  crack.  Some  cracks  on  the  breast 
Andre  filled  with  some  cement-paste, 
but  in  a  manner  to  show  where  they 
existed. 

Oxidation,  and  erosion  of  this  nature 
and  appearance  could  not  have  been 
caused  artificially  but  must  have  been 
the  result  of  natural  agencies  working 
slowly  and  uninterruptedly  for  cen¬ 
turies.  They  possess  an  appearance 
quite  different  from  defects  produced 
hastily  and  artificially  in  order  to 
deceive. 

Another  of  the  prominent  archae* 
ologists  in  France,  also  connected  with 
the  Louvre,  has  pointed  out  to  the 
writer  that:  “it  is  impossible  to  assign 
this  bust  either  to  the  work  of  the 
seventeenth  to  eighteenth  century,  or 
even  to  the  nineteenth  to  twentieth 
centuries,  when  only  well  known  works 
were  imitated”.  Nor  does  our  bust 
possess  any  trace  of  Renaissance  _  or 
modern  technique,  while  it  shows  every¬ 
where  antique  design  and  methods. 
Nor  can  any  one  point  to  an  antique 
work,  of  which  this  bust  is  a  copy,  or 
to  one  by  which  it  has  been  inspired. 
Replicas  have  been  common  in  all 
times.  The  Romans  copied  Greek 
masterpieces,  and  the  Renaissance 
artists  copied  the  excavated  works  of 
antiquity  and  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  imitators,  in  order 
to  command  a  ready  sale,  were  always 
careful  to  copy  works  which  were  well 
known.  Of  this  Sappho  the  prototype 
or  original  is  unknown,  nor  is  any  bust 
known  which  resembles  it. 

Another  argument  which  proves  the 
genuineness  of  the  bust  is  the  peculiar 


manner  of  hair  dressing,  so  far  only 
seen  in  that  of  the  Apollo  from  Para- 
mythia.  No  modern  artist  could  have 
copied  the  hair  dressing  from  this 
Apollo,  because  the  Paramythia  statues 
were  only  excavated  in  1792  and  1796 
while  the  condition  of  the  bronze  bust, 
according  to  Andre,  shows  that  the 
work  is  older  by  many  hundreds  of 
years.  Also  it  would  have  been  an 
absolute  impossibility  for  an  artist  who 
had  never  seen  the  Paramythian  Apollo 
to  design  and  produce  an  absolute 
reproduction  of  that  statue’s  unique 
arrangement  of  hair. 

The  Technique 

The  bust  was  cast  in  several  main 
pieces  of  which  so  far  we  have  de¬ 
termined  three  with  certainty.  The 
head  was  cast  in  at  least  two  pieces, 
and  joined,  the  suture  passing  down  the 
forehead,  along  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
down  over  the  lips,  and  perpendicularly 
over  the  chin  and  down  the  neck.  The 
suture  is  plainest  over  the  forehead  and 
nose,  but  sufficiently  clear  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  on  the  lips,  chin  and  neck.  In  the 
dress  I  can  recognize  a  suture  from  neck 
to  shoulders,  due  to  its  having  been  cast 
in  two  main  pieces,  one  in  front,  and  one 
behind.  In  the  interior  of  the  head  are 
still  in  position  several  very  long  nails 
which  held  a  wooden  support  in  posi¬ 
tion  when  the  casts  were  joined  to¬ 
gether.  The  wood  frames  have  long 
since  decayed. 

A  detailed  study  of  this  subject  must 
be  left  to  the  future,  but  even  now  it 
seems  proper  to  announce  that  in  places 
separate  plates  were  inserted  at  the 
time  when  the  bust  was  made.  One  of 
these,  forms  an  oval  about  five  inches 
long  by  three  inches  wide,  immediately 
above  the  right  breast  (to  the  spec¬ 
tator’s  left)  and  another  a  large  circular 
shield,  was  inserted  on  the  left  shoulder. 
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close  to  the  ridge  of  the  cape,  and  a  set 
of  three  small  square  inserted  patches 
about  an  inch  across,  are  found  on  the 
cape  over  the  right  shoulder  half  way 
down  in  front.  According  to  Fnrt- 
wangler  the  insertion  of  such  plates 
demonstrates  the  genuineness  and  an¬ 
tiquity  of  bronze  objects,  and  through  a 
discovery  of  such  patches  it  was  possible 
for  Reinach  to  demonstrate  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  the  Bavai  bronze  statuettes, 
ddiese  inserted  patches  thus  prove  irre¬ 
futably  the  genuineness  and  antiquity 
of  the  Sappho  bust  even  if  no  other 
proof  existed. 

Identity  of  the  Portrait 

Already  a  superficial  study  of  this 
bronze  satisfies  the  spectator  that  he 
stands  before  an  individual  portrait  of 
some  prominent  personage  of  antiquity. 
The  thin  lips,  the  peculiar  compression 
of  the  nose  between  the  eyes,  the  won¬ 
derful  lift  of  the  iqDper  lip,  just  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  word,  are  not  characteristics 
which  any  artist  would  give  to  an  ideal 
statue.  Only  a  portrait  statue  could 
possess  them,  and  though  this  liust  is 
according  to  some  an  Augustan  copy 
of  an  older  portrait,  it  is  evident  that 
the  artist  retained  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  original.  Who  could  show  us 
Sappho  ‘  intime’  except  one  who  had 
actually  seen  her?  Impossilile!  None 
else  could  have  posed  for  this  bust,  than 
a  poetess,  a  speaker,  a  reciter  of  poems, 
a  genius  sparkling  with  wit  and  humor, 
a  lecturer  who  watches  the  effect  of  her 
words  upon  the  audience  before  her. 
Confirming  such  a  view,  one  of  the  best 
known  archaeologists  writes  me:  “In 
fine,  it  may  be  a  youthful  goddess  like 
Hebe  and  Artemis,  but  it  may  also  be  a 
[loetess;  why  not  Sappho?  Silanion  was 
not  the  first  to  attempt  her  likeness. 
Polyclitus  himself  is  excluded  but  there 


are  other  Argive  masters  whom  we 
know  little  or  nothing  about’’.  The 
hair  of  our  Sappho  resembles  the  hair  of 
the  Fanciulla  Sappho  as  already  stated. 
The  resemblance  could  hardly  be  ac¬ 
cidental. 

Another  theory  as  regards  the  per¬ 
sonage  represented  has  been  advanced 
by  M.  Ernest  Babelon,  Conservateur 
des  MedaiUes  et  Bronzes  Antiques  of 
the  Bibliotheque  National,  who  has  had 
the  kindness  to  suggest  it  as  his  belief 
that  the  bust  is  not  only  “a  work  of 
the  time  of  Augustus’’,  but  that  it 
“represents  the  empress  Livia,  the  wife 
of  Augustus  in  the  style  of  an  antique 
Greek  personage’’.  In  other  words, 
his  opinion  is  that  the  artist  who  made 
the  bust  borrowed  the  general  style  and 
features  of  a  fifth  century  b.c.  master¬ 
piece,  but  added  enough  of  the  features 
of  Livia  to  let  it  pass  as  her  portrait 
Mr.  Babelon  points  out  the  strong  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  fctce  of  the  bust  with 
the  Naples  marble  statue  figured  by 
Bernoulli  {Romische  Ikonographie,  II,  I, 
PI.  V.)  which  statue  is  by  some  identi¬ 
fied  as  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus. 
There  certainly  is  a  strong  resem'Dlance 
about  the  mouth,  the  curved  lips  and 
straight  nose  and  profile.  All  however 
are  typically  Greek.  There  is  also 
some  similarity  with  the  dress,  espe¬ 
cially  that  part  which  covers  the  breasts, 
also  distanced  as  in  the  Greek  style  of 
the  fourth  century,  not  quite  so  distant 
as  in  our  bust.  The  hairdressing,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  drooping  veil,  is  totally 
different,  and  strictly  Roman  in  style. 
This  Naples  statue  does  not  resemble 
the  well  known  bronze  bust  of  Livia  in 
the  Louvre  (Bernoulli,  op.  cit.  p.  90). 
There  are  several  explanations  possible, 
but  none  that  can  at  present  be  called 
final.  The  most  acceptable  is  that  the 
Naples  statue,  if  it  represents  Livia,  as 
affirmed  by  Bernoulli  and  others,  ideal- 
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izes  her  as  a  Greek  poetess,  possibly  as 
Sappho.  In  this  sense  can  we  too 
identify  our  bust  as  Livia,  idealized,  and 
clothed  in  the  costumes  and  facial 
features  as  a  Greek  masterpiece  of  the 
Argive  school,  no  longer  existing. 

The  Date  of  the  Bust 

According  to  Solomon  Reinach  the 
type  of  this  bust  dates  somewhat  pre¬ 
vious  to  430  B.c.  This  date  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  hair,  by  the  breasts,  and 
by  the  dress  repeating  details  of  well 
known  statues  and  reliefs  of  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  The  shoulders  alone  are 
exaggerated,  being  broader  than  was 
the  standard  of  that  period.  But  both 
Polyclitus  and  Silanion  are  excluded, 
the  latter  because  he  would  have  placed 
the  breasts  closer  together.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  bronze  and  the  design  of 
the  dress  on  the  shoulders  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  object  is  a  copy  in  fact 
of  that  of  an  Argive  master  of  the  fifth 
century  executed  in  the  early  part  of 


the  Augustan  era,  the  copyist  being 
responsible  for  the  broad  shoulders  and 
for  some  points  in  the  technique.  In 
all  other  respects  he  seems  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  original  with  care  and  re¬ 
markable  skill. 

Locality  Where  Found 

The  bust  was  lately  excavated  in 
southern  France.  It  had,  judging  alone 
from  the  extensive  incrustation  of 
minerals  and  watery  lime  deposits,  yet 
to  be  seen  in  the  interior,  stood  before 
a  fountain  or  spring,  possibly  a  mineral 
spring  which  alone  could  have  furnished 
the  peculiar  deposits  of  lime,  sulphur, 
magnesia  and  gypsum,  which  seem  to  be 
the  principal  ingredients  of  the  crust. 
When  the  house  where  it  probably  stood 
was  destroyed  the  bust  was  precipitated 
into  the  fountain,  the  water  breaking 
the  heaviness  of  the  blow.  This  would 
account  for  the  unusual  preservation  of 
the  bust. 

New  York. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  SO-CALLED  SAPPHO  BUST 

David  M.  Robinson 


AT  first  sight  I  thought  that  this 
/“A  unique  bronze  bust  might  be  of 
^  Renaissance  or  modern  times  but 
I  am  now  convinced  without  having  seen 
the  bust  itself  that  it  is  ancient.  I  still 
feel,  however,  that  the  hollow  circular 
stand  which  is  cast  in  four  different  pieces 
is  not  ancient.  It  has  a  smaller  circular 
disk  of  bronze  fitted  on  its  top  and 
above  this  is  another  piece  of  bronze, 
to  which  the  lower  front  of  the  bust  is 
soldered.  The  insertion  of  patches  in 
ancient  times,  the  character  of  the 
accretions,  the  nail  holes,  the  nails  them¬ 
selves,  still  inside  the  head,  and  remains 


of  others  in  the  interior  of  the  breasts 
and  dress  are  strong  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  bust.  In 
order  that  scholars  may  have  all  the 
data,  I  have  asked  Dr.  Eisen  to  go  into 
this  subject  more  than  he  did  in  his 
original  manuscript  which  1  have 
changed  only  in  the  matter  of  wrong 
references  and  minor  details.  Dr.  Eisen 
is  a  scholar  of  international  reputation, 
especially  in  the  field  of  ancient  glass 
and  beads  (cf.  his  article  on  “Stratified 
Glass:  A  hitherto  Undefined  Type  of 
Mosaic  Glass”  in  Art  and  Archae¬ 
ology  for  August,  1917,  pp.  69-76;  and 
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on  “The  Chalice  of  Antioch’’  in  the 
American  Journal'  of  Archaeology,  XX, 
1916,  |)p.  426f.)-  So  I  dislike  to  difter 
from  him,  hut  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
bust  represents  Sappho.  It  does  not 
resemble  an}^  of  the  representations  of 
her  on  coins  or  vases  or  terra-cottas  or 
any  of  the  marble  busts  which  have 
l)een  called  Sappho  (in  the  \mtican, 
llffizi.  Villa  All)ani,  and  British  Mu¬ 
seum).  I  can  see  only  a  very  slight 
reseml)lance  in  the  hair,  eyebrows,  nose, 
mouth,  chin,  and  neck  to  the  bronze  bust 
said  to  be  that  of  Sapi)ho  in  Naples. 
I  see  no  resemblance  at  all  to  the  maiden 
of  Antium  and  doubt  whether  that 
statue  represents  Sappho.  Nor  do  1 
l)elieve  that  the  bust  represents  Livia, 
the  wife  of  Augustus.  It  does  not  re- 
seml)le  the  known  i:)ortraits  of  her.  In 
fact,  I  am  inclined  liecause  of  the  large¬ 
ness  of  the  l)ust,  and  because  the  pupils 
of  the  eyes  are  represented  plastically 
and  for  other  general  stylistic  reasons 
to  date  the  l)ust  in  the  time  of  Hadrian 
or  Trajan  or  even  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines  rather  than  in  the  Augustan 
era,  though  the  i^eculiar  arrangement  of 
hair  at  the  back  seems  to  occur'  on 
Roman  coins  of  the  Repul)lic  (Grueber, 
Roman  Coins  of  the  Republic,  III,  pi.  52, 
nos.  7,  8).  The  bust  is  much  more 
likely  to  represent  Faustina  or  some 
such  person  than  Livia.  The  hair  is  not 
brought  forward  from  the  chignon  to 
form  the  toupet,  as  Dr.  Risen  thinks,  but 


the  front  hair  is  done  up  into  a  toupet. 
Many  features  do  remind  one  of  the 
hfth  century  B.C.,  the  wavy  hair  in 
front  which  is  almost  .Phidian,  the 
features  of  the  face,  and  especially  the 
drapery.  Some  of  Dr.  Eisen’s  parallels 
are  not  very  close  but  I  think  he  does 
prove  that  the  style  of  the  bust  is 
Greek.  Even  the  top-knot,  for  which 
he  has  given  some  parallels,  occurs  in 
the  fifth  century  (cf.  also  the  Devon¬ 
shire  Apollo  head  attributed  by  Furt- 
wangler  to  Pythagoras,  460-450  b.c.,  cf. 
Intermezzi,  pi.  2).  The  chignon  at  the 
back  of  the  head  also  begins  in  Greek 
art  and  is  not  peculiarly  Roman.  It 
is  common  in  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
and  perhaps  was  used  even  in  the  fifth 
(cf.  Reinach,  Tetes  Antiques,  pi.  167, 
which  is  attril)uted  to  the  school  of 
Phidias  by  some  and  to  a  predecessor  of 
Praxiteles  l)y  others).  1  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  bust  is  a  Hadrianic 
or  later  portrait  of  some  Roman  lady 
or  empress  rather  than  a  goddess  in 
the  style  of  an  antique  Greek  per¬ 
sonage  of  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
It  cond)ines  Phidian  and  Praxitelean  or 
l)re-Praxitelean  styles  and  hasn’t  the 
usual  coiffure  of  Hadrianic  times.  The 
bust  is  a  very  valuable  and  important 
addition  to  America’s  art  treasures, 
even  if  it  is  impossible  to  identify  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  the  particular  lady  repre¬ 
sented. 
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THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  SINAI 

Willard  H.  Robinson,  Jr. 


IT  was  with  a  thrill  of  anticipation 
and  pleasure  that  we  made  our 
preparations  in  Cairo  for  this  memo¬ 
rable  trip.  Mingled  with  this  was  a  sense 
of  adventure,  for  we  were  going  through 
a  wild  mountainous  country  seldom 
visited  even  by  the  biblical  archaeolo¬ 
gist.  We  knew  that  something  unex¬ 
pected  was  going  to  happen,  just  what 
we  could  not  tell.  Natives  in  Cairo 
were  very  free  with  their  prognostica¬ 
tions  of  danger  and  failure.  They  could 
not  understand  why  we  were  so  foolish 
as  to  risk  our  lives  for  nothing.  In  their 
minds  we  were  to  be  frozen  by  the  cold 
penetrating  nightly  chill  of  that  high 
mountainous  district  unprotected  from 
the  sweeping  winds,  or  to  be  baked  by 
those  direct  noon-day  rays  of  the  tropical 
sun  which  scorch  everything  which 
comes  under  their  glare.  Moreover  we 
were  going  on  camel-back  in  the  month 
of  February,  when  the  camel-bite  be¬ 
comes  fatal.  On  getting  out  of  bed,  in 
the  morning,  we  were  to  step  on  a  live 
scorpion  and  be  fatally  poisoned.  Sur¬ 
viving  these  and  many  other  Arab  tales 
of  danger,  we  were  to  be  murdered  by 
the  wild  and  uncivilized  Bedouin  na¬ 
tives  of  that  country  who  place  so  little 
value  on  human  life.  A  pleasant  pros¬ 
pect,  certainly,  and  yet  no  one  of  our 
little  band  of  four  would  have  missed 
the  opportunity  for  all  the  backshish 
that  is  given  away  daily  in  Cairo. 

So  the  preparations  went  forward. 
Tents,  beds,  and  saddles  were  sent  ahead 
to  Suez.  All  our  provisions  for  the 
nineteen-day  trip  had  to  be  secured  in 
Cairo,  as  we  could  get  nothing  in  that 
wilderness.  1000  eggs,  20  live  chickens. 


40  live  pigeons,  2  live  turkeys,  1  live 
sheep,  with  crates  of  oranges,  apples, 
and  lemons,  and  a  quantity  of  dried  figs 
and  nuts  were  to  be  our  main  depen¬ 
dence.  We  took  the  train  from  Cairo  to 
Suez,  passing  through  the  land  of 
Goshen.  From  there  we  sailed  on  a 
Khedivial  steamer  to  Tor  (or  Tur)  which 
is  only  three  or  four  days  on  camel-back 
from  Mt.  Sinai.  We  were  to  return  by 
the  longer  route  to  Suez,  following  in 
part  the  path  taken  by  the  Israelites  in 
their  wanderings.  While  the  camels 
were  being  loaded,  we  inspected  the 
quarantine  station  which  is  all  there  is 
at  Tor.  The  head  doctor  showed  us 
their  facilities  for  attending  to  8000 
pilgrims  at  once.  Every  pilgrim  who 
goes  to  Mecca  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  his  clothing  disinfected  both 
on  the  way  to  Mecca  and  on  his  return. 

When  all  was  ready,  our  caravan  of 
23  camels  started  across  the  flat  desert 
sand  toward  the  mountains.  At  first 
nothing  but  sand  was  visible  in  almost 
every  direction,  but  when  we  came  to 
camp  at  night  Jebel  Um-Shomer’s 
jagged  peak  loomed  up  conspicuously 
before  us,  bidding  us  to  come  nearer 
and  enter  that  interesting  land  which 
combines  wild  and  beautiful  scenery 
with  rich  historic  associations. 

Noon  of  the  next  day  brought  us  to 
the  mountains  where  we  entered  the 
Wadi  es  Slei,  a  deep  valley  which,  un¬ 
der  varying  names,  leads  all  the  way  to 
Sinai.  With  the  exquisite  colors  of  the 
rocks  and  the  varying  shades  of  light, 
this  gorgeous  wadi  is  worthy  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  Red, 
green,  gray,  black,  and  white  stratifica- 
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tions  were  placed  now  in  sharp  contrast 
to  each  other,  now  shading  directly  one 
into  another.  A  beautiful  ride  brought 
us  to  a  very  picturesque  spot  where  we 
spent  the  night  with  the  majestic  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  standing 
their  silent  guard  on  all  sides  of  us. 

Early  the  next  day,  just  as  the  morn¬ 
ing  dawn  was  lighting  up  Jebel  Um- 
Shomer  with  its  beautiful  rosy  glow,  we 
left  our  camp  at  Sell  um  Mejed  and 
continued  our  way  in  the  deep  ravine  of 
Wadi  Es  Slei  through  many  deep  gorges 
and  mountain  walls  surmounted  by 
jagged  peaks  sometimes  seeming  almost 
to  meet  overhead.  The  scenery  was 
still  grand,  but  the  valley  (now  Wadi 
Tarfa)  was  becoming  wilder,  and  more 
barren.  At  two  o’clock  of  the  next  day, 
we  got  our  first  glimpse  of  Jebel  Musa 
(Mt.  Sinai).  It  appeared  as  a  high 
single-peaked  mountain  on  our  left  and 
was  not  the  picturesque  many-peaked 
mountain  ahead  of  us,  as  the  Arabs  had 


tried  to  make  us  believe  at  first.  We 
had  now  passed  through  the  Wadi 
Rahabeh  and  the  present  name  of  our 
valley  was  Wadi  Seba-iyeh.  We  soon 
entered  the  narrow  Wadi  ed-Deir  and 
came  about  four  o’clock  of  our  fourth 
day  out  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine 
located  on  the  site  of  the  historic  burn¬ 
ing  bush.  The  monks  received  us  most 
hospitably  and  gave  us  permission  to 
pitch  our  tents  in  their  beautiful  garden 
where  the  loveliest  pink  and  white 
almond  blossoms,  then  in  bloom,  fur¬ 
nished  a  real  treat  to  eyes  somewhat 
sore  with  the  burning  heat  and  glaring 
sun  of  the  open  and  barren  desert.  The 
head  monk  (or  Oikonomos,  as  he  is 
called)  took  us  to  his  private  reception 
room  and  offered  us  cigarettes,  arac, 
jam,  coffee,  and  water  in  the  usual  style. 
After  supper  we  were  glad  to  seek  our 
beds  and  soon  fell  asleep  dreaming  of 
the  “Mountain  of  the  Law’’,  which  we 
were  to  ascend  the  next  day. 
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After  attending  the  sunrise  service  in 
the  chapel  of  the  burning  bush,  where 
sixteen  monks  came  forward,  one  by 
one,  and  partook  of  the  communion, 
we  started  up  the  zig-zag  path  which 
leads  from  the  monastery  to  the  nmun- 
tain.  Just  as  we  started,  the  reflected 
sunrise  light  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Sinai 
was  glorious  and  we  thought  how  well 
such  a  halo  of  light  befitted  the  mount 
of  Jehovah’s  glory.  W  e  each  one  thought 
to  ourselves,  “The  ground  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground.’’ 

There  are  about  3000  rock  hewn  steps 
leading  up  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
though  in  many  places  they  have  be¬ 
come  worn  away  or  covered  with  debris. 
There  are  also  gateways,  at  each  of 
which  one  formerly  had  to  confess  his 
sins.  The  pink  and  white  rocks  on 
either  side  were  beautiful  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  light.  One  of  our  party  said  they 
“looked  just  like  crushed  strawberry 
ice-cream’’.  An  hour  and  twenty  min¬ 


utes  brought  us  to  the  chapel  of  the  vir¬ 
gin  of  the  Oikonomos.  The  story  runs 
that  the  Fathersexhausted  theirfood  and 
could  get  no  more.  So  they  decided  to 
leave,  but  first  to  go  up  to  Jebel  Musa 
for  the  last  sacrifice.  The  Oikonomos 
met  here  a  man,  woman,  and  child. 
The  old  man  (Moses?)  said:  “Go  back. 
God  will  send  you  food.’’  Unbelieving 
the  fathers  went  on,  but  when  they  re¬ 
returned  they  found  100  camels  laden 
with  wheat  and  provisions.  So  they 
built  a  chapel  in  memory  of  the  incident. 

After  three  and  one-half  hours’  leis¬ 
urely  ascent,  we  came  to  the  top  of  that 
sacred  mountain  where  Moses  received 
the  commandments.  A  chapel  has  been 
erected  over  the  little  cave  where  Moses 
stood  and  in  the  chapel  a  little  oil  lamp 
is  kept  constantly  burning.  Another 
chapel  is  built  over  the  cave  where 
Moses  hid  “when  the  glory  of  God 
passed  by.’’  As  we  stood  on  the  crest 
of  the  historic  mountain,  it  was  easy  to 
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imagine  ourselves  back  in  Moses’  time 
with  the  mountain  enveloped  in  thick 
cloudsandsmoke,  and  amidstthe  thunder 
and  noise,  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to 
Moses.  It  was  a  glorious  day  and  one 
long  to  be  remembered. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  wonderful  beyond  description. 
Let  us  imagine  ourselves  there  for  a 
moment.  On  all  sides  of  us  we  see  that 
great  mountainous  desert  known  as  the 
Wilderness  of  Sinai,  not  a  flat  sandy 
region  reflecting  the  yellow  glare  of  the 
sun,  but  a  region  full  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  picturesque  mountain  scenery. 
As  the  eye  reaches  out,  the  mountains 
with  their  varied  colorings  and  con¬ 
trasts  of  light  and  shadow,  fade  away 
into  the  misty  blue  region  of  the  horizon, 
or  on  a  very  clear  day,  into  the  shadowy 
depths  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  vertical  mile 
and  one  half  below  us.  But  closer  at 
hand  is  the  view  which  interests  the 


biblical  archaeologist  most.  To  our  left 
far  down  the  valley,  we  see  the  great 
plain  of  Er-Rahah,  where  the  40,000 
Israelites  were  encamped.  Just  in  front 
of  us  is  the  mountain  called  Jebel  Musa 
(or  Mountain  of  Moses),  from  which 
Moses  saw  the  burning  bush.  To  the 
right,  close  at  hand,  is  the  mountain 
called  Jebel  Katrina  (or  Mountain 
of  St.  Catherine),  its  pink  and  white 
rock  glistening  in  the  sunlight;  while 
straight  down  below  us,  almost  a  sheer 
descent  of  2,500  feet,  and  located  on  the 
site  of  the  burning  bush,  is  the  famous 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine  with  its 
several  buildings  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  like  the  ancient  cities  of  Bible 
times.  To  be  in  the  midst  of  that  peace¬ 
ful,  quiet  scene  makes  the  Bible  story 
clearer  and  brings  it  home  to  one  in  a 
peculiarly  effective  way.  We  are  loth 
to  leave  the  sacred  mountain  but  it  is 
getting  late  and  we  must  return  before 
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dark  or  be  lost.  So  with  heart  and 
mind  full  of  the  scenes  of  ancient  days, 
and  with  eyes  feasting  upon  their 
modern  counterpart,  we  turn  to  descend 
the  mountain  a  different  way.  This 
route  takes  us  past  the  chapel  of  Elijah 
with  the  tall  cypress  tree  as  its  guardian, 
on  to  the  chapel  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  back  to  our  tents  where  we  are  glad 
to  rest  after  a  day  which  has  marked  a 
turning  point  in  every  one  of  our  lives. 

Another  day  was  spent  in  the  monas¬ 
tery,  inspecting  the  various  buildings, 
including  the  treasure  room,  the  dun¬ 
geon,  and  the  store-houses.  With  great 
impressiveness  the  Oikonomos  gave  us 
each  a  box  of  what  he  called  manna,  but 
which  was  really  a  kind  of  dried  and 
sweetened  sap  from  the  trees  there. 
The  library  was  an  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  books  in  more  or  less 
confusion.  There  were  many  ancient 
printed  books  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 


French.  A  five  page  book  contained  all 
the  Psalms  written  so  fine  that  we  had 
to  use  a  microscope  to  read  them.  The 
Syriac  manuscript  brought  to  light  by 
Mrs.  Lewis,  of  Cambridge,  was  also 
there.  We  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
make  any  such  discoveries  as  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  so  went  on  to  the  church, 
which  is  beautiful  with  its  costly  in¬ 
terior  furnishings.  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  St.  Catherine  and  two  unused 
caskets,  one  made  all  of  silver  and  sent 
by  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia. 

The  next  day  we  left  by  way  of  the 
extensive  plain  of  Er  Rahah,  which 
offers  a  wonderful  view  of  Mt.  Sinai 
where  we  had  spent  a  most  profitable 
time.  Of  the  journey  back  from  Sinai 
to  Suez,  not  very  much  need  be  said 
here.  We  traversed  in  part  the  wander¬ 
ings  of  the  Israelites.  A  great  rock 
split  in  two  at  the  base  of  a  mountain 
was  said  to  be  the  rock  which  Moses 
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smote  when  the  children  of  Israel  cried 
for  water.  A  little  farther  on  we  passed 
the  mountain  upon  which  Moses  stood 
with  uplifted  arms  to  watch  the  Itattle 
with  the  Amalekites.  The  same  day 
we  came  to  the  mines  of  Maghara  where 
much  turquoise  was  being  dug  up. 

At  Serabit  el  Khadem  we  saw  the 
temples  to  the  Egyptian  Hathor  and  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  baths.  The  steles 
(p.  293)  stand  there  as  if  hxed  forever, 
and  thousands  of  years  seem  unable  to 
wear  away  the  clear-cut,  unsolved 
Hittite  characters. 

We  spent  our  last  night  near  Wadi 
Gharundel  (probably  the  ancient  Elim). 
It  was  here  that  the  Arabs  showed  the 
trickiness  of  their  nature,  and  planned 
to  desert  us  while  still  a  day’s  march 


from  civilization.  They  insisted  on  the 
rest  of  their  pay  before  going  on,  and 
we  were  about  to  hand  it  over  when  we 
heard  them  discussing  in  Arabic  their 
plan  of  leaving  us  in  the  trackless  desert. 
But  we  did  not  care  to  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Israelites  over  again. 
So  we  said  we  could  not  pay  them  until 
Suez,  and  a  very  uncomfortable  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  wilderness  was  spared  us. 

On  onr  last  day,  after  passing  Ain 
Hawara  (the  bitter  spring)  we  came  to 
the  beautiful  Ayun  Musa,  or  wells  of 
Moses.  Here  we  were  glad  to  refresh 
ourselves  and  our  camels  with  the  fine 
water  there  and  soon  pressed  on  to 
Suez,  where  we  dismissed  our  Arab 
friends  and  took  the  train  to  Cairo. 

Blackburn  College,  Carlinville,  III. 
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RELIGIOUS  AND  ARTISTIC  THOUGHT  IN 
ANCIENT  CHINA 

Berthold  Laufer 


The  culture  of  China  represents  a 
development  of  four  or  five  mil¬ 
lenniums  accompanied  by  an  un¬ 
interrupted  flow  of  tradition  which  par¬ 
tially  is  still  in  full  operation  at  the 
present  day.  The  artistic  achievements 
of  the  Chinese  are  closely  associated 
with  their  religious  notions  and  inspired 
by  religious  sentiments  nourished  from 
the  same  fountainhead  throughout  the 
long  course  of  their  history, — nature- 
worship,  deep  reverence  for  the  dead, 
worship  of  the  ancestors,  and  an  in¬ 
satiable  craving  for  salvation  and  im¬ 
mortality.  The  peculiar  conception 
and  happy  blending  of  these  elements, 
combined  with  a  pantheistic  philosophy 
of  nature,  gave  them  the  best  conceiv¬ 
able  preparation  for  artistic  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  resulted  in  a  unity  and  har¬ 
mony  of  thought  and  life  unattained  b>’ 
any  other  human  society.  Whereas  our 
mental  culture  is  based  on  disconnected 
ideas, — Semitic,  Greek,  and  Roman, — 
which  have  no  direct  inward  organic 
relation  to  our  national  consciousness, 
Chinese  civilization  is  a  unit  cast  of  one 
mould  in  which  religion,  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  art  are  one  and  the  same, 
emanating  from  a  sound  conception  of 
man  in  his  relation  to  life  and  nature. 
New  forms  and  expressions  of  art  were 
created  at  all  times,  but,  despite  all 
changing  influences,  the  fundamental 
ideas  underlying  their  significance  per¬ 
sisted  with  conservative  force  through¬ 
out  the  ages. 

About  3000  B.c.  China  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  country,  hardly  com¬ 


prising  one-fifth  of  her  present  area, 
chiefly  located  in  the  north-western  por¬ 
tion  of  her  present  home.  The  climatic 
and  physical  conditions  of  the  country 
were,  to  some  extent,  very  different 
from  what  they  are  now:  the  mountain- 
ranges  were  still  crowned  by  dense 
forests  haunted  by  numerous  wild 
beasts  like  tiger,  rhinoceros,  tapir, 
buffalo,  hunted  by  man  only  with  bow 
and  arrow;  and  the  gradually  advanc¬ 
ing  farmer  made  slow  headway  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  jungle.  Yangtse  River  was 
populated  by  huge  alligators,  the  terror 
of  the  rice-growing  villages,  and,  like 
the  crocodile  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
the  alligator  soon  became  the  object 
of  religious  worship.  In  carvings  of 
bone  the  formidable  reptile  was  well 
portrayed.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  conventional  design  of  the  Chinese 
dragon;  the  origin  of  this  fabulous  crea¬ 
ture  has  been  the  object  of  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  These  realistic  carvings  give 
us  a  clue  in  pointing  to  the  alligator  as 
the  prototype  from  which  the  mythical 
figure  of  the  dragon  seems  to  have  de¬ 
veloped.  These  glyptic  works  present 
the  earliest  attempt  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  line  of  sculpture,  being  utilized  for 
purposes  of  divination.  Divining  was 
practised  by  scorching  animal  bones, 
the  shoLilderblade  of  cattle  and  deer,  or 
the  carapace  of  a  tortoise,  and  from  the 
designs  formed  by  the  cracks  in  the  bone 
the  future  was  prophesied.  When  the 
process  of  fortune-telling  was  completed, 
a  record  of  the  oracle  and  the  reply  were 
engraved  upon  the  bone-carved  figure 
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Fig.  1. — The  Temple  of  Heaven  near  Peking 


Photograph  of  D.  M  Robinson 

Fig.  2. — The  Round  Pavilion  of  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  near  Peking 
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of  an  animal,  and  large  deposits  of  such 
bone  archix  eswere  buried  under  ground. 
One  such  deposit  was  excavated  in 
Honan  Pro\'ince  about  two  decades  ago, 
and  the  Field  Museum  secured  over  a 
hundred  pieces,  including  most  of  the 
best  carvings  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  F.  H.  Chalfant.  This  material  em¬ 
bodies  the  oldest  forms  of  Chinese 
writing,  but  most  of  the  inscriptions 
are  still  undeciphered.  One  of  the  hnest 
carvings  is  a  charm  worn  by  a  princess 
and  stained  a  turqnois-blne  through 
chemical  agencies  underground.  It 
represents  a  snake  in  the  centre  and  a 
bird  in  full  hgure  at  each  end. 

Like  the  nations  of  western  Asia  and 
the  prehistoric  peoples  of  Europe,  the 
Chinese  passed  through  a  so-called 
bronze  age,  during  which  all  imple¬ 
ments,  weapons,  and  vessels  were  made 
of  copper  or  bronze,  to  the  exclusion  of 
iron.  Iron  gradually  came  into  use 
from  about  500  b.c  The  great  stimulus 
to  the  development  of  early  art  was  the 
unceasing  care  for  the  departed  an¬ 
cestors,  who  were  constantly  ali\  e  and 
awake  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  minutely  ritualistic  cult 
that  created  an  epoch  of  highly  artistic 
\ases  utilized  during  the  ceremonies. 

An  enormous  bronze  colander  from 
about  2000  b.c.  presents  a  magnihcent 
example  of  the  high  technical  skill 
reached  by  the  early  bronze-founders, 
the  enormous  vessel  being  cast  from  a 
single  mould.  It  represents  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  stove  wath  a  cooking- 
vessel  used  for  steaming  grain  and  herbs 
in  the  ancestral  cult.  A  hre  wms  built 
by  means  of  charcoal  in  the  hollow 
tripod  base  wdiich  is  separated  by  a 
hinged  grate  from  the  upper  receptacle 
holding  the  articles  to  be  steamed. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  surface  is 
formed  by  chased  meander  bands;  and 
conventionalized  figures  of  monsters 


stand  out  in  undercut  relief.  The 
meander  or  fret  is  symbolic  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  while  the  monster  sug¬ 
gests  the  representation  of  a  storm-god. 
This  composition  is  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate  an  atmospheric  phenomenon,  em¬ 
blematic  of  fertile  rain.  The  ancient 
Chinese  were  a  nation  of  agriculturists, 
and  being  deeply  interested  in  weather 
and  wand,  their  attention  w^as  turned 
toward  the  observation  of  the  sky  and 
the  stars;  and  this  at  an  early  date 
yielded  a  surprising  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  astronomy. 

A  bronze  gol)let  with  a  marvelous 
lustrous  patina  comes  down  from  the 
same  archaic  period,  the  Shang  dynasty. 
Wine  w^as  poured  out  of  it  in  the  rituals 
relating  to  the  w^orship  of  the  great 
nature-deities  Heaven  and  Earth.  Sub¬ 
sequently  gol)lets  of  this  type  were  used 
in  the  marital  ceremony  when  bride  and 
groom  partook  of  wine  from  the  same 
cup. 

Any  trace  of  realism  is  absent  in  that 
archaic  epoch.  The  human  figure  does 


Fig.  3 
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not  yet  appear  in  decorative  art,  all 
designs  being  purely  geometric  and  re¬ 
ceiving  asymbolic  interpretation  evolved 
from  the  minds  of  farmers.  No  names 
of  individual  artists  are  on  record  from 
those  remote  days;  art  was  subconscious 
and  strictly  national. 

The  process  of  casting  was  that  a  cire 
perdue,  and  vessels  (except  the  lid)  were 
usually  made  in  a  single  cast,  inclusive 
of  the  handle  or  handles  and  bottom. 
The  bronze  kettle  in  Fig.  3  is  gilt  all 
over,  and  is  the  only  ancient  bronze 
piece  known  with  such  a  complete 
gilding.  The  handle  terminates  at  both 
ends  in  figures  of  sheep,  the  favorite 
domestic  animal  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
and  a  symbol  of  beauty  and  gentleness. 
Such  kettles  filled  with  wine  were  be¬ 
stowed  as  a  mark  of  distinction  by  the 
sovereign  on  deserving  vassal  princes  or 
meritorious  statesmen. 

The  religion  of  this  primitive  period 
was  simple  and  mainly  consisted  in 
nature-worship.  There  was  no  officially 
recognized  priesthood;  the  father  was 
the  priest  of  the  family,  the  prince  the 
priest  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  emperor 
the  pontifex  maximus  of  the  nation. 
The  great  cosmic  powers.  Heaven  and 
Earth,  were  the  chief  deities,  and  their 
interaction  was  believed  to  have 
prompted  the  creation  of  man  and  na¬ 
ture.  The  highly  intellectual  mind  of 
the  Chinese  was  always  keen  along  the 
lines  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  everything  in  their  rituals  was  re¬ 
duced  to  fixed  numbers  and  categories 
reflected  in  celestial  phenomena.  This 
peculiar  trend  of  mind  called  into  exis¬ 
tence  a  geometric  construction  of  the 
supreme  deities.  Heaven  was  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  circular,  and  the  image  of 
this  all-powerful  deity  was  represented 
in  the  shape  of  a  perforated  disk  carved 
from  jade,  which  was  valued  as  the  most 
precious  material.  At  the  same  time,  it 


served  as  an  emblem  to  the  Emperor 
who  was  believed  to  receive  his  man¬ 
date  from  Heaven  and  ruled  by  his 
command  as  the  Son  of  Heaven.  A 
most  striking  feature  is  the  imposing 
simplicity  of  this  nature-worship. 

The  notion  of  round  heaven  is  still 
expressed  by  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Heaven  in  Peking,  the  only  known 
example  of  the  circular  principle  in 
Chinese  architecture,  where  till  the  end 
of  the  monarchy  the  Emperor  annually 
used  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices  to 
Heaven.  See  Eigures  1  and  2,  pages 
296,  297. 

The  deity  Earth,  next  in  importance 
to  Heaven,  was  revered  under  the  image 
of  a  jade  tube  rounded  in  the  interior, 
but  square  outside,  because  the  earth 
was  conceiv'ed  to  be  square.  This  ob¬ 
ject  referred  to  female  power,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  the  sovereign  emblem  of 
the  empress.  In  the  grave,  it  was  placed 
on  the  chest  of  the  corpse,  and  likewise 
symbolized  the  deity  Earth,  while  the 
disk  representing  Heaven  was  placed 
under  the  back  of  the  body.  Man  was 
the  creation  of  the  combined  forces  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  so  he  should  not  be 
separated  from  the  two,  and  should  also 
rest  between  them  in  his  subterranean 
slumber. 

Other  jade  implements  are  cere¬ 
monial  emblems  connected  with  solar 
worship.  Types  like  that  of  a  large  jade 
knife,  the  perforations  forming  a  con¬ 
stellation,  were  originally  images  of  the 
solar  deity,  and  shared  in  the  quality  of 
sun-light  to  dispel  darkness  and  demons. 
Eor  this  reason,  they  were  interred  n 
the  graves  as  efficient  weapons  in  ward¬ 
ing  off  from  the  dead  all  evil  influences. 
A  similar  implement  was  the  imperial 
emblem  of  sovereignty  which  the  em¬ 
peror  held  in  his  hands,  while  he  wor¬ 
shipped  the  sun  early  in  the  morning. 

Simultaneously  we  meet  in  that  ar- 
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chaic  epoch  shainanistic  practices  of 
exorcisms  and  healing  performed  by  a 
class  of  male  and  female  sorcerers  or 
medicine-men.  The  shaman  was  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  when, 
clad  with  a  scale  armor  and  helmet  and 
equipped  with  a  spear  and  shield,  he 
marched  with  pompous  steps  in  front  of 
the  hearse,  and  four  times  wielded  his 
spear  over  the  open  grave  in  the  four 
directions  of  the  compass,  before  the 
coffin  was  lowered.  He  opened  the  way 
to  the  departed  soul  on  its  pex'egrination 
into  the  beyond,  safeguarded  it  from 
dangers,  and  insured  the  living  ones 
against  the  return  of  the  soul.  Thus, 
the  custom  developed  that  a  clay  statu¬ 
ette  of  the  shaman  as  the  most  efficient 
exerciser  of  demons  was  buried  with  the 
dead.  In  case  of  disease,  the  shamans 
performed  a  dance,  quite  in  the  manner 
of  their  present  Siberian  colleagues,  and 
the  making  of  crude  clay  images  of 
males  and  females  with  movable  arms, 
into  which  the  spirit  of  the  disease  was 
banished,  and  which  were  subsequently 
interred,  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
ceremony. 

About  a  thousand  years  later,  'we 
come  down  to  the  Han  period  covering 
the  time  around  the  Christian  era.  In 
this  memorable  epoch  marking  the 
transition  from  antiquity  to  the  middle 
ages,  the  graves  of  the  people  were  laid 
out  in  large  sepulchral  chambers  com¬ 
posed  of  flat  stone  slabs.  These  formed 
a  vault,  sheltering  the  coffin,  and  were 
covered  with  fine  sculptures  in  bas- 
relief  depicting  favorite  incidents  of 
ancient  history  or  mythological  sub¬ 
jects  and  forming  one  of  our  funda¬ 
mental  sources  for  the  study  of  ancient 
culture-life. 

The  “Battle  of  the  Fishes’’  is  perhaps 
the  most  unique  subject  represented  in 
the  plastic  art  of  the  Han,  reminding 
one  of  the  Homeric  “  Battle  of  the  Frogs 


and  Mice  ’’.  In  this  Chinese  fish-epic  we 
see  a  whole  army  of  fishes  going  to  war, 
fish  riding  on  fish,  or  warriors  astride 
fishes,  armed  with  bucklers,  swords,  and 
spears,  apparently  making  ready  for  a 
fierce  aquatic  battle.  The  king  or  god 
of  the  watery  element  is  driving  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  three  large  sea-fishes. 
The  significance  of  this  curious  repre¬ 
sentation  may  be  interpreted  from  an¬ 
cient  Chinese  lore.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  Emperor  Tsin  Shi  (third  century 
B.c.)  a  belief  prevailed  in  the  existence 
of  three  Isles  of  the  Blest  supposed  to  be 
far  off  in  the  eastern  ocean;  there  grew 
a  drug,  capable  of  preventing  death  and 
securing  immortality.  The  desire  of  the 
Emperor  to  possess  this  drug,  prompted 
him  to  send  out  an  expedition,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  magician,  in  search 
of  the  Eortunate  Islands.  But  the 
drug  of  immortality  was  carefully 
guarded  by  the  god  of  the  ocean  (here 
represented  in  the  chariot)  and  his 
militant  army  of  fishes.  The  magician 
had  an  interview  with  him  (he  is  seen 
kneeling  in  front  of  the  fish-chariot),  to 
negotiate  for  the  precious  remedy;  the 
marine  god  sent  his  army  toward  the 
coast  of  Shantung  to  caution  the  Em¬ 
peror  against  his  high-minded  ambi¬ 
tions.  The  Emperor  was  lying  in  am- 
l)ush  on  the  shore,  killed  one  of  the 
fishes  with  a  repeating  crossbow,  and 
died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

A  century  later,  the  belief  in  these 
Eortunate  Islands  in  the  eastern  ocean 
received  a  fresh  stimulus  under  the 
influence  of  alchemy.  As  later  on 
among  the  Hindu  and  Arabs  and  in 
mediaeval  Europe,  the  notion  was  en¬ 
tertained  that  cinnabar  could  be  trans¬ 
muted  into  gold  in  the  furnace,  and 
that  immortality  could  be  attained  by 
him  who  should  eat  and  drink  out  of 
such  vessels  made  of  such  gold.  The 
Han  Emperor  Wu,  instigated  by  the 
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adepts  of  the  black  art,  again  despatched 
expeditions  over  the  sea  to  discover  the 
Fortunate  Isles,  the  conception  of  which 
held  the  imagination  of  the  people 
deeply  enthralled,  and  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  those 
days.  To  these  feelings  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  the  artists  of  the  time  lent 
expression,  by  moulding  mortuary  jars 
with  covers,  shaped  like  the  hilly  Is¬ 
lands  of  the  Blest  emerging  from  the 
sea.  Such  jars  were  interred  in  the 
graves  and  implied  the  mourner’s  wish 
that  his  beloved  deceased  might  reach 
the  land  of  bliss  and  attain  immortality 
on  the  Fortunate  Isles. 

The  mortuary  pottery  of  the  Han 
period  is  a  microcosm  of  the  life  and 
culture  of  that  age.  All  the  property 
dear  to  the  living  ones  was  reproduced 
in  clay  of  miniature  size  and  confided  to 
the  grave,  as  houses,  towers,  farm- 
sheds,  barn-yards,  mills,  grain-crushers, 
sheepfolds,  stoves,  and  the  favorite 
domestic  animals  like  pigs  and  dogs. 
The  likeness  of  an  object  suggested  a 
living  reality,  and  the  occupant  of  the 
tomb  was  believed  to  enjoy  the  durable 
clay  offerings  as  if  they  were  the  real 
thing. 

Models  of  pottery  show  us  the  com¬ 
mon  farm  house  of  the  Han  period. 
The  gabled  roof  is  covered  with  solid 
tiles;  some  houses  show  agricultural 
implements  like  rice-crushers  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  Other  houses  are  provided  with 
double  roofs,  and  people  are  looking  out 
of  the  window. 

In  the  west,  ancient  China  bordered 
on  the  nomadic  Turkish  tribes  of  cen¬ 
tral  Asia  which  harassed  and  over¬ 
flowed  the  country  for  many  centuries. 
One.  of  the  means  of  checking  the  in¬ 
roads  of  these  restless  hordes  was  the 
building  of  the  Great  Wall  and  numer¬ 
ous  watch-towers  along  the  frontier. 
These  were  occupied  by  soldiers,  en- 


Fig.  4. — Model  in  Clay  of  a  Watch-tower 


gaged  in  spying  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  from  a  distance,  and  repelling 
him,  if  necessarjc  Renowned  officers 
who  had  deserved  well  of  the  country  in 
the  frontier-wars  were  buried  with  a 
model  in  clay  of  such  a  military  watch- 
tower  indicating  their  former  profession. 
On  the  two  parapets  and  roofs  the 
sentinels  are  engaged  in  showering 
from  their  crossbows  a  volley  of  darts 
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Fig.  5. — A  Pottery  Jar  Representing  a  Draw-well 


on  an  advancing  column  of  Turkish 
scouts.  This  unique  bit  of  pottery  (Tig. 
4)  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Freer  of  Detroit. 

f^The  meaning  of  death  was  to  the 
Chinese  a  continuation  of  this  life  in 
another  form.  The  spirits  of  the  de¬ 
parted  were  therefore  obliged  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  cooking  during  the  other 
life,  and  thousands  of  models  of  kitchen 
ranges  have  been  discovered  in  the  an¬ 
cient  graves.  A  mortuary  stove  in  the 
Field  Museum  is  a  unique  specimen  and 
presents  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  of 
the  Chinese  to  cast  iron.  On  their  hrst 
acquaintance  with  iron,  they  did  not 
begin  with  forging  it,  but  treated  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  bronze  by  casting 
it  in  sand-moulds,  at  a  time  when  this 
process  was  unknown  in  the  west. 


Drink  was  as  necessary  to  the  inmates 
of  the  grave  as  food.  Clay  jars  (Fig.  5) 
bearing  out  the  idea  of  a  draw-well  were 
lowered  into  the  grave  to  furnish  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  fresh  water.  The  jar 
itself  represents  the  well-curb;  the  well- 
frame  is  erected  over  its  edge.  The 
frame  aliove  contains  the  pulley,  a 
small  wheel  with  a  deep  groove,  over 
which  the  rope  passes,  and  from  the 
ends  of  this  roj^e  the  water-buckets  are 
suspended.  The  pulley  is  protected  by 
a  tiled  roof,  and  in  some  jars  a  water- 
bucket  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  well. 
It  will  be  recognized  that  the  art  of  the 
Han  is  different  in  principle  from  that 
of  the  early  archaic  period.  The  rigid 
formalism  and  geometric  symbolism 
of  the  latter  is  felicitously  replaced  by 
an  idealism  of  sentiment  expressing 
ideas  in  a  straightforward  way  with  a 
personal  human  touch.  It  was  in  fact 
the  great  epoch  of  Chinese  idealism. 

The  notions  of  immortality  find  their 
most  curious  expression  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  jade  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead. 
Jade  as  the  most  highly  prized  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Chinese  was  endowed  with 
the  property  of  preserving  the  body 
from  decay,  and  prompting  its  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  last  service  rendered  to  a 
departed  friend  was  to  send  a  piece  of 
jade  which  was  placed  on  his  tongue. 
These  protecting  amulets  had  either 
the  shape  of  this  organ  or  were  carved 
in  the  form  of  a  cicada.  The  cicada 
plays  a  prominent  role  in  the  folk-lore 
of  the  Chinese  who  were  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  long  and  complicated 
life-history  of  this  interesting  insect. 
As  the  larva  creeps  into  the  ground  and 
rises  again  in  the  state  of  the  pupa  till 
finally  the  cicada  emerges,  so  the  soul 
of  the  dead  is  to  ffy  out  of  the  old  body 
and  to  awaken  to  a  new  life.  The 
cicada,  accordingly,  is  a  symbol  of 
resurrection. 
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Fig.  6. — Jade  Girdk-Ornament  Worn  as  a  Love-token 


This  longing  for  resurrection  is  still 
more  forcibly  brought  out  in  the  jade 
girdle-ornaments  worn  by  women. 
These  were  love-tokens  bestowed  on 
them  by  their  husbands  and  carved 
from  the  finest  qualities  of  jade  in 
magnificent  colors,  in  which  three 
modes  of  technique,  engraving,  carving 
in  relief  and  d  jour,  are  happily  com¬ 
bined,  with  a  great  variety  of  design. 
The  underlying  principle  is  that  two 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  or  dragons,  are 
represented  as  engaged  in  the  love-play 
of  nature.  The  Chinese  cherished  the 
belief  that  marital  relations  would  be 
resumed  in  the  other  life,  and  such  or¬ 
naments  were  buried  with  women  as 
symbols  of  a  future  resurrection  and 
re-union..  See  Fig.  6. 

China  is  the  land  of  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  archaeologist,  and  we 
never  experienced  a  greater  surprise 
than  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
when,  during  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
roads,  graves  of  the  middle  ages  were 


opened  for  the  first  time  and  yielded  an 
unexpected  harvest  of  clay  figurines 
of  a  bewildering  variety  of  forms.  The 
most  notable  feature  cropping  out  of 
these  finds  is  the  rich  personal  element 
speaking  to  us  with  eloquent  language. 
Under  theT'ang  dynasty  (a.d.  618-906), 
from  which  most  of  these  figurines  come 
down,  life  had  assumed  new  forms,  and 
was  enriched  by  a  noble  refinement  in 
social  customs  as  well  as  in  poetry, 
painting,  and  sculpture.  The  feminine 
ideal  of  that  epoch  is  illustrated  in 
numerous  graceful  statuettes,  some 
with  snail-like  chignon  and  dressed 
with  brown  jacket  and  green  shawl, — - 
tranquil,  a  bit  dreamy,  reserved,  modest, 
as  Chinese  women  are.  They  made 
faithful  companions  of  their  masters  in 
the  grave,  and  the  great  variety  of  style 
in  their  costumes  and  hair-dressings, 
varying  according  to  local  usage,  render 
them  a  live  source  for  the  study  of  an¬ 
cient  fashions.  A  certain  style  of  hair¬ 
dressing  is  similar  to  that  of  Japanese 
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Fig.  7. — Attendants  of  a  High  Official  on  Horseback 


women  of  the  present  time.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  Jaitan  is  chiefly  based  on  the 
Chinese  customs  of  the  T'ang  period, 
which  in  some  cases  are  well  preserved 
in  Japan,  while  they  are  lost  or  modihed 
in  China. 

\\  hen  a  high  official  is  going  out  on 
business  or  a  call,  his  carriage  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  outriders  in  front  and  in 
the  rear.  In  the  same  manner,  we  hnd 
the  coffin  in  the  grave  flanked  at  l)oth 
ends  by  male  or  female  attendants  on 
horseltack.  See  Fig.  7. 

Powerful  knights  armed  to  the  teeth, 
clad  with  iron  armor,  protected  the 
lord  from  demons  or  malignant  in¬ 
truders  whose  avarice  might  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  peace  of  his  burial-place. 
And  he  derived  personal  solace  from  edi¬ 
fying  conversation  with  the  priests  of 


theTao doctrine  (Fig.  9).  Inviewingthe 
Chinese  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
their  rigid  moral  system,  we  are  prone 
to  make  them  out  as  a  very  serious  and 
even  a  pedantic  people.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  al¬ 
ways  was  a  merry  old  China  fond  of 
good  shows  and  entertaining  games. 
Acrobats,  jugglers,  dancers,  and  musi¬ 
cians  are  carved  on  the  walls  of  the 
grave  chambers,  and  statuettes  (Fig.  8). 
of  quaint  mimes  and  actors,  providing 
amusement  for  the  dead,  have  arisen 
from  the  tombs.  Some  are  represented 
in  the  midst  of  reciting  a  monologue, 
others  are  modelled  in  highly  dramatic 
poses,  gesticulating  with  lively  motions 
as  if  acting  on  the  stage;  others  are  por¬ 
trayed  with  such  impressive  realism 
and  individual  expression  that  we  feel 
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Fig.  8. — Clay  Statuettes  of  Mimes  and  Actors 


almost  tempted  to  name  them  after 
favorite  casts  familiar  to  us.  The  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  figures  show  a  decidedly 
Ar^^an  cast.  In  my  opinion,  these 
actors  hailed  from  Kucha  in  Turkestan. 
From  manuscripts  discovered  in  the 
sands  of  Turkestan  we  know  that  music 
and  dramatic  art  were  eagerly  cultivated 


by  the  people  of  Kucha,  who  spoke  an 
Indo-European  language  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  type  known  as  Tokharian  B. 
Actors  from  Kucha  frequently  visited 
China  and  were  favorite  guests  at  the 
Imperial  Court. 

In  ancient  times,  dwarfs  were  noted 
in  China  for  their  wit  and  sagacity,  and 
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were  frequently  employed  as  jesters  and 
court-fools.  We  possess  records  in  the 
contemporaneous  Chinese  Annals  to  the 
effect  that  Negritos  from  Malakka, 
Java,  and  Sumatra  were  traded  to  China 
as  slaves  and  well-preserved  specimens 
of  this  class  are  represented  in  several 
T'ang  clay  hgures. 

Yama,  the  ancient  Hindu  God  of 
Death,  was  a  favorite  conception  of  the 
people  of  the  T'ang  period.  He  stands 
either  over  a  demon  or  a  reclining  bull 
which  is  his  emblem,  and  appears  as  a 


Fig.  10. — Yama,  God  of  Death 


mighty  warrior  with  heavy  armor  and 
plumed  helmet, — an  efficient  guardian 
of  the  grave.  His  image  (Fig.  10)  has  a 
large  number  of  different  forms;  be¬ 
sides  the  human  form,  there  is  a  zoo- 
morphic  one  of  (j'ivaitic  origin,  with 
flamed  bull-head  and  eagle’s  claws,  such 
as  still  occurs  in  Tibetan  Lamaism. 
Bull-carts  were  employed  to  carry  the 
coffin  and  paraphernalia  at  the  funeral 
to  the  burial-place.  See  Fig.  11. 

All  domestic  animals,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  cat,  were  represented  in  clay. 


Fig.  9. — I’riests  of  the  Tao  Doctrine 
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Fig.  11. — Bull-cart  represented  carrying  the  coffin  to  the  grave 


The  powerful  Tibetan  mastiff  (Fig.  12), a 
remote  ancestor  of  the  English  bull-dog 
pricks  up  his  ears  in  the  attitude  of 
watching;  he  is  provided  with  neck- 
collar  and  belly-band  as  he  is  still  guided 
by  his  master  in  Tibet.  The  lover  of 
horses  had  his  noble  steeds  immortalized 
in  clay,  which,  complete  with  their  har¬ 
ness,  were  ready  for  his  immediate  use. 
Many  of  them  (Fig.  13)  are  remarkable 
for  the  spirit  and  character  with  which 
they  are  portrayed,  as  though  mourning 
for  their  deceased  master.  The  big  whole- 
sale-dealer  who  carried  on  a  large  trade 
in  the  goods  of  Central  Asia  and  Persia 
had  his  grave  furnished  with  the  emblem 
of  commerce,  a  camel  (Fig.  14),  loaded 
with  the  goods  of  distant  lands.  Chinese 
enterprise  at  that  period  encompassed 


the  entire  world  of  Asia,  their  naviga¬ 
tion  extended  over  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
Java,  India,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 


Fig.  12. — A  Powerful  Tibetan  Mastiff 
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Fig.  13. — A  Harnessed  Horse  in  Clay 


coasts  of  Egypt;  and  their  caravans 
penetrated  the  deserts  of  Siberia  and 
Turkestan  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  This  little  art-work  (Fig. 
14)  is  conspicuous  for  its  clever  modeling. 
The  guide,  a  Turk,  astride  the  animal, 
is  giving  the  signal  for  the  start.  Taking 
a  last  deep  breath  and  showing  the 
straining  of  its  muscles,  the  camel  en¬ 
deavors  to  rise  under  its  heavy  burden. 


Fig.  14. — A  Clay  Camel  loaded  with  Merchandise 


Fig.  15. — A  Clay  Winged  Sphinx 
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Other  clay  statuettes  even  more  in¬ 
tensely  evoke  memories  of  China’s 
lively  intercourse  with  Persia,  where 
the  great  dynasty  of  the  Sassanians 
had  brought  to  life  peculiar  and 
highly  developed  art-industries.  The 
charming  floral  designs  on  Persian  rugs 
and  silk  textiles,  and  their  engarved 
gems,  awoke  a  responsive  echo  in  China 
and  the  priests  of  the  ancient  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  the  Magi,  or  Mazdaznians, 
met  with  a  warm  reception  in  the  father- 
land  of  Confucius.  They  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  found  in  the  capital  Si-ngan 
a  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Fire.  These  facts  may  account  for 
figures  of  lions  and  sphinxes  (Fig.  15) 
with  bull-feet,  lion-bodies,  wings  and 
pointed  goat’s  horn,  such  as  the  imagin¬ 
ation  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians 
had  fostered,  or  fantastic  winged  uni¬ 
corn  lions,  such  as  greet  us  from  the 
palaces  of  Assurbanipal  or  the  Persian 
kings  of  Susa  and  Persepolis. 

The  religious  history  of  China  pre¬ 
sents  a  unique  spectacle  in  that  all  the 
great  religions  of  the  world  have  found 
a  hospitable  shelter  within  her  domain, 
and  even  flourished  there  at  one  time  or 
another.  The  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
toward  foreign  religions  has  always 
been  dictated  by  a  liberal  and  broad¬ 
minded  policy  of  tolerance,  and  their 
Government  has  never  persecuted,  or 
encouraged  any  mental  tyranny  or 
stifled  any  free  opinion  that  keeps  clear 
of  State  policy,  scandal,  or  libel.  In  the 
third  century  a.d.  a  new  religion  arose 
in  Persia,  founded  by  the  sage  Mani, 
with  ideas  borrowed  from  Christianity 
of  the  Gnostic  type  and  overlaid  with  a 
dualistic  system  based  on  Babylonian 
and  Persian  ideas.  Mani  was  crucified 
in  A.D.  275  at  the  instigation  of  jealous 
Zoroastrian  priests,  and  his  followers 
soon  dispersed  over  the  Roman  Empire, 
Turkestan,  and  China.  By  the  end  of 


the  fourth  century,  the  religion  of  Mani 
had  grown  into  a  world-system  com- 


Fig.  16. — The  Effigy  of  a  Manichean  Priest.  Notice 
the  descending  dove  on  the  head-dress 
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peting  with  Christianity  for  religions  and 
intellectual  leadership.  But  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  ruling  Church  made  the 
adherents  of  Mani  suffer  bitter  persecu¬ 
tion, — and  while  the  Christian  Em¬ 
peror  Justinian  condemned  Manicheans 
to  death  and  had  their  sacred  writings 
committed  to  the  Hames,  their  co¬ 
religionists  in  Cdiina  enjoyed  perfect 
peace  and  liberty  under  the  enlightened 
EmperorT'ai-tsungof  the  T'angdy  nasty 
and  translated  their  religious  books  into 
Chinese.  Some  of  these  have  recently 
been  rediscovered,  and  it  is  to  the  glory 


of  the  Chinese  that  they  preserved  to  us 
in  their  langun^e  the  books  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  sect  ;>vhicE  had  been  mercilessly 
destroyed  by  dhe' barbarism  of  Europe. 
It  appears  from  one  of  these  Chinese 
Manichean  treatises  that  the  adherents 
of  Mani  conceived  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a 
white  dove.  On  the  high  head-dress  of 
one  statue  (F'ig.  16)  we  see  in  relief  the 
design  of  a  descending  dove,  and  for 
this  reason  I  believe  to  be  justified  in 
recognizing  in  it  the  effigy  of  a  Mani¬ 
chean  priest. 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago. 
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“Balboa.”  By  Mrs.  Farnham.  In  the  Pan-American  Building  at  Washington 


THE  WORK  OF  SOME  AMERICAN  WOMEN 

IN  PLASTIC  ART 

Frank  Owen  Payne 


THE"  past  winter’s  exhibitions  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design 
and  the  Gorham  Salon  displayed 
an  astonishingly  large  number  of  sculp¬ 
tures,  the  work  of  women.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy,  “  Femina  Victrix”  by 
Janet  Scudder,  designed  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  National  Suffrage  Fountain,  seems 
to  the  writer  a  most  appropriate  theme 
for  a  statue  by  a  woman  sculptor  of  the 
present  day,  for  truly  be  it  said  that  if 
woman  has  proved  herself  victorious  in 
any  one  field  more  than  another,  she 
has  done  so  in  the  difficult  realm  of 
jilastic  art. 

Is  it  not  indeed  a  triumph  in  the  field 
of  sculpture  when  we  compare  her 
achievements  of  the  present  day  with 
her  hard  struggles  of  a  half  century  ago? 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first 
woman  to  enter  the  field  seriously,  was 
denied  admission  to  schools  of  art  be¬ 


cause  she  did  not  know  anatomy,  and 
her  case  seemed  hopeless  because  the 
schools  of  medicine  refused  to  receive 
women  as  students. 

Compare  the  time  of  Harriet  Hosmer 
with  the  present  day  which  sees  com¬ 
missions  of  great  importance  go  to  Miss 
Hyatt,  Miss  Scudder,  Miss  Longman, 
Mrs.  Farnham,  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  a 
great  many  others. 

It  is  such  triumphs  as  these  which 
make  "Femina  Victrix”  especially  fit¬ 
ting  as  a  theme  for  Miss  Scudder’s 
genius  and  a  most  appropriate  subject 
to  commemmorate  the  sixty  years  of 
woman’s  triumph  in  plastic  art. 

To  the  student  and  lover  of  sculpture 
it  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  art  of  Harriet 
Hosmer’s  day  saturated  as  it  was  with 
the  classic  spirit  and  dominated  by  the 
dicta  of  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen,  to 
these  freer  days  of  ours  which  look  to 
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Rodin  for  their  leadership  in  plastic  art. 

The  evolution  of  woman  as  a  sculptor 
has  kept  pace  with  her  brother  artists 
in  the  same  field,  perhaps  a  little  in  the 
rear  as  one  can  not  fail  to  discover  who 
compares  her  efi'orts  with  the  works  of 
her  contemporaries  among  men. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  pass 
briefly  in  review  some  of  the  American 
wc<men  who  have  achieved  distinction 
with  chisel  and  modelling  tool  from  the 
pioneer  day  of  Harriet  Hosmer  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Centennial  year  may  be  taken  as 
marking  an  era  in  American  art.  The 
sculptures  which  precede  1876  are  few 
if  any  of  them  possessed  of  true  Ameri¬ 
canism.  They  are  rather  the  echoes, 
copies,  and  results  of  inspirations  Euro¬ 
pean  in  origin  and  spirit.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Exposition  gave  to  American 
art  an  impetus  towards  originality 
which  has  made  for  America  what  has 
at  last  become  worthy  to  be  called  a 
national  art. 

Harriet  Hosmer  is  the  only  woman 
who  deserves  a  commanding  place 
among  the  sculptors  of  the  pre-Centen- 
nial  period. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  sti  uggle 
of  this  brave  and  brilliant  little  woman. 
How  she  was  hampered  in  her  elfiorts  to 
study  anatomy,  partly  because  of  the 
meagre  courses  offered  by  our  colleges, 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  woman  and  therefore  not 
eligible  to  enter  any  college.  How  she 
at  last  succeeded  through  private  in¬ 
struction  of  a  professor  in  St.  Louis, — 
how  through  the  help  of  friends  she  was 
enabled  to  go  abroad  to  study  and  work 
in  Rome, — has  all  been  admirably  re¬ 
lated  in  her  fascinating  autobiography. 

That  she  was  deeply  influenced  by 
the  classicism  of  her  day,  is  seen  in  her 
choice  of  subjects.  Hesper,  Oenone, 


Daphne,  Medusa,  and  Zenobia  are 
enough  to  indicate  the  trend  of  her 
thought  which  was  the  trend  of  the 
thought  of  her  time.  This  is  plainly 
seen  in  most  of  the  works  of  her  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Her  work  was  greatly  admired  by  the 
Brownings.  Mrs.  Browning  pronounced 
one  of  her  fountains  to  be  “A  poem  in 
marble”,  and  Robert  Browning  de¬ 
clared  her  ‘‘African  Sibyl”  to  be  “The 
most  poetic  rendering  of  a  great  historic 
truth  which  I  have  seen”. 

Although  pronounced  to  have  been  a 
classicist  of  the  old  Roman  school,  and 
displaying  as  she  does  the  exquisite 
finish  and  minute  detail  so  annoying  in 
the  pupils  of  Canova,  she  had  the 
courage  to  depart  from  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  custom  of  the  day  and  showed  a 
marked  preference  for  draped  figures. 

Indeed  a  study  of  the  Zenobia  and 
Beatrice  Cenci  proves  Harriet  Hosmer 
to  have  been  a  master  of  draperies,  her 
work  approaching  the  excellence  of  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  proud  figure  of  he  captive  queen 
full  of  royal  dignity,  appears  to  be 
utterly  oblivious  to  the  noisy  throng 
that  surrounds  her  It  is  a  noble  figure 
praised  by  Hawthorne  in  his  Italian 
Note  Book. 

From  the  time  of  Adiss  Hosmer  to  our 
own  there  has  never  been  a  lack  of 
women  in  the  field  of  plastic  art.  Few 
however,  have  been  the  women  who 
have  taken  to  the  work  seriously  Many 
took  up  modelling  as  a  fad  and  soon 
dropped  it.  But  a  few  entered  the  work 
with  such  enthusiasm  as  to  make  for 
themselves  a  name  high  on  the  roll  of 
artistic  achievement.  Thirty  nine  wo¬ 
men  were  exhibitors  at  the  winter  exhi¬ 
bition,  many  of  wTom  showed  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  very  superior  work. 
None  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
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Harriet  Hosmer  produced  statues  either 
in  number  or  quality  fit  to  compare  with 
hers. 

FOLLOWERS  OF  MISS  HOSMER 

The  much  admired  fountain  in  the 
Mall,  Central  Park,  is  the  work  of 
Emma  Stebbins.  She  also  executed  por¬ 
traits  of  Charlotte  Cushman  and  Horace 
Mann,  a  Joseph,  and  a  marble  Colum¬ 
bus  which  was  presented  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  Lost  for  a  long  time,  this 
highly  praised  statue  was  found  by  the 
writer,  dirty  and  desolate,  in  the  for¬ 
saken  dining  room  of  McGowan’s  Pass 
Tavern,  Central  Park.  Such  is  the  fate 
of  art  gifts  to  the  metropolis! 

Margaret  Foley  made  a  number  of 
statues  representing  characters  of  sacred 
and  profane  history.  Her  busts  of  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Bryant  were  also  held  in 
high  esteem.  Her  most  ambitious  work 
was  Charles  Sumner,  a  commission  from 
the  city  of  Boston. 

Anne  Whitney  of  Boston  is  known  as 
having  made  a  statue  of  Samuel  Adams 
for  the  city  of  Boston,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  statuary  hall  of  the 
national  capitol,  and  the  well  known 
statue  of  Leif  Ericson  in  Boston,  a 
replica  of  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
works  of  art  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
Wi':consin. 

Perhaps  the  most  realistic  work  of 
any  of  these  early  women  sculptors  is 
the  striking  recumbent  figure  of  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the  work  of 
Elizabeth  Ney  in  Austin,  Texas.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  its 
kind,  quite  in  advance  of  the  other 
sculptures  of  the  time. 

But  without  doubt  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  “sculptress”  of  the  period  is  Vinnie 
Ream  (Mrs.  Hoxie).  This  lady  deserves 
mention  not  because  of  the  artistic  ex¬ 
cellence  of  her  work,  but  on  account  of 
the  prominence  given  to  it.  Her 


marble  bust  of  Lincoln,  was  remarkable 
as  the  work  of  a  girl  of  fifteen,  but  it 
certainly  did  not  deserve  the  prominence 
given  it  by  being  placed  in  the  Rotunda 
of  the  Capitol.  In  comparison  with  the 
other  works  in  that  historic  spot,  this 
bust  looks  insignificant,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  for  it  is  the  work  of  a  child. 
Another  work  of  Vinnie  Ream  is  the 
Farragut  statue  in  the  square  of  that 
name.  It  is  also  quite  lacking  in  ar¬ 
tistic  merit.  The  evils  of  “Influence” 
are  seen  in  the  erection  of  such  works  of 
art  as  these.  No  better  illustration  need 
be  given  of  the  folly  of  leaving  the  sele('- 
tion  of  art  works  to  the  judgment  of 
Congress.  A  national  art  commission 
had  been  able  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
a  great  many  “horrors”  in  these  later 
days. 

It  is  indeed  a  relief  to  turn  from  the 
works  of  the  earlier  period  to  the  splen¬ 
did  virile  creations  of  the  present, — 
creations  which  clearly  show  that  in 
plastic  art  as  least,  woman  has  been 
emancipated. 

So  many  are  the  women  that  are 
doing  fine  things,  that  it  will  only  be 
possible  to  make  mention  of  those  whose 
sculptures  have  been  among  the  most 
conspicuous.  To  attempt  to  represent 
all  who  are  doing  things  of  note,  would 
extend  this  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  article. 

Janet  Scudder  is  preeminently  the 
creator  of  beautiful  fountains.  She  has 
not  less  than  thirty  fountains  to  her 
credit.  Some  of  these  exquisite  con¬ 
ceits  are  the  chief  adornment  of  private 
gardens  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Her  most  noteworthy  example 
is  the  National  Suffrage  Fountain  soon 
to  be  erected  in  Washington.  It  is  this 
fountain  which  is  to  be  graced  with  the 
“Femina  Victrix”  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper. 
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The  Youthful  Diana.  By  Janet  Scudder 


A  picture  is  not  available  for  repre¬ 
sentation  here.  It  is  a  beautiful  female 
figure  poised  on  a  globe  and  holding  the 
emblem  of  victory  aloft.  For  subtle 


curvature  and  grace  of  line,  this  lo\  ely 
creation  has  few  equals. 

“The  Youthful  Diana’’  which  ac¬ 
companies  this  article,  is  regarded  by 
the  sculptor  as  one  of  her  best  efforts. 
It  found  many  admirers  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  where  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  Long  Island  millionaire  for 
the  garden  of  his  country'  estate.  Its 
unique  pedestal  flanked  by  hunting 
hounds  is  a  very  pleasing  feature  of  this 
fountain. 

The  author  of  “A  History  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Sculpture’’  has  declared  that  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  his  book, 
women  sculptors  had  not  succeeded  in 
portraying  the  masculine  figure  with 
convincing  power.  In  a  future  edition 
of  his  book  he  will  have  to  modify  this 
statement  for  the  women  who  have  in 
recent  years  attempted  to  portray  the 
masculine  form,  have  been  signally  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  no  one  more  so  than  Evelyn 
B.  Longman,  an  artist  who  began  her 
studies  with  Lorado  Taft  himself. 

In  “The  Genius  of  Telegraphy’’  and 
in  “Consecration’’  masculine  figures 
are  delineated  with  truth  and  power. 
The  “Genius  of  Telegraphy’’  is  a  com¬ 
manding  winged  figure,  poised  upon  a 
sphere,  holding  a  sheaf  of  thunderbolts 
in  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he 
grasps  a  huge  coil  of  cable.  The  pose  is 
full  of  dignity.  It  seems  to  be  alive. 
The  wings  give  balance.  The  cable  coils 
about  in  a  helix  of  very  subtle  curva¬ 
ture  veiling  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
This  noble  statue,  designed  for  a  finial 
on  the  new  Western  Union  building,  is 
a  worthy  neighbor  to  Weinman’s  golden 
goddess  “Civic  Pride’’  which  tops  the 
Municipal  Building  near  by. 

In  “Peggy’’  we  see  alanghingface  with 
eyes  which  sparkle  with  mirth.  It  is  a 
portrait  of  some  one  no  doubt,  a  por¬ 
trait  so  cleverly  rendered  as  to  make  one 
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“Consecration  ”  I5y  Evelyn  B.  I.ongnian 


long  to  meet  the  charming  original. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  tliat  of  all  things 
hat'd  to  model,  a  smile  that  will  not 


stale  must  be  one  of  the  hardest.  Yet 
this  inimitable  “Peggy”  smiles  on  so 
naturally  that  her  mirth  becomes  con¬ 
tagious  and  the  beholder  is  constrained 
to  participate  in  her  merriment. 

Of  her  “Fountain  of  Ceres”  honored 
with  such  a  conspicuous  position  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  little  need 
be  said.  Its  beauty  was  everywhere 
praised  and  many  were  the  regrets  that 
a  creation  of  such  surpassing  loveliness 
was  not  to  be  preserved  in  marble  or  in 
bronze. 

“Consecration’  is  a  beautiful  group 
which  preserves  the  spirit  of  devotion 
seen  in  the  pure  love  of  man  for  woman. 
Indeed  it  might  be  very  well  called 
“Devotion”.  It  is  love  without  pas¬ 
sion,  the  very  antithesis  of  what  may  be 
seen  in  the  Nymph  and  Faun  by  Paul 
Manship,  The  great  bronze  doors  of 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  are 
among  Miss  Longman’s  best  known 
works. 

For  representation  of  joy  and  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  childhood,  for  idealization  of 
maternal  love,  for  the  art  that  speaks  to 
us  from  within,  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoli 
has  not  been  surpassed  either  by  man  or 
woman.  What  can  be  more  realistic 
than  the  infantile  stare  depicted  in 
‘ ‘  The  Sketch  ’ ’  ?  How  true  to  life  is  that 
tiny  tot  about  whose  sleepy  little  head 
th  ‘  sandman  has  been  playing  his 
pranks!  In  “Enthroned”  w-e  have  an 
unsurpassed  portraiture  of  motherhood. 
In  this  charming  piece  she  has  produced 
in  bronze  the  same  dignity,  and  the 
same  loveliness  to  be  seen  in  rhe  paint¬ 
ings  of  George  DeForest  Brush.  “En¬ 
throned”  has  all  the  mystic  charm  of  a 
madonna. 

Mrs.  Vonnoh  has  also  created  an  ex¬ 
quisite  fountain,  the  “Fountain  of 
Youth”,  showing  groups  of  happy  chil- 
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“A  Sketch,”  By  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh 
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(Iren  at  play  and  a  unique  figure  sittiugou 
the  basin’s  br’m  playing  with  the  water. 
Begun  as  a  table  fountain,  this  dainty 
work  grew  in  her  hands  until  it  deserves 
to  be  cast  in  larger  size  for  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  a  public  park  or  playground. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  power  of 
Mrs.  Vonnoh  is  seen  in  her  treatment  of 
the  eyes  of  her  statuettes.  In  a  way 
(|uite  inexplicable  to  the  layman,  she 
secures  the  most  lifelike  expression  of 
eyes  which  on  examination  are  seen  not 
to  possess  any  of  the  details  of  anatomy. 
If  her  work  were  to  be  enlarged  to  life 
or  heroic  size,  such  detail  would  be 
necessary,  but  the  mystery  is  no  less 
baffling  how  such  truth  of  expression 
can  be  seen  where  all  the  details  are 
missing. 

To  create  things  of  beauty  is  the  aim 
of  every  sculptor.  To  produce  work 
which  will  endure  is  given  only  to  the 
few.  To  be  commissioned  to  execute 
sculptures  of  monumental  character,  is 
indeed  an  honor  to  be  coveted  either  by 
man  or  woman.  Two  women  have  the 
honor  of  decorating  the  magnificent 
building  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  in  Washington,  the  Pan- 
American  Building.  The  historic  frieze, 
illustrated  on  p.  311  as  a  heading  to 
this  article,  is  by  Sally  James  Farnham 
and  the  Aztec  Fountain  in  the  court  of 
the  building  is  by  Gertrude  V.  Whitney. 

The  historic  frieze  depicts  scenes  in 
the  discovery,  exploration,  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  New  World.  Celebrated 
events  are  portrayed  with  marvelous 
skill  and  technique.  We  know  of  no 
other  reliefs  in  which  perspective  is  more 
truthfully  brought  out.  It  is  more  like 
painting  in  this  respect. 

Thus  in  this  celebrated  structure, 
where  history  is  making  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made,  the  works  of  two 
American  women  will  ever  remain  as 


fine  examples  of  what  American  wfunen 
have  been  able  to  do  in  plastic  art. 

For  Rittenhouse  Circle,  Philadelphia, 
Mrs.  Farnham  has  a  commission  for  a 
statue  of  Rittenhouse  which  gives  us  a 
convincing  portrait  of  that  sweet  and 
saintly  scientist.  In  the  “Cave  Woman” 
Mrs.  Farnham  has  created  a  work  of 
great  imaginative  power.  It  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  splendid  dash  and  spirit.  In 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
done  for  the  Venezuelan  Government 
to  replace  the  statue  removed  from 
Central  Park,  we  see  a  rnan  of  Spanish- 
American  blood  mounted  upon  a  fiery 
Arab  charger. 

But  one  of  the  most  appealing  of  her 
works  is  her  unique  “Victory”.  A 
beautiful  female  figure  whose  bowed 
head  and  lowered  palm  branch  teach 
the  sad  truth  that  in  every  victory  there 
is  also  an  emblem  of  defeat.  The  writer 
knows  nought  of  technique  but  this  vic¬ 
tory  has  in  his  judgment  quite  the  most 
beautifully  modelled  elbows  and  knees 
to  be  seen  in  recent  work. 

The  Aztec  fountain  is  not  the  only 
work  of  Gertrude  V.  Whitney  to  be 
seen  in  the  national  capital.  The 
“Titanic  Memorial,”  a  gigantic  granite 
figure,  is  her  most  noteworthy  creation. 
It  is  a  gaunt  partly  draped  figure,  wear¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  tunic.  With  the  arms 
extended  in  form  of  a  crucifix  it  seems  to 
say:  “  Peace  be  still  ”.  Upon  the  partly 
upturned  face, — a  face  of  great  strength 
and  beauty,  there  rests  an  expression  of 
mingled  sadness  and  mystery, — sadness 
for  all  those  who  mourn  their  dead,  and 
mystery  as  to  the  eternal  IT//,v  that  such 
things  must  occur. 

In  representing  this  subject  as  a  sex¬ 
less  creature,  Mrs.  Whitney  has  de¬ 
parted  from  all  artistic  precedents. 
To  the  believer  in  tradition,  this  may 
seem  inexcusable.  It  has  already  called 
forth  much  adverse  criticism.  But  to 
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the  layman  such  a 
departure  seems  emi¬ 
nently  appropriate. 

The  spirit  of  sorrow, 
the  spirit  of  mystery, 
belong  to  no  country 
or  sex.  When  seen 
by  the  writer  in  the 
studio  of  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
ney  against  a  rich 
background  of  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  with  a  soft 
light  streaming  over 
it  from  above,  the 
model  of  the  Titanic 
Memorial  was  inex¬ 
pressibly  lovely. 

The  recent  death 
of  Edith  Woodman 
Burroughs  and  Helen 
Farnsworth  Mears 
has  removed  two  of 
the  most  prominent 
women  from  the  field 
of  plastic  art.  They 
entered  upon  their 
life  work  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  devotion,  and  up  to  the 
last  they  continued  zealously  in  it. 
Mrs.  Burroughs  was  rewarded  by  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Sculpture  Society, 


an  honor  vouchsafed 
to  but  ten  women. 
“The  Fountain  of 
Youth’’,  designed  as 
one  of  the  court  deco¬ 
rations  at  the  Pana¬ 
ma  -  Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion  is  declared  to  be 
the  finest  of  her  sculp¬ 
tures. 

Miss  Mears  is 
chiefly  known  for  her 
sculptures  on  the 
Wisconsin  State 
Capitol.  Several  ex¬ 
amples  of  her  statues 
are  the  property  of 
the  M etropoli tan 
Museum  of  Art. 

The  recent  achieve- 
ments  of  Anna 
X’aughn  Hyatt  have 
placed  that  gifted  ar¬ 
tist  at  the  very  front 
among  the  sculptors 
oftheday.  Inherani- 
mal  studies  she  be¬ 
trays  such  intimate 
familiarity  with  their  anatomy  and  such 
keen  observation  of  their  habits  of  life, 
that  she  must  ever  be  classed  among  the 
Landseers,  the  Bonheurs,  the  Proctors, 


The  Titanic  Memorial  by  Gertrude  V.  Whitney. 
The  extended  arms  suggest  a  crurifix,  ir.Lol 
of  supreme  sacrifice 
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The  Breaker.  By  Anna  Vaughn.Hyatt 


and  the  Roths  in  art.  In  the  portrayal 
of  life  and  action  she  has  few  if  any 
superiors.  What  can  be  more  true  to 
life  than  the  big  dog  sitting  up  on  his 
haunches  longing  for  a  friendly  caress? 
What  can  be  more  realistic  in  its  ferocity 
than  the  young  hippo  at  play  with  its 
victim? 

Did  you  ever  on  a  bleak  winter  night, 
hear  the  breakers  thunder  on  the  hard 
sea  sands  like  the  trample  of  wild  horses 
in  stampede?  Such  is  the  impression 
one  receives  when  looking  at  the  re¬ 
markable  group  “The  Breaker”  which 


seems  to  the  writer  to  be  Miss  Hyatt’s 
most  imaginative  creation.  All  the  un¬ 
restrained  motion  of  an  on-coming 
breaker,  all  the  blind  impetuousity  of  a 
drove  of  runaway  horses,  are  here 
blended  in  a  remarkable  ensemble 
which  brings  together  two  entirely 
unrelated  things  in  a  way  which  shows 
a  close  relationship.  It  is  a  simile  in 
marble. 

But  what  of  the  Joan  of  Arc?  Indeed 
too  much  can  not  be  spoken  in  praise  of 
it.  In  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
critics  it  is  by  far  the  finest  equestrian 
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"The  White  Slave.”  By  Abastenia  St.  Leger  Eberle. 
This  work  has  probably  created  more  discussion 
than  any  other  work  of  recent  sculpture  except  Bar¬ 
nard’s  Lincoln.  It  is  a  sermon  in  marble 

Statue  in  New  York,  unsurpassed  by 
the  Siegel  of  Bitter,  the  Grant  of  Par¬ 
tridge,  the  Slocum  of  MacMonnies,  the 
Sherman  of  Saint  Gaudens,  by  Shrady’s 
“Valley  Forge’’  horse  in  the  Williams¬ 
burg  Bridge  Plaza,  or  even  the  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Ward  in  Union  Square. 
Truly  Miss  Hyatt  knows  the  horse. 
An  illustration  appears  on  the  cover 
of  this  number  of  Art  and  Archae¬ 
ology. 

And  the  Maid?  What  words  can 
adequately  do  justice  to  that  beautiful 
girl? — So  slender,  so  graceful,  so  tiny 
in  comparison  with  her  giant  charger. — 
So  earnest,  so  zealous,  so  spirituelle,  so 
everything  that  is  lovely  and  appeal¬ 
ing! 

Truly  this  is  not  the  peasant  maid  of 


LePage  like  one  of  Vlillet’s  crude 
children  of  the  soil.  No,  this  is  rather 
the  seeress  whose  eye  has  caught  celes¬ 
tial  visions,  whose  dreams  have  been  of 
court  and  king,  and  whose  heart  is  over- 
Howing  with  love  of  country. 

France  is  thronged  with  statues  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  but  none  of  them 
surpasses  this  splendid  masterpiece  of 
sculpture.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that 
this  is  the  very  first  equestrian  statue 
of  a  woman  hitherto  created  by  a 
woman  sculptor.  When  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  erect  a  memorial  in  honor  of 
Joan  of  Arc  in  New  York  City,  many 
were  the  criticisms  offered.  It  was  de¬ 
clared  that  there  was  no  valid  reason 
for  building  a  monument  to  any  one 
who  never  had  any  connection  with 
American  history  and  who  never  stood 
for  American  ideals.  But  wherever  true 
valor  is  admired,  wherever  noble  un¬ 
selfish  effort  is  respected,  wherever 
loyalty  and  true  courage  and  zeal  and 
patriotism  are  esteemed, — there  ought 
a  memorial  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans  to 
find  an  appropriate  setting! 

Forlifelike  representationsof  buoyant 
childhood,  for  graceful  dancing  figures 
full  of  life  and  motion,  for  heart-grip¬ 
ping  delineations  of  toil,  for  realistic 
pictures  of  the  homely  life  of  the  poor, 
and  for  strongly  defined  views  as  to  the 
part  that  the  artist  should  play  in  re¬ 
lation  to  common  life, — Abastenia  St. 
Leger  Eberle  takes  rank  among  the  fore¬ 
most  sculptors  of  our  day.  What  can 
be  more  full  of  charm  than  that  little 
child  of  the  slum  who  coasts  so  gleefully 
on  her  single  roller-skate?  What  is 
more  convincing  .  than  “The  Windy 
Doorstep’’  and  “The  Rag-Picker’’? 
What  can  be  more  genuinely  sweet  than 
“The  Little  Mother ’ ’ ?  What  more  true 
to  life  than  “The  Bath  Hour’’? 
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The  Turtle  Baby.  By  Edith  Baretto  Parsons. 
One  of  the  most  admired  works  of  recent  years 


Xo  sculptural  work  of  recent  years 
can  compare  in  startling  realism  with 

The  White  Slave”,  a  work  in  which 
Miss  Eberle  has  presented  all  the 
sordidness  and  horror  of  that  most 
hideous  of  traffics  contrasted  with 
youth,  innocence,  and  shame. 

In  such  creations  as  this  she  has 
given  us  a  vision  and  a  message  which 
is  told  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and 
truth.  Such  works  as  ‘‘The  White 
Slave”  command  attention  wherever 
they  may  be  exhibited. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  length  of 
this  article  will  not  permit  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  description  of  the  works  of 
several  others  among  the  women  sculp¬ 
tors  of  the  day.  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  present  an  account  of  the  recent  work 
of  Eugenie  E.  Shonnard,  Enid  Yandell, 
Laura  Garden,  Clio  Bracken,  Gail 
Sherman  Corbett,  Brenda  Putnam,  and 
many  others.  If  Edith  Barretto  Par¬ 
sons  should  never  do  another  thing  in 
art,  she  has  in  her  delightful  ‘‘Turtle 
Baby”  produced  a  statue  which  can  not 
fail  to  provoke  a  smile  as  long  as  human 
hearts  are  responsive  to  the  joys  of 
childhood. 

Concerning  all  these  women  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  doing  serious  work. 
Most  of  them  are  producing  sculptures 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  Many 
are  doing  things  quite  equal  in  quality 
to  the  best  sculptures  of  contemporary 
men. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  women  with  their  finer 
natures  and  sensibilities,  with  their 
greater  love  of  beauty  and  grace,  and 
possessed  as  they  are  of  a  more  delicate 
and  exquisite  touch,  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  create  works  equal  to  the  best 
efforts  which  have  sprung  from  the 
hand  of  man. 

Brooklyn.  New  York. 
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Primitive  Industries  of  Manhattan 


The  island  of  Manhattan  must  have  been  a  commercial  centre  from  ver>' 
early  times  judging  from  conditions  when  the  Dutch  explorers  entered  the 
Hudson  river  in  1609.  The  aborigines  were  traders  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  foreigners,  and  were  the  wealthy  men  of  their  day  on  this  continent.  For  the 
Manhattoes  had  cleverly  invented  "shell  money”  which  they  exchanged  for  pelts 
and  grain  with  inland  neighbors.  This  currency  was  made  from  the  pointed 
ends  of  the  perri winkle,  or  the  white  and  black  parts  of  oyster  and  clam  shells. 
They  alone  knew  how  to  pierce  and  string  the  shells  in  convenient  lengths,  and 
they  named  the  black  beads  Sewan,  which  were  twice  the  value  of  the  white  beads 
called  Wampum.  Sewan-ha-ka,  the  island  of  shells  (or  Long  Island),  afforded 
a  rich  and  unfailing  mine,  but  the  shores  of  Manhattan  yielded  a  goodly  supply 
of  shells  that  were  easily  distributed  from  the  canoes  for  which  these  Indians  were 
noted,  for  they  were  swifter  and  stronger  than  those  of  other  tribes. 

Deer,  beaver  and  other  animals  were  plentiful  on  the  island,  so  the  Manhattoes 
were  rich  in  skins  for  clothing,  and  meat  for  food.  They  were  also  skilled  in 
preserving  this  by  sun  drying,  smoking,  or  salting,  and  taught  their  methods  of 
dr>dng  fish  to  a  Dutchman  named  Jacob  Beukelszoon  of  Beervilt,  Zeeland,  who 
introduced  it  to  his  countrymen  who  found  it  such  a  profitable  industry  that  they 
erected  a  monument  to  him. 

Basket  making  was  another  industry  of  the  Manhattoes.  Some  of  the  weaves 
were  so  close  that  the  baskets  served  as  water  buckets  and  were  called  Notas. 
The  reeds  growing  in  the  surrounding  waters  surpassed  those  of  the  more  inland 
streams,  so  the  Manhattoes  had  a  monopoly  of  this  manufacture.  They  also 
made  boxes  of  different  shapes  which  they  decorated  with  designs  of  their  own. 

Tradition  states  that  the  Wilden  made  pottery,  and  the  Dutch  either  dis¬ 
covered  or  were  shown  by  the  natives  a  valuable  clay  useful  for  fine  china.  A 
pot  bakery  was  established  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  Kolch  before  1640,  and  the 
"Panne  backer”  or  Tile  baker  is  listed  among  the  earliest  settlers.  He  lived  in 
Pearl  street  before  1642  and  his  lot  ran  along  the  East  river  about  the  junction 
of  Roosevelt  and  Cherry  streets.  His  name  was  Dirck  Clasen.  Some  of  his 
descendants  live  in  the  city  and  are  called  Classon.  Others  moved  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  among  whom  were  the  late  governor  of  that  state  Samuel  Pennepacker. 
whose  ancestor  had  changed  the  spelling  of  the  designation  Panne  backer,  when 
serving  under  General  Washington. 

The  Dutch  prized  pottery  and  used  it  not  only  for  domestic  purposes  but 
decoration,  so  china  and  glass  were  industries  which  were  fostered  from  the  very 
first  settlement  of  the  colony.  Some  tiles  taken  from  a  stone  mansion  at  Newton 
that  was  built  about  1660  for  the  daughter  of  Captain  John  Lnderhill  "the 
Indian  fighter”,  are  white,  with  biblical  subjects  painted  on  them  in  a  faint 
shade  of  pink.  The  glaze  and  treatment  compare  favorably  with  Delft  tiles. 
The  "Pot  baker”  also  had  a  furnace  at  Breuckleyn  as  early  as  1661,  "the 
products  of  which”  says  the  historian  Brodhead,  "were  esteemed  equal  to  that  of 
Patria.  ”  This  Pannebacker  turned  out  all  the  articles  necessary  for  domestic 
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use  and  became  e  ery  wealthy.  Glass  was  also  made  in  the  Province,  so  the 
factory  supplied  window,  domestic,  and  bottle  glass.  As  the  rich  men  of  Man¬ 
hattan  importetl  wine  in  casks  that  they  decanted  into  bottles  for  their  “caves”, 
they  demanded  peculiar  shai)es  to  designate  different  blends.  Those  for  Madeira 
were  generally  magnums,  on  which  the  initials  of  the  owners  were  l)lown.  Others 
for  gin  had  flat  sides  with  bulging  necks.  Inkstands  with  silver  tops,  jOly 
glasses,  pitchers,  tumblers  made  for  the  colonists  are  still  preserved.  The 
Stengal  glass  of  Pennsylvania  deserves  a  history  of  its  own. 

In  1631  the  Nienw  Netherlands  was  built  on  Manhattan.  She  was  a  ship  of 
eight  hundred  tons,  and  at  that  time  the  largest  vessel  alloat.  She  was  used  by 
the  company  to  carry  stores  and  emigrants  to  the  Province. 

As  salt  was  necessary  not  only  for  preserving  food  but  for  glazing  the  pottery, 
Dirck  de  Wolf  received  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  it  in  the  Nienw  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  erected  a  factory  on  Coney  Island  April  14,  1661.  Breweries  were 
authorized  by  the  city  fathers  at  the  same  time,  while  the  wants  of  the  women 
were  not  neglected  and  there  are  frequent  mentions  of  lace  making  and  weaving. 
The  Dutch  women  spun  and  wove  their  own  hne  linen,  while  itinerent  weavers 
went  from  house  to  house  to  work  ujj  wool  into  linsey-woolsey,  cloth  and  blankets. 
One  locality  preserves  the  name  (4  the  weavers  who  settled  at  what  is  noAv  Seven¬ 
teenth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  which  is  still  called  Paisley  Place. 

A-Iost  of  the  houses  were  built  of  island  l)ricks,  those  of  the  wealthy  were 
fronted  with  “Holland  tiles.”  That  of  King’s  Councillor  James  Alexander, 
No.  67  Broad  Street,  is  described  in  1730  as,  “having  rooms  hung  with  blue  and 
gold  leather,  mirrors  with  marble  tables  under  them,  damask  curtains,  costly 
carpets,  and  buffets  set  off  with  massy  silver  plate,  and  china  nondescripts, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  day.  ” 

Almost  every  house  had  its  Koss,  as  the  marriage  chest  was  called.  These 
were  very  large  upright  bureaus  made  of  black  oak  and  well  carved.  They  were 
often  imported  but  New  York  workmen  were  skillful,  so  handsome  furniture 
was  made  in  the  Province,  the  Koss  of  the  Bayard  family  (1620),  the  Todt  chair 
of  Dr.  Hans  Kiersteade  (1630),  Lord  Stirling’s  hig'n  chair  (1730),  etc. 

Wdien  Miss  Katherine  Van  Brugh  married  Philip  Livingston  the  Second 
Lord  of  the  Alanor,  her  father  the  Burgomaster  Johannes  Van  Brugh  sent  to 
Patria  for  all  the  china,  glass,  and  silver  necessary  for  so  great  an  alliance.  But 
as  was  customary  with  Dutch  maidens  she  had  spun  and  woven  with  her  own 
hands  linen  sheets,  table  cloths,  and  najokins,  so  instead  of  with  underwear  the 
marriage  Koss  was  hlled  by  her  father  with  Delft  china.  There  were  so  many 
dozen  plates,  turreens,  cujis  and  saucers,  and  dishes  that  her  numerous  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  sixth  generation  still  proudly  display  many  of  these  treasures. 
It  was  at  the  funeral  of  her  husband  many  years  afterwards  that  the  curious 
“Monkey  spoons”  were  distributed  to  the  mourners.  The  silversmiths  of  New 
York  turned  out  notable  work.  That  of  Van  Voorhis,  Vlaverick  and  others  is  well 
known.  Gilbert  Forl)es  the  gun-  and  lock-smith  was  celebrated  for  his  skill, 
but  fled  from  the  city  when  the  Americans  reoccupied  it  after  the  Revolution  as 
he  was  banned  as  a  Tory  spy,  and  came  very  near  losing  his  head. 


New  York 


MRS.  JOHN  KING  VAN  RENSSELAER. 
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Lombard  Architecture.  By  Arthur  Kingsley 
Porter.  Four  volumes:  (1)  pp.  xxxvii+483; 
(2)  pp.  675 ;  (3)pp.  61 1 ;  (4)  Atlas  of  244  plates 
with  1200  illustrations.  Buckram,  boxed.  Vols 
1 ,  2,  3,  quarto;  vol.  4  folio.  New  Haven ;  Yale 
llniversity  Press;  1917.  $50. 

To  the  lasting  credit  of  American 
scholarship  we  record  the  appearance  of 
Porter’s  Lombard  Architecture,  the  work 
of  an  American  scholar,  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  American  university  press, 
namely  that  of  Yale.  So  monumental 
an  undertaking,  qualified  by  such  erudi¬ 
tion  and  sustained  by  such  indefatig¬ 
able  documentation,  displaying  such  an 
extensive  and  comprehensive  grasp  of 
an  important  field,  has  not  yet  been 
contributed  to  the  archaeology  of  art 
by  an  American  writer.  Without  the 
least  reluctance  it  may  be  said  that 
Porter’s  four  volumes  will  continue  the 
tradition  of  consummate  ability  so  well 
represented  by  names  of  the  calibre  of 
Rivoira,  DeDartein,  Viollet-le-Duc  and 
a  limited  list  of  others  of  the  most  high 
in  the  world  of  archaeological  research 
and  publication. 

Lombard  Architecture  is  the  result  of 
many  years  of  study  and  reading  and 
observation,  the  first  fruits  of  which  in 
published  form  saw  the  light  in  1911  as 
a  volume  of  but  too  small  compass 
under  the  title  The  Construction  of  Lom¬ 
bard  and  Gothic  Vaults,  also  the  product 
of  the  Yale  University  Press.  In  this 
brief  essay  Mr.  Porter  attacked,  though 
very  diffidently,  the  thesis  that  rib 
vaulting  had  its  origin  in  the  lie.  de 
France,  a  thesis  theretofore  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  gospel  and  ably  de¬ 
fended  by  many  a  clever  French  writer. 
Italians  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with 
this  attitude,  maintaining  on  their  side 
that  Lombardy  saw  the  beginnings  of 


rib  vaulting  and  expressing  their  views 
chiefly  through  the  masterly  book  by 
Rivoira,  Lombardic  Architecture:  its  Ori¬ 
gin,  Development  and  Derivatives  (Eng¬ 
lish  version.  New  York,  William  Hel- 
burn,  1910)  issued  ten  years  before  Mr. 
Porter’s  first  brochure.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  Italian  writer’s  work. 
Porter’s  first  book  on  this  subject  was 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  pen¬ 
dant  to  Rivoira’s;  in  fact,  an  important 
French  review  of  his  book  spoke  of  the 
Italian  as  Porter’s  “master”  whom  it 
was  lese  majeste  to  doubt.  In  the  light 
of  these  criticisms  it  is  interesting  to 
note  in  the  present  gigantic  work  Mr. 
Porter’s  frequent  corrections  of  Rivoira. 
Incidentally  the  French  reviewer  ad¬ 
vised  that  for  Mr.  Porter’s  personal  en¬ 
lightenment  an  inventory  and  detailed 
study  of  Lombard  vaulted  structures 
might  prove  of  the  utmost  value.  Mr. 
Porter,  not  in  the  least  bellicose,  made 
no  reply  to  this  thinly  veiled  sarcasm, 
relying  upon  the  crushing  weight  of  his 
present  publication  to  overwhelm  his 
critics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  material  for  the  present  work  was 
well  under  way  when  the  above  advice 
was  vouchsafed  and  in  view  of  the  result 
it  might  be  said  that  the  effect  upon  the 
French  reviewer,  if  he  is  still  alive, 
must  have  been  very  much  that  of  an 
avalanche.  To  some,  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Porter’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  his  study,  there  might  also  be  a 
hint  of  using  a  mortar  to  annihiliate  a 
mouse.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  though 
he  does  not  make  it  a  major  announce¬ 
ment  anywhere  in  his  four  volumes  of 
Lombard  Architecture,  the  author  has 
definitely  set  at  rest  the  matter  of 
Lombard  priority  for  the  origin  of  the 
rib  vault,  puinting  out,  above  all,  the 
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earliest  known  and  attested  rib  vault  at 
Sannazaro  Sesia,  dated  1040,  and  he  has 
furthermore  been  able  to  demonstrate 
by  an  unbroken  sequence  of  historically 
connected  structures  the  derivation  of 
French  rib  vaulting  from  Lombardy. 

Mr.  Porter’s  mastery  of  his  subject  is 
almost  exhausting  to  those  of  us  that 
have  essayed  some  meagre  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  architecture.  It  is  a 
most  salutary  quality  of  this  mastery 
that  it  never  becomes  aggressive,  but 
relies  upon  the  piling  up  of  such  a  mass 
of  evidence,  each  item  so  thoroughly 
supported  by  documentary  testimony, 
as  to  defy  effectively  any  direct  attack 
upon  his  assertions.  Again,  although 
he  fully  accounts  for  the  French  theory 
and  just  as  distinctly  sets  it  aside,  he 
does  not  cavil  or  belittle  at  any  time  in 
his  writing,  but  gives  full  credit  to  all 
French  contributions  in  their  chrono¬ 
logical  order. 

The  author’s  hrst  volume  (pp.  xxxvii-f- 
483)  presents  at  its  beginning  a  chrono¬ 
logical  list  of  monuments  concerned, 
really  the  essence  of  the  whole  under¬ 
taking  simply  because  of  accurate  dat¬ 
ings,  which  will  be  of  great  value;  not 
the  least  interesting  point  in  connection 
with  the  list  is  its  egregious  length,  for 
any  number  of  hitherto  unheard  of 
buildings  are  cited,  thus  adding  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  held  of  study  and  of 
potential  information.  The  list  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  introduction  with  chapters 
on  various  germane  subjects;  giving  a 
bibliographic  foreword  and  a  statement 
of  the  author’s  intentions;  a  chapter  on 
master  builders,  ihe  building  trade  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  tools,  models,  etc.; 
another  entitled  Communes  and  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Authorities  and  their  con¬ 
trol  of  building  undertakings;  and  a 
fourth  on  masonry.  The  remainder  of 
the  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
entitled  respectively  Structure,  Orna¬ 


ment,  Accessory  Arts,  and  Iconography. 
Each  of  these  is  in  turn  subdivided  into 
books,  and  the  latter  into  chapters. 
The  chapters  themselves  are  aided  by 
numerous  appendices  printed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  each  and  dealing  with  allied 
matters  the  detailed  mention  of  which 
might  cloud  the  respective  issues  if  in¬ 
cluded  within  chapter  limits.  TheStruc- 
ture  section  is  treated  chronologically, 
and  divided  into  the  Carlovingian  Style, 
the  Xlth  Century  and  the  Xllth  Cen¬ 
tury  ;  with  chapters  on  circular  churches, 
basilican  churches,  and  compound  piers, 
— the  last  named  a  most  interesting 
study, — for  the  Carlovingian  subdivi¬ 
sion;  otherson  differing  vaulting  methods 
and  elements,  such  as  T ransverse  Arches, 
Domed  Groin  Vaults,  Roohng  Expe¬ 
dients  and  the  like,fortheXIthcentury ; 
and  chapters  on  Lanfranco  of  Modena, 
Cluniac  Architecture,  Cloisters,  the 
Transition  to  Gothic  and  Cistercian  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  for  the  XI  Ith  century.  Part 
II  on  Ornament  will  be  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  section  for  many;  this  also  is 
divided  by  centuries  and  subdivided  ac¬ 
cording  to  details  treated,  such  as  capi¬ 
tals,  grotesques,  portals,  multiple  orders, 
and  the  like.  Under  Accessory  Arts, 
which  forms  part  III,  there  is  a  hrst 
book  on  sculpture,  subdivided  accord¬ 
ing  to  schools  or  important  individuals; 
and  a  second  book  containing  chapters 
on  mosaics  and  on  frescoes.  The  last 
part,  number  IV  on  Iconography,  is  a 
fascinating  study  of  the  development  of 
mediaeval  symbolism  in  the  Lombard 
province.  It  is  subdivided  according  to 
the  four  Mirrors  of  the  old  students — 
The  Mirrors  of  Nature,  Science,  Morals, 
and  History.  This  section  will  rank 
with  Male’s  famous  work  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Trench  held  ;  and  we  would  wel¬ 
come  its  publication  as  a  separate  vol¬ 
ume.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  good  part 
of  this  volume  is  given  over  to  studies  in 
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sculpture,  and  that  we  have  therefore, 
in  this  light  also,  a  great  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lombard  subject, 
since  Venturi’s  partial  studies  have  thus 
far  cast  the  only  thorough  and  reliable 
light  upon  the  matter,  and  there  has 
been  nothing  at  all  published  in  English. 
There  is  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a 
bibliography  that  will  cause  rejoicing 
among  students,  an  excellent  witness 
for  the  thoroughness  of  the  author. 

Volumes  two  (pp.  675)  and  three 
(pp.611)  present  in  alphabetical  order 
the  facts  in  regard  to  an  infinite  number 
of  buildings  pertinent  to  the  author’s 
study  of  the  whole  Lombard  field.  In 
each  case  the  bibliographic  record  of  the 
building  is  first  stated;  this  is  followed 
by  a  brief  historical  statement ;  which  in 
turn  is  folloAved  by  an  examination  of 
vaulting  and  other  matters  in  regard  to 
the  building.  The  third  volume  ends 
with  an  exhaustive  index.  Throughout, 
the  treatment  of  footnotes,  quotations, 
inscriptions,  etc.,  is  characterized  by  a 
painstaking  care  that  will  be  the  env}’’ 
of  all  archaeological  and  historical 
writers.  The  fourth  volume  is  a  box 
in  book  cover  form  containing  244  loose 
plates  of  folio  size  (the  other  three  vol¬ 
umes  are  oblong  quartos)  many  of  which 
bear  more  than  a  single  illustration. 
There  are  many  plans  and  a  great  series 
of  details  of  ornament  and  construction, 
all  reproduced  with  the  utmost  skill  in 
photography. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  congratulate 
]\Ir.  Porter  and  the  Yale  University 
Press  most  heartily  upon  the  unqualified 
success  of  this  momentous  work.  It 
has  taken  its  place  immediately  among 
the  books  of  highest  authority  in  its 
field  and  will  beyond  the  slightest  doubt 
stand  the  test  of  time.  Apart  from  the 
sterling  calibre  of  the  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  writer  himself,  a  word 
should  also  be  said  for  the  careful  typo- 
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graphy,  accurate  and  characterized  by 
superior  judgment  throughout.  In  all 
respects  we  have  here  a  model  result, 
and  a  most  inspiring  portent  for  Ameri¬ 
can  book  making  and  American  pro¬ 
ductive  scholarship. 

Richard  F.  Bach, 

Columbia  University. 

Euthymides  and  His  Fellows.  By  Joseph 
Clark  Hoppin.  Harvard  University  Press, 
1917.  186  pp.  — 48  plates.  $4.00. 

Students  of  Greek  Vases  will  welcome 
with  enthusiasm  this  new  edition  of  Dr. 

Eluhymides."  Since  it  first 
came  out  in  1896,  so  much  has  been 
learned  about  the  vases  of  this  period, 
and  so  many  important  books  have  been 
written  on  Attic  vase-painting,  that  a 
new  edition,  with  everything  brought 
up  to  date,  was  badly  needed.  Dr. 
Hoppin  has  not  only  supplied  this  need, 
but  has  done  much  more;  for  not  only 
has  he  treated  Euthymides,  exhaustive¬ 
ly,  but  also  Phintias,  Hypsis,  and  the 
Cleophrades  master,  in  a  manner  which 
deserves  the  highest  commendation. 

Not  only  is  Dr.  Hoppin  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  his  scholarship  and  pains¬ 
taking  accuracy,  and  for  the  ability 
which  he  has  shown  in  the  selection  of 
the  beautiful  and  abundant  illustra¬ 
tions,  so  essential  in  a  book  of  this  kind, 
but  we  must  also  congratulate  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press  on  the  excellent 
presswork  and  binding. 

In  all  deference  to  the  better  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  fine  scientific  judgment 
of  Dr.  Hoppin,  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  does  but  scant  justice  to  Phintias, 
who  he  says  (p.  113)  is  “distinctl}"  in¬ 
ferior  to  Euthymides,  as  far  as  tech¬ 
nical  skill  is  concerned.  ”  I  must  admit 
that  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Hoppin  on 
this  point.  To  my  thinking,  the  Cor- 
neto  amphora  is  in  every  way  the  equal 
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of  anything  !)>'  Euthymides,  and  the 
Bacchic  scene  portrayed  on  side  A  of 
this  vase  is  one  of  the  most  charming- 
bits  of  vase  painting  that  has  come 
down  to  us;  while  Dr.  Hoppin  himself 
admits  that  the  Bourguignon  psycter  in 
Boston,  which  is  always  attributed  to 
Phintias,  “surpasses  anything  in  Eu- 
thymides’s  work. ’’  (pp.  129-130.) 

On  p.  96,  in  discussing  the  Theft  of 
the  Tripod,  Dr.  Hoppin  speaks  of  an 
“early"  and  a  “late"  method  of  depict¬ 
ing  this  scene.  What  he  calls  the  “late" 
method  is  that  commonly  employed  on 
the  blackhgured  vases,  so  that  this 
point  is  not  particularly  well  taken. 

One  or  two  of  Dr.  Hoppin’s  attribu¬ 
tions  may  be  called  in  question.  Thus 
the  Leyden  amphora  (pp.  57-60,  pis. 
XIII  and  XIV,  no.  E,  5)  assigned  by 
him  to  Euthymides,  and  by  Hartwig  to 
Oltos,  is  to  me  very  doubtful.  The 
movement  of  the  hgures  certainly  sug¬ 
gests  to  me  some  of  the  Maenads  on  the 
cylix  in  Corneto,  signed  by  Oltos  as 
painter.  Then,  too,  there  is  tlie  Bour¬ 
guignon  psycter  already  referred  to. 
If  Dr.  Hoppin  considers  Phintias  such 
an  inferior  master,  how  can  he  imagine 
him  capable  of  such  a  masterpiece?  I 
personally  think  he  is  right  and  that  the 
vase  is  by  Phintias;  but  there  was  a 
time  when  I  thought  that  it  could  not 
be  by  him,  largely  because  of  Dr. 
Hoppin’s  own  words  as  to  the  inferior 
technical  skill  of  that  master. 

After  having  said  so  much  in  criti¬ 
cism,  it  is  pleasant  to  hnd  a  very  large 
number  of  points  in  which  I  am  in  the 
most  complete  accord  with  Dr.  Hoppin. 
I  heartily  agree  with  him  in  attributing 
the  Brussels  calpis  (p.  75,  no.  E,  10)  to 
Euthymides,  and  I  never  could  under¬ 
stand  why  Furtwangler  gave  it  to 
Phintias.  Moreover,  in  my  opinion. 


Dr.  Hoppin  is  absolutely  right  in  main¬ 
taining  that  the  Compiegne  psycter 
(p.  92)  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  Eu- 
thymidean  atelier,  although  such  a 
great  authority  as  Mr.  Beazley  opposes 
him.  I  have  seen  this  psycter,  and  con¬ 
sider  Hartwig  right  in  assigning  it  to 
Oltos.  Moreover,  I  think  that  the 
chances  are  that  Dr.  Hoppin  is  right  as 
opposed  to  Mr.  Be^izley  in  the  attribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Villa  Giulia  fragment  (pp. 
133-34,  hg.  31,  no.  P,  9).  Mr.  Beazley 
gives  this  fragment  to  Oltos;  Dr.  Hop¬ 
pin,  with  more  correctness,  as  I  see  it,  to 
Phintias.  Again,  on  p.  117,  Dr.  Hop¬ 
pin  is  quite  correct  in  denying  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  hydria  in  Munich,  no. 
2421  (Jahn,  no.  6),  being  by  Euthy¬ 
mides.  This  vase  must  be  the  work  of 
Phintias. 

I  should  like  most  emphatically  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  readers  to 
Chapter  VI 1 1.  The  principle  of  line 
drawing  introduced  in  this  chapter  is  an 
innovation  that  will  go  a  great  way  to 
help  in  the  scientificstudyof  Atticvases. 

The  attributions,  with  the  two  pos¬ 
sible  exceptions  of  the  Leyden  amphora 
and  the  Bourguignon  psycter,  seem  to 
me  absolutely  sound,  and  based  on  in¬ 
controvertible  principles.  Best  of  all, 
the  book  is  written  in  a  style  that  is 
never  dry,  and  often  flashes  with  real 
humor.  The  calling  of  Andocides,  “a 
classical  ‘Mrs.  Harris’"  (p.  37),  is  a 
touch  that  will  not  be  readily  forgotten. 

To  sum  up;  this  book  is  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Attic 
vase-painting  in  general,  and  the  Eu- 
thymidean  cycle  in  particular.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  essays  on  vases  that  has  yet  been 
produced  by  an  American  scholar. 

STEVEN  BLEECKER  LUCE,  JR. 
University  Museum, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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cA  landscape  by  A.  H.  IV yant  which  will 
appeal  to  those  collectors  nuho  desire  only 
the  best  work  of  this  distinguished  painter. 


* 

‘^presentative  pictures  by  contem¬ 
porary  oAmerican  painters  as  well  as 
by  well  known  painters  of  the  past. 

+ 


Visitors  are  cordially  invited. 
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I  Attractive  Illustrated  Art  Publications  | 


I  ART  IN  AMERICA 

I  An  Illustrated  Bi-Monthly  Magazine 

I  $6.00  a  year.  $1.00  a  copy.  60  cents  foreign  post. 

I  The  only  periodical  in  this  country  devoted  to  the  scientific 
I  study  and  criticism  of  art.  It  presents  the  latest  conclusions  of 
I  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  art  in  articles  based  upon 
I  original  research  and  including  new  information  of  real  im- 
%  portance  regarding  the  objects  with  which  they  are  concerned. 
I  Beautiful  photogravure  plates  and  photographic  reproduc- 
I  tions  in  black  and  white  of  the  great  works  of  art  in  American 
I  collections  appear  in  its  pages. 

I  (.In  Press) 

I  Francisco  de  Zubaran 

I  By  Jose  Cascales  Munoz 

I  Translated  by  Nettie  Seelye  Evans 

I  4to.  Photogravure  frontispiece  and  60  full-page  photographic 
I  plates.  Limited  edition  of  300  copies  only.  $10.00  net.  De- 
I  livered,  $10.35. 

I  The  first  book  in  English  upon  the  great  Spanish  painter  of 
I  portraits  and  religious  subjects  containing  all  the  known  facts 
I  of  his  life  and  an  intelligent  and  informing  criticism  of  his  art. 

j  The  Late  Years  of  Michel  Angelo 

i  By  Wilhelm  R.  Valentiner 

i  Octavo.  Illustrated  with  collotype  plates,  300  copies  on  hand- 
I  made  paper  at  $6,00  net. 

I  No  one  has  made  the  mysterious  giant  of  the  Renaissance 
I  live  for  us  in  the  same  degree.  — New  York  Times. 


(In  Press)  | 

Essays  on  Sienese  Painting  I 

By  Bern.\rd  Berenson  | 

Small  4to.  Photogravure  frontispiece  and  many  full-page  pho-  | 
tcgraphic  plates.  $3.00  net.  Delivered  $3.15.  I 

A  book  that  no  student  of  art  can  well  do  without  and  one  | 
that  many  lovers  of  painting  will  find  surpassingly  interesting.  | 
Nothing  that  Mr.  Berenson  has  written  in  recent  years  surpasses  i 
this  volume  in  its  incisive  and  illuminating  handling  of  a  difficult  | 
and  extremely  fascinating  subject.  | 

Venetian  Painting  in  America  | 

The  Fifteenth  Century  I 

By  Bernard  Berenson  I 

Small  4to.  Photogravure  frontispiece  and  110  full-page  | 
photographic  plates,  $5.00  net.  Delivered  $5.20.  | 

One  of  the  most  significant  works  of  reconstructive  criticism  | 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  years  on  the  subject  of  Italian  | 
painting.  — The  Dial.  | 

American  Artists  Series  I 

Each  volume  uniform,  finely  printed  from  type  on  hand-made  | 
paper  in  limited  editions  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  photo-  | 


gravure  plates.  Prices  net.  | 

Alexander  Wyant.  By  Eliot  Clark . 12.50  | 

Winslow  Homer.  By  Kenyon  Cox .  12.50  | 

George  Inness.  By  Elliott  Daingerfield .  12.50  | 

Homer  Martin.  By  Frank  J.  Mather,  Jr .  12.50  i 

R.  A.  Blakelock.  By  Elliott  Daingerfield .  10.00  § 

Fifty  Paintings  by  Inness .  20.00  | 

Fifty-eight  Paintings  BY  Martin .  15.00  | 

Sixty  Paintings  BY  Wyant  (/)!  Prers) .  15.00  = 

Sixty  Paintings  BY  Homer  (/n  Prcparoiion) .  15.00  | 


I  FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN,  .790  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  | 
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SALE  OF 
PAINTINGS 

OIL  PAINTINGS 

English  Private  Collector  and 
Expert  wishes  to  dispose  of 
high  class  collection  of  Old  Oil 
Paintings;  English,  Dutch,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Italian  Schools.  Will 
submit  photographs  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  Address: 

“Z.  Z.  423” 

In  Care  of  Deacons 

Leadenhall  Street  London,  E.  C.  3 


JUST  OUT 

THE  SUBSTANCE 
OF  GOTHIC 

By  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D. 

IN  a  masterly  and  convincing  manner  Dr. 

Cram,  foremost  authority  on  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture,  whose  work  in  connection  with  the 
superb  St.  Thomas’  Church  in  New  York, 
Princeton,  and  West  Point  Military  Academy 
has  achieved  world-wide  admiration,  develops 
his  subject  not  only  as  an  organic  scheme  of 
building  but  as  a  definite  exponent  of  the  relig¬ 
ious,  philosophical,  social,  political  and  economic 
conditions  that  obtained  in  mediaevalism.  All 
who  think  deeply  of  the  present  world  crisis  and 
of  what  is  to  come  after  will  find  illuminating 
guidance  in  Professor  Cram’s  scholarly  and  in¬ 
spiring  volume.  Cro.  8vo,  gilt  lop,  with  portrait. 
$1.50  net 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ALL  RACES 

Under  the  general  Editorship  of  Louis  Herbert 
Gray,  Ph.D.,  and  Prof.  George  F.  Moore,  LL.D., 
of  Harvard  University. 

Two  new  volumes  will  be  announced  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  Send  for  prospectus  and  specimen  pages. 

MARSHALL  JONES  CO.,  Publishers 

212  Summer  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


An  Important  Book  for  Art  Lovers 

GIOTTO  AND  SOME 
OF  HIS  FOLLOWERS 

%  OSVALD  SIREN 

.'Vuthor  of  “Leonardo  da  Vinci,”  Compiler  of  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  tlie  Jarves  Collection,  etc. 

Tivo  Volumes,  hand-made  paper  sides,  $12.00 
Special  subscribers’  edition,  $30.00 

Dr.  Siren’s  book  shows  Giotto  not  as  an  isolated 
figure,  but  in  relation  to  the  art  which  preceded, 
surrounded,  and  followed  him,  careful  attention 
being  given  to  six  of  his  school. 

Volume  II  consists  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
plates  illustrating  nearly  three  hundred  master¬ 
pieces  described. 

Send  for  the  illustrated  circular 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

4  Randall  Hall  280  Madison  Ave. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Fiftk  Art.  and  Sand  St.,  NEW  YORK 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Murch  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiq¬ 
uities.  N.Y.,  1916.  28p.  il.pl.  8vo.  .  .10 

AHandbookoftheEgyptian Rooms.  N.Y., 

1916.  [xxii],  176  p.  il.  pi.  8vo . 25 

The  Stela  of  Menthu-weser,  by  Caroline  L. 

Ransom.  N.Y.,  1913.  39  [1]  p.  il.  8vo.  .50 

The  Tomb  of  Perneb.  N.Y.,  1916.  [xii],  79 

[1]  p.  il.  pi.  8vo . 10 

'Phe  Tomb  of  Senebtisi  at  Lisht,  by  Arthur 
C.  Mace  and  Herbert  E.  Winlock.  N.Y., 

1916.  xxii,  134  [1]  p.  il.  front,  photogra¬ 
vures  and  colored  plates.  4to .  8.00 

In  paper .  8.00 

In  boards . :  .  .  10.00 

Handbook  of  the  Cesnola  Collection  of  An¬ 
tiquities  from  Cyprus,  by  John  L.  Myres, 
Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient  History, 
Oxford.  N.Y.,  1913.  Iv,  596  p.  il.  pi.  8vo  2 , 00 
Greek  Coinsand  their  Parent  Cit\es,byJohn 

Ward,'Lond.,  1902.  xxxvi,  458p.il.  pi.  4to.  6.00 

Catalogue  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan 
Bronzes,  by  Gisela  M.  A.  Richter.  N.Y., 

1915.  xli,  491  p.  il.  pi.  8vo .  5.0(' 


Town  &  Country 

SOCIETY,  COUNTRY  LITE.  ART,  LITER.VTURE.  RECREATION,  TRA^TX  | 


TO  cultured  !MEX  and  OMEN  of  the  ORLD  it  j 
is  the  indispensable  magazme  because  it  represents  ^ 
the  best  in  American  life — social  and  intellectual. 

In  sumptuousness  of  production.  Town  &  Country  has  stood  unsurpassed  amous 
ILLUSTRATET)  PAPERS  for  a  qpiarter  of  a  century,  not  excepting  such  famous  publica-  i  " 

tions  internationally  as  Country  Life  of  England  or  LTUustration  of  France.  '  ‘ 

AiMiile  an  intimate  personal  note  runs  through  all  of  its  pages.  Town  Country  is  never 
■'cheap'’ nor  intrusive.  Brilliant  departments,  such  as  its  notable  London  Letter,  charact¬ 
erized  by  a  wo-ld  point  of  ■view,  combined  -with  a  background  of  Uiustraticm.  deveriy 
■‘edited”  both  as  to  interest  and  artistic  value,  have  given  this  publication  an  outstanding  i 
indidduaLt  y  and  prestige  unique  among  all  American  magazines.  \ 

As  Town  &  Conntry  comes  to  yon  THREE  TTMES  A  MONTH,  it  is  more  complete,  anthocitatire  and  1 
timeiv  in  alJ  of  its  departments  than  are  magazines  devoted  whoOv  to  the  fields  of  ART.  the  DRAAEA.  * 
.AAEVTEUR  SPORTS  and  SOCIETY,  or  to  COUNTRY  HOUSE  and  COUNTRY  CUIH  UIFE.  f 

36  issues.  $5.00  a  year.  25  cents  a  copy  . , 

Read  carefully  the  coupon  printed  below  j 

Town  Country  is  never  sold  at  a  cut  price  or  with  premiums  bat  the  COST  PER  STRSCREPTTOX 

COPY  is  lower  than  that  of  any  contemporary  magazine,  and  the  measured  value  is  that  of  36  issoes  azainst  1 1 

T2,  oc  at  most  -4.  of  other  magazines.  f 


&  COOTTRY,  8  WEST  FORTIETH  STREET.  XE\N  YORK 

You  may  ent»  my  subscription  for  the  next  fifteen  issues  of  Town  &  Coantry  and  4:2.00  ts  eacktsed  herewith. 
Address _ _ _  .  . _ _ _ 


The  above  illustration  sho  vs  on?  of  our  modern  reproduttions  of  an  Ancient  Chinese  Rug, 
having  a  tawny  yellow  ground  with  porcelain  blue  and  peach  blow  shades  in  the  design. 

INTERESTING  CHINESE  RUGS 

^HE  designs  of  the  Old  Chinese  Rugs  are  not  merely  applications  of 
ornament  arranged  to  please  the  eye,  but  each  color  combination  and 
symbol  have  their  appropriate  meaning  and  purpose  in  the  philosophy  and 
religion  from  which  they  emanate. 

We  have  a  very  select  collection  of  Genuine  Antique  Chinese  Rugs in  designs 
which  are  interesting  to  both  the  layman  and  the  connoisseur. 

Our  many  reproductions  are  not  simply  Chinese  in  effect,  but  are  faithful  replicas  of 
the  genuine  Antique  Rugs  of  the  Ming  and  Tsing  Dynasties,  possessing  all  the  interest 
and  beauty  of  the  originals.  These  rugs  afford  a  range  of  size  unobtainable  in  the 
antique  specimens. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  give  you  more  complete  information  regarding  our  facili¬ 
ties  for  weaving  these  reproductions  in  required  dimensions. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Direct  Inporters  of  Eastern  Rugs 

Interior  Decorators  Furniture  Makers  Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY-SEVENTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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